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Seneca and His World 


ELIZABETH ASMIS, SHADI BARTSCH, AND MARTHA C. NUSSBAUM 


Seneca once remarked of Socrates that it was his death by hem- 
lock that made him great (Letter 13.14). With reason: Socrates’ death 
demonstrated the steadfastness of his philosophical principles and 
his belief that death offered nothing to fear. When Seneca himself, 
then, was ordered to commit suicide by Nero in 65 cE, we might well 
believe Tacitus's account in his Annals (15.63) that the Roman Stoic 
modeled his death on that of Socrates, discoursing calmly about phi- 
losophy with his friends as the blood drained out of his veins. In 
Tacitus’s depiction we see, for once, a much-criticized figure living 
up to the principles he preached. 

Seneca’s life was mired in political advancement and disappoint- 
ment, shaped by the effects of exile and return, and compromised 
by his relationship with the emperor Nero—first his pupil, then his 
advisee, and finally his murderer. But his many writings say little 
about his political career and almost nothing about his relationship 
with Nero except for what can be gleaned from his essay On Clem- 
ency, leaving us to turn to later sources for information—Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Dio Cassius in particular. We know that Seneca was 
born to a prominent equestrian family in Corduba, Spain, some time 
between 4 and 1 BCE. He was the second of three sons of Helvia and 
Lucius Annaeus Seneca (the youngest son, Annaeus Mela, was the 
father of the poet Lucan). The elder Seneca had spent much of his 
life in Rome, and Seneca himself was brought to Rome as a young 
boy. There he was educated in rhetoric and later became a student of 
the philosopher Sextius. But his entry into political life was delayed, 
and when he did enter upon the cursus bonorum late in Tiberius's 
reign, his ill health (he had asthma and possibly tuberculosis) was 
a source of difficulty. In any case his career was cut short. He sur- 
vived Caligula hostility, which the sources tell us was thanks to his 
talents in oratory, but was sent into exile on Corsica by Claudius 
shortly after Caligula's death in 41 ce. The charge, almost certainly 
false, was adultery with Caligula younger sister, Julia Livilla. Seneca 
spent his time in exile in philosophical and natural study and wrote 
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the Consolations to Helvia (his mother) and to Polybius (Claudius’s 
freedman secretary), revealing in the latter how desperately he hoped 
to be recalled to Rome. 

When Seneca did return in 49 CE, it was under different auspices. 
Claudius had recently remarried, to Germanicus's daughter Agrip- 
pina, and she urged him to recall Seneca as tutor to her son, the 
twelve-year-old Nero. Claudius already had a younger son, Britan- 
nicus, but it was clear that the wily Agrippina wished to see her own 
flesh and blood on the throne. When Claudius died five years later, 
Agrippina was able to maneuver Nero into position as emperor—and 
Britannicus was dispatched by poison shortly after, in 55 CE. 

From 54 until his influence waned at the end of the decade, Seneca 
acted as Nero's adviser, together with the praetorian prefect Sextus 
Afranius Burrus. We know he wrote a speech on clemency for Nero 
to deliver to the Senate soon after his accession, and Seneca's own 
essay On Clemency may contain some inkling of his strategy to keep 
the young emperor from running amok. Seneca' use of the term rex, 
or king, applied to Nero by analogy in this piece, is surprising from 
a Roman senator, but he seems to have hoped that flattering Nero 
by pointing to his limitless power and the value of clemency would 
be one way to keep him from abusing that power. Both Seneca and 
Burrus also helped with the civil and judicial administration of the 
empire. 

Many historians, ancient and modern, feel that this early part of 
Nero's reign, moderated by Seneca and Burrus, represented a period 
of comparative good rule and harmony (the "quinquennium Neronis"). 
The decline started in 59 cE with Nero's murder of Agrippina, after 
which Seneca wrote the emperor’s speech of self-exculpation—per- 
haps the most famous example of how the philosopher found himself 
increasingly compromised in his position as Nero’s chief counsel. 
Certainly as a Stoic, Seneca cuts an ambiguous figure next to the oth- 
ers who made their opposition to Nero clear, such as Thrasea Paetus 
and Helvidius Priscus. His participation in court politics probably 
led him to believe that he could do more good from where he stood 
than by abandoning Nero to his own devices—if he even had this 
choice. 

In any case, Seneca’s influence over Nero seems to have been 
considerably etiolated after the death of Burrus in 62. According 


to Tacitus, Seneca tried to retire from his position twice, in 62 and 
64. Although Nero refused him on both occasions, Seneca seems 
to have largely absented himself from the court after 64. In 65 cE 
came the Pisonian conspiracy, a plot to kill Nero and replace him 
with the ringleader, C. Calpurnius Piso. Although Seneca’s nephew 
Lucan was implicated in this assassination attempt, Seneca himself 
was probably innocent. Nonetheless, Nero seized the opportunity to 
order his old adviser to kill himself. Seneca cut his own veins, but (so 
Tacitus tells us) his thinness and advanced age hindered the flow of 
blood. When a dose of poison also failed to kill him, he finally sat in 
a hot bath to make the blood flow faster. His wife, Pompeia Paulina, 
also tried to commit suicide but was saved on orders from Nero. 

Because of his ethical writings, Seneca fared well with the early 
Christians—hence the later forging of a fake correspondence with 
St. Paul—but already in antiquity he had his fair share of critics, 
the main charge arising from the apparent contradiction between 
his Stoic teachings on the unimportance of “externals” and his own 
amassing of huge wealth. Perhaps for this reason he never gained 
the respect accorded the “Roman Socrates,” the Stoic C. Musonius 
Rufus, banished by Nero in 65, even though Seneca’s writings have 
had far more influence over the centuries. In Seneca’s own lifetime 
one P. Suillius attacked him on the grounds that, since Nero's rise 
to power, he had piled up some 300 million sesterces by charging 
high interest on loans in Italy and the provinces—though Suillius 
himself was no angel and was banished to the Balearic Islands for 
being an embezzler and informer. In Seneca's defense, he seems to 
have engaged in ascetic habits throughout his life and despite his 
wealth. In fact, his essay On the Happy Life (De vita beata) takes 
the position that a philosopher may be rich as long as his wealth 
is properly gained and spent and his attitude to it is appropriately 
detached. Where Seneca finally ranks in our estimation may rest on 
our ability to tolerate the various contradictions posed by the life of 
this philosopher in politics. 


A Short Introduction to Stoicism 


Stoicism is one of the world's most influential philosophical move- 
ments. Starting from the works and teaching of the three original 
heads of the Greek Stoic school—Zeno of Citium (335-263 BCE), 
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Cleanthes (3317232 BCE), and Chrysippus (ca. 280—207 BCE)—it be- 
came the leading philosophical movement of the ancient Greco- 
Roman world, shaping the development of thought well into the 
Christian era. Later Greek Stoics Panaetius (ca. 185-109 BCE) and 
Posidonius (ca. 135-51 BCE) modified some features of Stoic doctrine. 
Roman thinkers then took up the cause, and Stoicism became the 
semiofficial creed of the Roman political and literary world. Cicero 
(106—43 BCE) does not agree with the Stoics on metaphysical and 
epistemological matters, but his ethical and political positions lie 
close to theirs, and even when he does not agree, he makes a con- 
certed effort to report their positions sympathetically. Roman Stoics 
Seneca, Epictetus (mid-first to early second century ce), Musonius 
Rufus (ca. 30—ca. 102 CE), and the emperor Marcus Aurelius (121-80 
CE, emperor 161-80) produced Stoic works of their own (the last 
three writing in Greek). 

The philosophical achievement of the Greek Stoics, and espe- 
cially that of Chrysippus, was enormous: the invention of propo- 
sitional logic, the invention of the philosophy of language, unprec- 
edented achievements in moral psychology, distinction in areas 
ranging from metaphysics and epistemology to moral and political 
philosophy. Through an accident of history, however, all the works 
of all the major Greek Stoics have been lost, and we must recover 
their thoughts through fragments, reports (particularly the lengthy 
accounts in Diogenes Laertius's Lives of the Philosophers, in Cicero, 
and in Sextus Empiricus's skeptical writings, since the Stoics are 
his primary target), and the works of the Roman thinkers—who 
often are adjusting Stoic doctrines to fit Roman reality and probably 
contributing creative insights of their own. This also means that we 
know somewhat less about Stoic logic or physics than about Stoic 
ethics, since the Romans took a particular interest in the practical 
domain. 

The goal of Stoic philosophy, like that of other philosophical 
schools of the Hellenistic era, was to give the pupil a flourishing 
life free from the forms of distress and moral failure that the Stoics 
thought ubiquitous in their societies. Unlike some of their competi- 
tor schools, however, they emphasized the need to study all parts of 
their threefold system—logic, physics, and ethics—in order to un- 
derstand the universe and its interconnections. To the extent that a 


Roman such as Cicero believed he could uphold the moral truths of 
Stoicism without a confident belief in a rationally ordered universe, 
he held a heretical position (one shared many centuries later by Im- 
manuel Kant). 

Stoic physics held that the universe is a rationally ordered whole, 
and that everything that happens in it happens for the best of rea- 
sons. (It is this position, in its Leibnizian incarnation, that is pilloried 
in Voltaire’s Candide.) Rejecting traditional anthropomorphic reli- 
gion, the Stoics gave the name Zeus to the rational and providential 
principle animating the universe as a whole, and they could find even 
in the most trivial or distressing events (such as earthquakes and 
thunderbolts) signs of the universe’s overall good order. This order 
was also a moral order based on the inherent dignity and worth of 
the moral capacities of each and every rational being. The Stoics 
believed that this order was deterministic: everything happens of ne- 
cessity. But they were also “compatibilists,” believing that human free 
will was compatible with the truth of determinism. They engaged in 
spirited debates with “incompatibilist” Aristotelians, making lasting 
contributions to the free will controversy. 

Stoic ethics begins from the idea of the boundless worth of the 
rational capacity in each and every human being. The Roman Stoics 
understood this capacity to be centrally practical and moral. (Thus, 
unlike Plato, they did not think that people who had a natural tal- 
ent for mathematics were better than people who didnt, and they 
became more and more skeptical that even the study of logic had 
much practical value.) They held that all human beings were equal in 
worth by virtue of their possession of the precious capacity to choose 
and direct their lives, ranking some ends ahead of others. This, they 
said, was what distinguished human beings from animals: this power 
of selection and rejection. (Unlike most other ancient schools, they 
had little concern for the morality of animal treatment, since they 
thought that only moral capacity entitled a being to respect and good 
treatment.) Children, they said, came into the world like little ani- 
mals, with a natural orientation toward self-preservation but no un- 
derstanding of true worth. Later, however, a remarkable shift would 
take place, already set up by their possession of innate human nature: 
they would become able to appreciate the beauty of the capacity for 
choice and the way in which moral reason had shaped the entire 
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universe. This recognition, they said, should lead people to respect 
both self and others in an entirely new way. Stoics were serious about 
(human) equality: they urged the equal education of both slaves and 
women. Epictetus himself was a former slave. 

Stoicism looks thus far like an ethical view with radical political 
consequences, and so it became during the Enlightenment, when its 
distinctive emphases were used to argue in favor of equal political 
rights and more nearly equal economic opportunities. However, the 
original Stoics maintain a claim of great significance for politics: 
moral capacity is the only thing that has intrinsic worth. Money, 
honor, power, bodily health, and even the love of friends, children, 
and spouse—all these are held to be things that one may reasonably 
pursue if nothing impedes (they are called "preferred indifferents”), 
but they have no true intrinsic worth. They should not even be seen 
as commensurate with moral worth. So when they do not arrive as 
one wishes, it is wrong to be distressed. 

This was the context in which the Stoics introduced their famous 
doctrine of apatheia, freedom from the passions. Defining the major 
emotions or passions as all involving a high valuation of “external 
goods,” they argue that the good Stoic will not have any of these dis- 
turbances of the personality. Realizing that chance events lie beyond 
our control, the Stoic will find it unnecessary to experience grief, 
anger, fear, or even hope: all of these are characteristic of a mind 
that waits in suspense, awestruck by things indifferent. We can have 
a life that truly involves joy (of the right sort) if we appreciate that 
the most precious thing of all, and the only truly precious thing, lies 
within our control at all times. 

Stoics do not think that it is at all easy to get rid of the cultural 
errors that are the basis of the rejected passions: thus a Stoic life is a 
constant therapeutic process in which mental exercises are devised to 
wean the mind from its unwise attachments. Their works depict pro- 
cesses of therapy through which the reader may make progress in the 
direction of Stoic virtue, and they often engage their reader in just 
such a process. Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius describe processes of 
repeated meditation; Seneca (in On Anger) describes his own nightly 
self-examination. Seneca’s Letters show the role that a wiser teacher 
can play in such a therapeutic process, but Seneca evidently does not 
think that even he himself is free from erroneous attachments. The 


“wise man’ is in that sense a distant ideal, not a worldly reality, par- 
ticularly for the Roman Stoics. A large aid in the therapeutic process 
is the study of the horrible deformities that societies (including one’s 
own) suffer by caring too much about external goods. If one sees the 
ugly face of power, honor, and even love clearly enough, this may as- 
sist one in making the progress toward true virtue. Thus Seneca’s On 
Anger is an example of a genre that we know to have been common 
in Stoicism. 

Because of their doctrine of value, the Stoics actually do not pro- 
pose radical changes in the distribution of worldly goods, as one 
might suppose equal regard for the dignity of all human beings 
would require. They think that equal respect does require dignified 
treatment of each person; thus Seneca urges masters not to beat their 
slaves or use them as sexual tools. About the institution of slavery, 
however, there is silence, and worse than silence: Seneca argues that 
true freedom is internal freedom, so the external sort does not re- 
ally matter. Musonius, similarly, advocates respectful treatment for 
women, including access to a Stoic education. But as for changes in 
the legal arrangements that confined women to a domestic role and 
gave males power of life and death over them, he too is silent, arguing 
that women will manifest their Stoic virtue in the domestic context. 
Some Roman Stoics do appear to have thought that political liberty 
was a part of dignity, and thus died supporting republican institu- 
tions, but whether this attention to external conditions was con- 
sistent with Stoicism remains unclear. (Certainly Ciceros profound 
grief over the loss of political freedom was not the attitude of a Stoic, 
any more than was his agonizing grief over his daughter’s death.) 

There was also much debate about whether the Stoic norm of 
apatheia encouraged people to detach themselves from bad political 
events in a way that gave aid and comfort to bad politics. Certainly 
Stoics were known to counsel retirement from politics (a theme in 
Seneca’s own life as he sought Nero’s permission for retirement, un- 
successfully), and they were thought to believe that upheaval was 
worse than lawless tyranny. Plutarch reports that Brutus (a Platonist) 
questioned potential coconspirators in the assassination of Julius 
Caesar by trying to determine whether they accepted that Stoic 
norm or believed, with him, that lawless tyranny was worse than 
civil strife; only non-Stoics were selected for the group of assassins. 
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During Nero’s reign, however, several prominent Stoics—including 
Seneca's nephew Lucan—joined republican political movements 
aimed at overthrowing Nero, and lost their lives for their efforts, by 
politically ordered suicide. 

Stoics believed that, from the moral point of view, national 
boundaries were as irrelevant as honor, wealth, gender, and birth. 
They held that we are, first and foremost, citizens of the universe as 
a whole. (The term kosmou polites, citizen of the universe, was appar- 
ently first used by Diogenes the Cynic, but the Stoics took it up and 
were the real forefathers of modern cosmopolitanism.) What cos- 
mopolitanism meant in practical terms was unclear, for the reasons 
already given—but Cicero thinks, at any rate (in On Duties, a highly 
Stoic work), that our common human dignity entails some very strict 
limits on the reasons for going to war and the sort of conduct that is 
permissible in it. He thus adumbrated the basis of the modern law 
of war. Cicero denied, however, that our common humanity entailed 
any duty to distribute material goods beyond our own borders, thus 
displaying the unfortunate capacity of Stoic doctrine to support the 
status quo. Cicero’s On Duties has had such an enormous influence on 
posterity in this that it is scarcely an exaggeration to blame the Stoics 
for the fact that we have well worked-out doctrines of international 
law in the area of war and peace, but no well-established understand- 
ing of our material duties to one another. 

Stoicism’s influence on the development of the entire Western 
intellectual tradition cannot be overestimated. Christian thought 
owes it a large debt. Clement of Alexandria is just one example of a 
Christian thinker steeped in Stoicism; even a thinker such as Augus- 
tine, who contests many Stoic theses, finds it natural to begin from 
Stoic positions. Even more strikingly, many philosophers of the early 
modern era turn to Stoicism for guidance—far more often than they 
turn to Aristotle or Plato. Descartes’ ethical ideas are built largely on 
Stoic models; Spinoza is steeped in Stoicism at every point; Leib- 
niz’s teleology is essentially Stoic; Hugo Grotius bases his ideas of 
international morality and law on Stoic models; Adam Smith draws 
more from the Stoics than from other ancient schools of thought; 
Rousseau’s ideas of education are in essence based on Stoic models; 
Kant finds inspiration in the Stoic ideas of human dignity and the 
peaceful world community; and the American founders are steeped 


in Stoic ideas, including the ideas of equal dignity and cosmopoli- 
tanism, which also deeply influence the American transcendentalists 
Emerson and Thoreau. Because the leading works of Hellenistic Sto- 
icism had long been lost, all these thinkers were reading the Roman 
Stoics. Because many of them read little Greek, they were primarily 
reading Cicero and Seneca. 

The Stoic influence on the history of literature has also been im- 
mense. In the Roman world, all the major poets, like other educated 
Romans, were acquainted with Stoic ideas and alluded to them often 
in their work. Virgil and Lucan are perhaps particularly significant 
in this regard. Later European literary traditions also show marked 
traces of Stoic influence—in part via the influence of Roman litera- 
ture, and in part through the influence of philosophers in their own 
time who were themselves influenced by Stoic thought, but often 
also through their own reading of the influential works of Cicero, 
Seneca, and Marcus Aurelius. 


Seneca’s Stoicism 


Seneca identifies himself as a Stoic. He declares his allegiance by 
repeatedly referring to “our people" (nos£ri)—the Stoics—in his writ- 
ings. Yet he exercises considerable independence in relation to other 
Stoics. While he is committed to upholding basic Stoic doctrines, 
he recasts them on the basis of his own experience as a Roman and 
a wide reading of other philosophers. In this respect he follows a 
tradition of Stoic philosophical innovation exemplified most clearly 
by Panaetius and Posidonius, who introduced some Platonic and Ar- 
istotelian elements while adapting Stoicism to Roman circumstances. 
Seneca differs from previous Stoics by welcoming some aspects of 
Epicurean philosophy along with other influences. 

Seneca is concerned above all with applying Stoic ethical prin- 
ciples to his life and to the lives of others like him. The question 
that dominates his philosophical writings is how an individual can 
achieve a good life. In his eyes, the quest for virtue and happiness is 
a heroic endeavor that places the successful person above the assaults 
of fortune and on a level with god. To this end, Seneca transforms the 
sage into an inspirational figure who can motivate others to become 
like him by his gentle humanity and joyful tranquility. Key topics are 
how to reconcile adversity with providence, how to free oneself from 
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passions (particularly anger and grief), how to face death, how to 
disengage oneself from political involvement, how to practice poverty 
and use wealth, and how to benefit others. All of these endeavors are 
viewed within the context of a supreme, perfectly rational and virtu- 
ous deity who looks with favor on the efforts of humans to attain the 
same condition of virtue. In the field of politics, Seneca argues for 
clemency on the part of the supreme ruler, Nero. In human relations, 
he pays special attention to friendship and the position of slaves. 
Overall, he aims to replace social hierarchies, with their dependence 
on fortune, with a moral hierarchy arranged according to proximity 
to the goal of being a sage. 

Seneca’s own concerns and personality permeate his writings. The 
modern reader learns much about the life of an aristocrat in the time 
of Claudius and Nero, and much about Seneca’s personal strengths 
and weaknesses. At the same time, there is also much in the work 
that transcends the immediate concerns of Seneca and his period. 
Some topics that resonate especially with a modern audience are his 
vision of humans as members of a universal community of mankind, 
the respect he demands for slaves, his concern with human emo- 
tions, and, in general, his insistence on looking within oneself to find 
happiness. What is perhaps less appealing to the modern reader is 
the rhetorical elaboration of his message, which features an undeni- 
able tendency toward hyperbole. Most of all, Seneca’s own character 
strikes many readers as problematic. From his own time on, he was 
perceived by some as a hypocrite who was far from practicing what 
he preached. Some of Seneca’s writings (in particular, his Consolations 
to Polybius and to his mother Helvia, and his essay On the Happy 
Life) are obviously self-serving. As Seneca himself suggests (Letters 
84), he has transformed the teachings he has culled, in the manner of 
bees, into a whole that reflects his own complex character. 

The Stoics divided logic into dialectic (short argument) and 
rhetoric (continuous exposition). There is not much to be said on 
dialectic in Seneca’s writings except that he shuns it, along with for- 
mal logic in general. Every so often, however, he engages in a satirical 
display of fine-grained Stoic-type reasoning. The point is that carry- 
ing logical precision to excess is futile: it does not make a person any 
better. Quibbles of all kinds should be avoided, whether they involve 


carrying through a minute line of argument, making overly subtle 


verbal distinctions, or indulging in abstruse philological interpreta- 
tion. While making the point, Seneca makes sure the reader knows 
he could beat the quibbler at his own game if he wanted to. 

We have only sparse details about how the Stoics viewed rhetoric. 
What is clear about Seneca, however, is that he used the full panoply 
of Roman rhetorical methods to persuade readers of his philosophi- 
cal message. His writings are full of vivid examples, stunning meta- 
phors, pointed sayings, ringing sound effects. He knows how to vary 
his tone, from casual conversation to soaring exhortation and bitter 
denunciation. He peoples his text with a varied cast of characters: 
the addressee, the implied audience, hypothetical objectors, friends, 
opponents, historical figures. He himself hovers over the proceedings 
as watchful friend and sometime foe. Following Cleanthes, he inter- 
sperses poetry into his prose to impel the reader even more forcefully 
toward the task of self-improvement. 

Given Seneca’s ethical aims, it is perhaps surprising that he de- 
votes a large work, Natural Questions, to physics. Yet the entire work 
has an overarching ethical aim. As Seneca insists repeatedly, the mind 
is uplifted by venturing beyond narrowly human concerns to survey 
the world as a whole. The contemplation of the physical world com- 
plements moral action by showing the full context of human action: 
we see god in his full glory, caring for human lives as he administers 
the world as a whole. In the spirit of Lucretius (who championed a 
rival philosophy), Seneca also intersperses ethical messages through- 
out his physical inquiries. Thus he emphasizes that humans must 
confront natural events, such as death and natural disasters, with 
courage and gratitude to god; and he warns against human misuse 
of natural resources and the decadence that accompanies progress. 
Of all areas of inquiry, physics affords Seneca the greatest scope for 
making additions and corrections to Stoic doctrine. He ranges over 
the whole history of physical inquiries, from the Presocratics to his 
own time, to improve upon the Stoics. 

Seneca writes (Letters 45.4) that while he believes “in the judgment 
of great men,” he also claims something for his own judgment: previ- 
ous philosophers left some things to be investigated by us, which they 
might indeed have discovered for themselves if they hadn't engaged 
in useless quibbles. Granted that Seneca shows special investigative 
fervor in his cosmological inquiries, his moral teachings too are a 
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product of his own judgment and innovation. What he contributes 
is a new vision rather than new theories. Using certain strict Stoic 
distinctions as a basis, he paints a new picture of the challenges that 
humans face and the happiness that awaits those who practice the 
correct philosophy. In agreement with Stoic orthodoxy, Seneca is un- 
compromising about differentiating between external advantages and 
the good, about the need to eradicate the passions, about the perfect 
rationality of the wise person, about the identity of god with Fate. 
What he adds is a moral fervor, joined by a highly poetic sensibility, 
that turns these distinctions into springboards for action. 

The Stoic sage was generally viewed by critics as a forbidding 
figure, outside the reach of human capabilities and immune to hu- 
man feeling. Seneca concedes, or rather emphasizes, that the sage 
is indeed rare; he remarks that the sage is like a phoenix, appearing 
perhaps every five hundred years (Letters 42.1). As he sees it, the sage's 
exceptional status is not a barrier to improvement; it inspires. Seneca 
gives real-life immediacy to the sage by citing the younger Cato, op- 
ponent of Julius Caesar, as an example. Cato, indeed, is not just any 
sage; Seneca says he is not sure whether Cato might even surpass him 
(On Constancy 7.1). In this he is not blurring Stoic distinctions, but 
highlighting the indomitable moral strength of a sage. Through Cato 
and numerous other examples from the Roman past, Seneca fuses the 
Stoic sage with the traditional image of a Roman hero, thus spurring 
his Roman readers to fulfill their duties by emulating both at once. 

Below the level of sage, Seneca outlines three stages of moral 
progress, demarcated according to our vulnerability to irrational 
emotions (Letters 75). There is the condition very near to that of 
being a sage, in which a person is not yet confident of being able 
to withstand irrational emotions (the so-called passions, a7é). Just 
below it is the stage in which a person is still capable of lapsing, and 
at the lowest level of progress a person can avoid most irrational 
emotions, but not all. Below these are the innumerable people who 
have yet to make progress. Seneca has nothing to say to them; he 
wants to avoid them, lest he be contaminated. What he does allow is 
that persons who are still struggling to become good may give way to 
grief initially; but he insists that this period must be brief. The Stoics 
talk “big words,” he says, when they forbid moans and groans; he'll 
adopt a more gentle tone (Letters 23.4). Still, he insists, these words 


are “true”; and his aim is to lead, as much as he can, to the goal of 
a dispassionate attitude toward externals. Like everyone, the wise 
person is prone to initial shocks—reactions that look momentarily 
like irrational emotions—but these are involuntary responses to be 
succeeded immediately by the calmness of judgment. Seneca’s sage 
is kind to others and is filled with a serene joy that has nothing to do 
with the ephemeral pleasure that other people take in externals. 

Looking toward Roman heroism, Seneca portrays moral progress 
as an arduous struggle, like a military campaign or the uphill storm- 
ing of an enemy’s position. The enemy is fortune, viciously attacking 
her victim in the form of the most cruel disasters. Her opponent 
may succumb, but he will have conquered fortune if he resists to the 
end. In reality, the disasters come from other people or simply from 
circumstances. Seneca commonly cites death (whether one’s own or 
that of a loved one), exile, torture, and illness. His own life is rich 
with examples. He goes so far as to advocate adversity as a means of 
making moral progress, but he also allows (with a view to his own 
wealth) that favorable circumstances are a help to the person who is 
still struggling to make progress. 

To make progress, a person must not only confront externals but 
also, above all, look within oneself. Drawing inspiration from Plato, 
Seneca tells us there is a god inside; there is a soul that seeks to free 
itself from the dross of the body. Seneca invites the reader to with- 
draw into this inner self, so as to both meditate on one’s particular 
condition and take flight in the contemplation of god. This with- 
drawal can occur in the press of a very active life. But it’s easier when 
one is no longer fully caught up in politics, and so Seneca associates 
moral withdrawal with his own attempt to withdraw from politics 
toward the end of his life. He insists that he will continue to help 
others through his philosophical teachings, like other Stoics. 


Senecan Tragedy 


From Seneca’s hand there survive eight tragedies (Agamemnon, 
Thyestes, Oedipus, Medea, Phaedra, Phoenissae, Troades, Hercules Fu- 
rens), not including the spurious Océavia and the probably spuri- 
ous Hercules Oetaeus; of the Phoenissae there remain only fragments. 
These dramas have undergone many vicissitudes in fortune through- 
out the centuries; however, they are no longer criticized as being mere 
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flawed versions of the older Greek dramas in which much of Seneca’s 
subject matter had already been treated. While Seneca’s plays were 
once mined only for the light they shed on Roman Stoic philosophy, 
for examples of rhetorical extravagance, or for the reconstruction 
of missing plays by Sophocles and his fellow Attic poets, the traits 
that once marked the dramas as unworthy of critical attention now 
engage us in their own right. Indeed, they are the only extant ver- 
sions of any Roman tragedy, the writings of other dramatists such 
as Marcus Pacuvius (ca. 220-130 BCE) and Lucius Accius (ca. 170-86 
BCE) having been lost to posterity. It is thus only Seneca version of 
Roman drama, translated into English as the Tenne Tragedies in 1581, 
that so influenced the tragedians of the Elizabethan era. 

Seneca may have turned his hand to writing drama as early as the 
reign of Caligula (37-41 cE), although there is no way of determin- 
ing exactly when he began. Our first reference to the plays comes 
from a famous graffito from the Agamemnon preserved on a wall in 
Pompeii, but we can only deduce that this was written before the 
eruption of Vesuvius in 79 CE; it is of little actual use in trying to date 
the dramas. Stylistic analysis has not provided us with a sure order 
of composition, though scholars seem to agree that the Thyestes and 
the Phoenissae are late efforts. Certainly we are unable to make claims 
about their dating in relation to the Essays and Letters, despite the 
very different tones of Seneca’s prose and his poetry—a difference 
that led some readers, including the fifth-century churchman and 
orator Sidonius Apollinaris and after him Erasmus and Diderot, to 
speculate (erroneously) that there might have been two Lucius An- 
naeus Senecas at work on them rather than one. 

This confusion about the authorship of Seneca’s writing may 
seem natural, given the argument that Stoicism fails as a way of life 
in the dramas. Whether it fails because its adherents are too weak to 
resist the pull of desire or emotion, because Stoicism itself is too dif- 
ficult to practice successfully, because the universe is not the locus of 
a divine Providence, or because the protagonists are so evil that they 
fail to see Providence in action, is open to argument; a metaliterary 
view might even suggest that plotlines inherited from mythology 
provide the force that condemns a Cassandra or a Polyxena to death 
at the hands of a Clytemnestra or a Ulysses, with Seneca taking 
advantage of this dramatic fact to suggest the inexorable workings 


of Fate and the futility of struggle against it. Consider the Thyestes 
(a topic often dramatized in the Late Republic, though Seneca’s ver- 
sion is the only one we have). We meet the eponymous exile as he 
praises the pauper’s life to his children—only the man who drinks 
out of earthenware cups can be truly happy and without fear, he 
reminds them—but when invited to return to the palace at Argos 
by his conniving brother Atreus, the source of his exile, he allows 
himself to be lured back after only a token hesitation about giving 
up his newfound equanimity. “Sequor,” he says to his son, “I follow 
you’; but in following his appetite for the luxurious life he does the 
opposite of the good Stoic. 

The rest is, well, the stuff of myth. Dressed in royal regalia, Thyes- 
tes sits down to enjoy a hearty stew and some fine red wine, but 
his satiated belches soon turn into howls of horror as the delighted 
Atreus informs him of his dinner’s provenance: the meal is made up 
of the dismembered bodies of Thyestes’ own sons. Is there an explicit 
ethical or philosophical message here? If we followed the view of 
another Stoic, Epictetus (ca. 55—ca. 135 CE), who defined tragedy as 
what happens “when chance events befall fools” (Discourses 2.26.31 ), 
we might conclude that the story of Thyestes precisely illustrates the 
folly of giving in to a desire for power (or haute cuisine). In Seneca’s 
treatment, however, such a clear object lesson seems undermined 
by a number of factors: the fact that Atreus reigns triumphant as 
the drama ends; the undeniable echoes of Stoic exhortation in the 
impotent counsels of Atreus’s adviser; and the fragility of civic and 
religious values—the hellish scene in which Atreus sacrifices the 
children represents precisely a travesty of sacrifice itself, while xenia 
(the ancient tradition of hospitality) fares still worse. The adviser or 
a nurse mouthing Stoic platitudes without effect is featured in many 
of the plays: Phaedra, Clytemnestra, and Medea all have nurses to 
counsel them against their paths of action, even though their advice 
is invariably distorted and thrown back in their faces. Creon plays a 
similar role in the Agamemnon. 

Other Senecan protagonists have more lasting doubts than 
Thyestes about the value of earthly success. Oedipus asks: “Joys any 
man in power?” And unlike his more confident Sophoclean mani- 
festation, he feels the answer is clearly no. From the beginning of 
the play, the Oedipus provides striking contrasts to its Greek prec- 
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edent, whose emphasis on the discovery of identity yields here to 
the overwhelming sense of pollution affecting Oedipus. The king, 
anxious even as the drama opens, worries that he will not escape 
the prophecy of his parricide, and suspects he is responsible for the 
plague ravaging Thebes. Despondent, he hopes for immediate death; 
his emotional state is far different from that of the character at the 
center of Sophocles’ play. Seneca's version also features Creon's report 
of the long necromantic invocation of Laius's ghost in a dark grove, 
something absent in Sophocles. Even the sense that the characters' 
interaction onstage fails to drive the drama makes sense in the con- 
text of Seneca's forbidding and inexorable dramatic world. Causality 
and anagnorisis (dramatic recognition) are put aside in favor of the 
individual's helplessness before what awaits him, and the characters' 
speeches react to the violence rather than motivate it. 

The pollution of the heavens by humans goes against Stoic phys- 
ics but finds its place in the plays. The Stoics posited a tensional 
relationship between the cosmos and its parts; according to this view, 
the pneuma or vital spirit that subtends all matter results in a cos- 
mic sympathy of the parts with the whole. “All things are united 
together ... and earthly things feel the influence of heavenly ones,” 
as Epictetus (Discourses 1.4.1) puts it. But what we see in the dramas 
is a disquieting manifestation of this sympatheia: the idea that the 
wickedness of one or a few could disrupt the rational and harmonic 
logos of the entire cosmos represents a reversal of the more orthodox 
Stoic viewpoint that the world is accessible to understanding and to 
reason. Thus we see the universe trembling at Medea's words, and 
the law of heaven in disorder. In the Thyestes, the sun hides its face 
in response to Atreus’s crime; in the Phaedra, the chorus notes an 
eclipse after Phaedra's secret passion is unveiled. Horrific portents 
presage what is to come in the Troades. In Seneca's dramas, unlike 
in Greek tragedy, there is no role for civic institutions or the city to 
intervene in this relationship. The treatment of the gods is similarly 
unorthodox. Although Jason calls upon Medea to witness that there 
are no gods in the heavens, the very chariot in which she flies away 
is evidence of the assistance given her by her divine father. The gods 
are there; the problem is that they are unrecognizable. 

Seneca's great antiheroes like Medea and Thyestes are troubling 
not only because they often triumph, but because the manner of 


their triumph can resemble the goal point of the aspiring Stoic: in 
exhorting themselves to take up a certain stance towards the world, 
in abandoning familial and social ties, in rejecting the moral order 
of the world around them, and in trying to live up to a form of self- 
hood they have judged to be “better,” Seneca’s tyrants, just like his 
sages, construct a private and autonomous world around themselves 
which nothing can penetrate. Not only do they borrow the self- 
exhortations and self-reproving of the Stoic’s arsenal, in which the 
dialogue conducted with the self suggests a split between a first-order 
desiring self and a second-order judging self, but they also adopt 
the consideration of what befits or is worthy of them as a guiding 
principle—always with a negative outcome. 

This leads in turn to a metatheatrical tinge in several of the plays. 
In the Medea, for example, Medea seems to look to prior versions of 
her own story to discover what exactly is appropriate for her persona, 
in the same way that Oedipus, after putting out his eyes, remarks 
that “This face befits (an) Oedipus” (Oedipus 1000) or that Atreus 
says of his recipe, “This is a crime that befits Thyestes—and befits 
Atreus” (Thyestes 271). Such metatheatricality seems to draw upon the 
concern of the traditional Roman elite to perform exemplary actions 
for an approving audience, to generate one’s ethical exemplarity by 
making sure that spectators for it exist. 

And spectators do exist—we, the theater audience or the recita- 
tion audience. Scholars have long debated the question of whether 
Seneca’s dramas were staged in antiquity. It is possible, as argued 
by the nineteenth-century German scholar Friedrich Leo, that the 
tragedies were written for recitation only; inter alia, it would be un- 
usual (but not impossible) to represent animal sacrifice and murder 
on stage. The question is unresolvable, but whether the original au- 
diences were in the theater or in the recitation room, they shared 
with us the full knowledge of how the story would turn out, and in 
this they uncomfortably resembled some of the plotting antiheroes 
themselves. Indeed, our pleasure in watching Senecan tragedy unfold 
might seem to assimilate us to the pleasure these characters take in 
inflicting suffering on one another. In a famous line from the Troades, 
the messenger who brings news of Astyanax’s murder reports of the 
scene of his death—which he has already compared to a theater— 
that “The greater part of the fickle crowd abhors the crime—and 
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watches it” (112829). Here, in the tension between sadistic voyeurism 
and horror at what the drama unfolds, we can recognize the uncom- 
fortable position of the spectator of Seneca s despairing plays. 


Senecan Drama after the Classical Period 


The fortunes of Senecan drama have crested twice: once during the 
Elizabethan period, and again in our own day. Although Seneca him- 
self never refers to his tragedies, they were known in antiquity at 
least until Boethius (ca. 480—524 CE), whose Consolation of Philosophy 
draws on the themes of Seneca's choral odes. The dramas then largely 
dropped from sight, to reemerge in 1300 in a popular edition and 
commentary by Nicholas Trevet, a Dominican scholar at Oxford. 
Trevet's work was followed by vernacular translations in Spain, Italy, 
and France over the next two centuries. In Italy, an early imitator was 
Albertino Mussato (1261-1329), who wrote his tragic drama Ecerinis 
to alert his fellow Paduans to the danger presented by the tyrant 
of Verona. In England, the Jesuit priest and poet Jasper Heywood 
(1535-1598) produced translations of three of the plays; these were fol- 
lowed by Thomas Newton's Seneca His Tenne Tragedies Translated into 
English in 1581—of which one tragedy was Newton's own Thebais. 
The dramas were considered to be no mere pale shadow of their 
Greek predecessors: Petrarch, Salutati, and Scaliger all held Seneca 
inferior to none on the classical stage. In Scaliger’s influential treatise 
on poetry, the Poefices libri septem (1561), he ranks Seneca as the equal 
of the Greek dramatists in solemnity and superior to Euripides in 
elegance and polish (6.6). 

The Elizabethan playwrights in particular took up Seneca as a 
model for translation or imitation. T. S. Eliot claimed that ^No author 
exercised a wider or deeper influence upon the Elizabethan mind or 
upon the Elizabethan form of tragedy than did Seneca,” and the 
consensus is that he was right. It is perhaps little wonder that Seneca 
appealed to an age in which tragedy was seen as the correct vehicle 
for the representation of “haughtinesse, arrogancy, ambition, pride, 
iniury, anger, wrath, envy, hatred, contention, warre, murther, cruelty, 
rapine, incest, rovings, depredations, piracyes, spoyles, robberies, re- 
bellions, treasons, killings, hewing, stabbing, dagger-drawing, fight- 
ing, butchery, treachery, villainy, etc., and all kind of heroyicke evils 
whatsoever” (John Greene, A Refutation of the Apology for Actors, 1615, 


p.56). Kyd, Marlowe, Marston, and Shakespeare all read Seneca in 
Latin at school, and much of their drama shows his influence in one 
form or another. The itinerant players at Elsinore in Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet famously opine that “Seneca cannot be too heavy nor Plautus 
too light” (2.2.400—401), but it is Shakespeare's Titus Andronicus that 
shows the greatest Senecan influence with its taste for revenge, rape, 
decapitation, human cookery, and insanity. Richard III and Macbeth, 
on the other hand, exemplify the presence of unrestrained, brooding 
ambition in the power-hungry protagonist. Similarly, in such plays as 
Thomas Kyd's The Spanish Tragedy and John Marston's Antonios Re- 
venge we see the influence of such Senecan fixtures as ghosts speak- 
ing from beyond the grave, graphic violence, obsession with revenge, 
and even structural features such as choruses, use of stichomythia, 
and division into five acts. 

The bleak content of the dramas was often tied to the notion of 
a moral lesson. Already Trevet's preface to the Thyestes argued that 
the play taught the correction of morals by example, as well as simply 
offering the audience enjoyment. The Jesuit Martín Antonio Delrio 
(1551-1608) defended the use of Roman drama in a Christian educa- 
tion by suggesting that it provided a masked instruction in wisdom, 
as did Mussato before him. Nonetheless, after the middle of the 
seventeenth century Seneca's drama fell largely into disrepute. The 
Restoration poet John Dryden (1631-1700) took the opportunity in 
the preface to his own Oedipus to criticize both Seneca’s and Cor- 
neille’s versions; of the former, he wrote that “Seneca [ ... ] is always 
running after pompous expression, pointed sentences, and Philo- 
sophical notions, more proper for the Study than the Stage.” The 
French dramatist Jean Racine (1639-1699) used Seneca as a model 
for his Phédre, but at the same time claimed that his main debt was 
to Euripides. Not surprisingly, the Romantics did not find much 
to like in Seneca. Recently, however, an efflorescence of interest in 
both the literary and the performance aspects of Senecan drama 
has produced new editions, scholarly monographs, and the staging 
of some of the plays. Noteworthy here are Sarah Kane’s adaptation 
Phaedra’s Love, performed in New York in May 1996; Michael Elliot 
Rutenberg’s May 2005 dramatization of a post-holocaust Oedipus at 
Haifa University in Israel; and a 2007 Joanne Akalaitis production 
of the Thyestes at the Court Theater in Chicago. 
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A note on the translations: they are designed to be faithful to 
the Latin while reading idiomatically in English. The focus is on 
high standards of accuracy, clarity, and style in both the prose and 
the poetry. As such, the translations are intended to provide a basis 
for interpretive work rather than to convey personal interpretations. 
They eschew terminology that would imply a Judeo-Christian moral 
framework (e.g., sin"). Where needed, notes have been supplied to 
explain proper names in mythology and geography. 
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The Theme 


The theme of “benefits” (favors or good deeds to others) was impor- 
tant in the ancient philosophical tradition and had been the subject 
of numerous treatises before Seneca’s day. Theorizing and advising 
on the topic formed part of many works of moral philosophy and 
political theory, but it was also a feature of many other kinds of 
literature. All of this provides the background to Seneca’s treatise 
On Benefits, the only complete work on the topic to survive from 
antiquity." The subject was of great importance to Seneca. In one of 
the Letters to Lucilius, written somewhat later, Seneca actually says 
that philosophy teaches us, above all else, to owe and to repay benefits 
well (Ep. 73.9). 

The central importance of benefits in ancient society rested on 
their crucial function in promoting and maintaining social cohe- 
sion within social groups and across them—a function of particu- 
lar importance in an ancient society where the state apparatus was 
minimal and there was little in the way of impersonal mechanisms 
of exchange or welfare. Doing something good for someone else and 
reciprocating when on the receiving end of such a good deed was 
widely acknowledged as the sine qua non of social stability. 

The social phenomenon that concerns Seneca is today called “gift 
exchange”; sociologists and anthropologists approach it, as did Sen- 
eca, by carefully distinguishing it from market exchange and from 
lending and borrowing by emphasizing the variability of return, the 
creation of bonds between the partners to the transaction, and so- 
cial disapproval as its only appropriate sanction. But whereas the 
sociologist or anthropologist claims to describe social processes and 
to explain them in terms of their social functions, Seneca aims to 
improve the process of exchange, urging people to behave in accor- 
dance with what is in fact human nature. So, not content with an 
orderly analysis of such an important social phenomenon, Seneca 
sets himself the practical aim of encouraging social generosity by 
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teaching his peers how best to give and receive benefits and by ar- 
guing insistently that the prevalence of ingratitude should not dis- 
courage giving. This would be a natural task for any philosopher 
interested in ethical and social issues, but Seneca also draws heavily 
on specifically Stoic theories and styles of analysis, and as he does so 
the work takes on a significant universal aspect. Not only was Stoic 
theory developed initially in a social context quite different from 
Seneca’s (Greek society of the Hellenistic period), but Stoicism itself 
was a revisionist philosophy, and nowhere more so than in ethics and 
political theory. Stoicism was also deeply committed to a view of hu- 
man nature which, while seldom challenging the actual social barriers 
and inequalities of the ancient world, emphasized the most widely 
shared characteristics of human beings as such: our rationality, our 
social connectedness, and our concern for others. The foreignness, 
the revisionism, and the egalitarianism (if that is not too strong a 
term for the values underlying Stoic social theory) all lend Seneca’s 
On Benefits the degree of universality to which his readers have sel- 
dom failed to respond. 

At the same time the work remains fully embedded in Roman 
social realities (material, ideological and political) of the first cen- 
tury CE. Seneca’s treatise is a theoretically informed protreptic for 
such behavior within his own social context, the Roman elite of the 
Julio-Claudian era. Seneca undertakes to analyze the social practice 
in the context of Stoic theory, which gives his work a universal aspect 
that it might otherwise have lacked. He is preoccupied with the role 
of mutual aid in the political, financial, and social lives of the elite, 
including their relationships with their political associates (some of 
them really clients), teachers, doctors, children and slaves. He is also 
concerned with the relatively new challenge of managing social and 
political interactions with the princeps—the emperor being merely an 
unusually wealthy and influential member of the senatorial class and 
at the same time also, in effect, a king with powers and a social stand- 
ing previously associated only with Hellenistic Greek monarchs and 
other “foreign” potentates.’ In his work On Clemency, Seneca was pre- 
pared to call Nero rex (king) by implication (1.8.1, 1.17.3; cf. 2.5.2), and 
he again comes close to assimilating principes and reges here (5.4.2-3, 
6.32.4), although he is now more concerned with the social role of the 
emperor. There are contemporary assessments of the Julio-Claudian 


emperors that reveal, largely by counterexample, how Seneca thought 
a good princeps should behave (e.g., 1.15.5-6, 2.12), and there are also 
outbursts that reveal his thinking and experience as Nero’s adviser. 
Thus, having recounted how Tiberius ordered impoverished senators 
to submit lists of their creditors, before being informed that he had 
paid them and treated them to an offensive admonition, Seneca re- 
marks, “Just to say in passing what I think on this point too, it is not 
really proper even for the emperor to give a gift in order to humiliate” 
(2.8.1). Again, illustrating his view that reciprocation in dealing with 
the powerful can take the form of candid advice rather than their usual 
diet of flattery, he tells us that Augustus claimed to regret the loss of 
his advisers Agrippa and Maecenas, and comments: “It is character- 
istic of the royal attitude to praise what is lost, in contempt of what is 
present, and to attribute the virtue of speaking the truth to those from 
whom there is no longer any danger of hearing it” (6.32.4). 

On Benefits is, then, a work of enduring and general philosophical 
importance and at the same time a document of Roman social and 
cultural history that we can scarcely begin to understand without 


reference to its immediate environment. 


The Treatise 


The treatise is addressed to Seneca’s friend, Aebutius Liberalis, a 
native of the Roman colony of Lugdunum (the modern Lyons), and 
a man of considerable wealth who, according to Seneca, lived up to 
his cognomen (5.1.3—5). It was composed after 56 ce—when Caninius 
Rebilus, maligned at 2.21.6, died—and before the summer of 64, the 
dramatic date of Ep. 81, which mentions the work. It is the longest 
of Seneca’s extant works that deal with single topics. Its seven books 
fall into two groups distinguished explicitly by the author himself. In 
the prefatory paragraph to book 5, Seneca announces that in books 
1 through 4 he has completed the task he set himself, the account of 
how to give and receive benefits. Books 5 through 7, he says, are an 
optional extension of the book—not essential to it, but not a waste 
of time either.’ This firm demarcation between what is proper to a 
discussion and what are somewhat self-indulgent extensions of it, for 
which mild apology is offered, is not unusual in Seneca; but nowhere 
else, we think, does an enticing added theme expand to quite such 


an extent as here. 
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The protreptic and pedagogical purpose of the treatise is explicit, 
and yet it is interwoven with passages of striking philosophical, his- 
torical, and literary interest. A complete synopsis and study is not 
possible here; but to illustrate the varied texture of the work, a brief 
outline can be given. Immediately after his general introduction 
(which underlines the urgency of learning how to handle benefits 
well, and distances the author from some of what he sees as the 
frivolities of the Greek tradition), Seneca tells the reader that “a law 
of life must be laid down" (1.4.2), that “people must be taught to give 
benefits freely, receive them freely, and return them freely" (1.4.3). 
The language of instruction, advice, and command recurs throughout 
the work, and indeed it dominates except in digressions and in the 
clearly marked discussions of special problems, or quaestiones. 


Books 1 through 3 


The real work of the treatise begins, Seneca says at 1.5.1, with the 
announcement of “the first thing we have to learn." This leads to 
the formal definition of a benefit in 1.6.1: ^a well-intentioned action 
which confers joy and in so doing derives joy, inclined towards and 
willingly prepared for doing what it does." This definition is the key 
to most of the important novel claims in the treatise. The fact that 
genuine joy for both parties is an integral component of any benefit 
is a crucial feature, one that returns to influence debate at various 
points in the work. Even more important, the definition relies on a 
sharp distinction between the material object which may be the raw 
material of a benefit (such as money, a country estate, or a political 
office with its privileges and appurtenances; see 1.5.1) and the action 
which is the actual benefit. 

On this issue, a key point of Stoic theorizing lies in the back- 
ground: the idea that the principal factor which constitutes an ac- 
tion is the intention or attitude of the agent, the fully engaged set 
of commitments that lie behind a responsible action.* What Seneca 
most wants to drive home is the claim that when it comes to giving 
benefits and responding to them with appropriate gratitude, only 
the attitudes and affects of the participants really matter: “The busi- 
ness is carried out with one's mind" (1.5.2). Much of book r is taken 
up with the task of making plausible to the reader this distinction 
between the real benefit and what are merely “signs” of the benefit. 


Seneca is, of course, sensitive to the risk that unscrupulous recipients 
might find in such a doctrine an excuse for declining material repay- 
ment as well, but that issue is distinctly secondary in the treatise’s 
overall argument. 

Book 1 is marred by a substantial lacuna in 1.9, a gap in the trans- 
mitted text which shines a spotlight on a striking feature of the way 
in which the treatise is organized. When the text resumes in 1.9.2, 
Seneca is clearly in the midst of a long and vigorous digression deal- 
ing with the moral corruption of his society—here the themes are 
sexual corruption and financial greed—that well illustrates Quintil- 
ian's description of him as an "outstanding lambaster of vice” (Inst. 
Orat. 10.1.129). There are several such digressions in the work, and 
they serve to punctuate what would otherwise be a rigorous march 
through the doctrinal program. At 1.10 Seneca begins to wind down 
the digression by connecting it with the theme that has evidently 
inspired it: the gravity of ingratitude as a vice. l'hat theme began in 
the lost section of book 1, perhaps treating the topic of who should 
give,’ and the next major topic begins abruptly at 1.11.1: how and what 
the benefactor is to give. In the rest of book 1 the “what” is addressed; 
book 2 takes up the “how.” The discussion of what to give is inter- 
rupted in turn by a brief digression on the failings of Alexander the 
Great (1.13), who recurs several times in the work as a negative exem- 
plum for conduct. The book concludes with a passage emphasizing 
the importance of using good judgment in the granting of benefits. 

Book 2 addresses the ideal manner in which benefits should be 
given (2.1717) and received (2.18—25). The account of how to give is a 
persuasive combination of general points of theory, vivid illustrative 
anecdotes (drawn from Seneca's typical range of sources: Roman his- 
tory, Greek philosophical anecdotes), and critical attacks on earlier 
Roman emperors (especially Caligula) and on Alexander the Great. 
The brief declamatory digression on pride (2.13) should not distract 
the reader from the underlying theme: that benefits need to be given 
with judgment and insight adapted to the individual's circumstances 
and the context (the same kind of judgment cited in book 1 as the 
key to choosing what to give). Seneca doesnt allow his reader to lose 
track of the Stoic origins of this advice, and he concludes the section 
with a striking analogy (to ball playing) attributed to Chrysippus, 
the leader and dominant theoretician of the Stoic school in the third 
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century BCE. This comparison is particularly apt as a transition to 
the theme of receiving benefits; it highlights the cooperative and 
reciprocal nature of the social practice of giving and receiving, and 
also the sensitivity to persons and contexts that is always required. 
The Stoic origin of this teaching is reinforced at 2.18.1-2, where an- 
other philosophical source is named (Hecaton of Rhodes, a student 
of Panaetius known for his work on kathékonta, a term variously 
translated as “appropriate actions" or "proper functions”);° there is 
heavy emphasis here on the need for the application of critical intel- 
ligence to the giving and receiving of benefits—as for any practical 
context of action. 

Ingratitude is the natural conclusion of this theme and of the book 
(2.26—35). Envy, greed, and lack of self-knowledge are the key under- 
lying faults that Seneca highlights. Ingratitude to the gods forms a 
climax to the book and foreshadows later occasions on which divine 
generosity is introduced as a model or comparandum for concrete 
social relations (e.g., 3.15.4). The book concludes (2.31735), however, 
with a short though highly significant passage on a paradoxical claim 
that lies at the heart of the treatise's practical message. Accepting a 
benefit in the appropriate state of mind, with the right beliefs, feel- 
ings, and attitudes, is all that is needed to repay the gift. The paradox 
is resolved, in part by relying on the formal definition of "benefit" and 
in part by a clear but technical semantic distinction of a kind that also 
occurs later in the work." The ultimate goal is to reassure recipients 
about receiving benefits; fear that they may not be able to reciprocate 
should not hinder them from building social bonds by receiving ben- 
efits any more than apprehension about possible ingratitude should 
deter the donor from giving in the first place. 

Of the three topics to be covered by the "law of life"—giving, 
receiving, and returning benefits—books 1 and 2 have covered the 
first two. Book 3 announces its concern with the third, but treats it 
in a negative vein by continuing the discussion of ingratitude. At 3.6 
Seneca opens up a discussion which, in our opinion, is reminiscent 
of the hypothetical debates that characterized the declamations so 
important to the rhetorical education of the Roman elite. Should 
ingratitude be an offense punishable by law? In a Roman context 
this was not a completely unrealistic concern? but even as Seneca 
tells it only the Macedonians ever granted legal rights to frustrated 


donors, and that is hardly an inspiring example. The surprisingly 
long and elaborate rejection of this notion is nevertheless of great 
interest. It helps Seneca open the issue of the boundaries between 
social and legal relations, and between law and ethics. It also facili- 
tates emphasis on the distinctive characteristics of giving and receiv- 
ing benefits; the fact that the benefits are properly assessed in terms 
of the mental states of the agents involved, rather than the material 
goods exchanged, and are highly dependent on fine-grained contex- 
tual considerations would make legal judgment extremely difficult. 
Seneca now treats the question of benefits within existing re- 
lationships where doing something for the other person might be 
construed as mere fulfillment of an obligation rather than a free 
gift, as such benefits are meant to be. This issue is particularly hard 
to resolve in cases where a favor from a social inferior is involved, 
notably child to parent (3.29-38) or slave to master (3.18—28). In both 
cases Roman sensibilities are very much on the line: if a slave or a 
child can confer benefit on a master or father, then gratitude will 
be owed to the slave or child. Owing something to a social inferior 
poses a threat to the social standing of a member of the elite or of 
anyone who thinks of himself as being in a superior social position. 
Seneca's arguments here highlight the relatively progressive Stoic 
views on the status and character of slaves (see especially 3.18.2—4 
and 3.20, with the definition of slavery attributed to Chrysippus at 
3.22.1). The moral egalitarianism of Stoic doctrine on this issue is 
inspiring, but it is worth recalling that neither Chrysippus (for whom 
a slave is merely “a long-term employee”) nor Seneca (who went 
further, regarding the slave as being entitled to everything covered 
by man’s duty to man) seemed inclined to abolish the social institu- 
tion of people owning other people. Vivid anecdotes from Roman 
history prepare the way for a more assertive exhortation on the issue 
(3.28), but even here Seneca downplays its significance. As he says at 
3.29.1 in his introduction to the much longer discussion of father-son 
relationships, he “had to say all this [about slaves] in order to beat 
down the arrogance of people who are dependent on good fortune 
and to justify the claim that slaves can give benefits, so that the same 
claim could be made for ones sons.” The climax of the book and its most 
important theme is clearly the question of “whether there might be 
times when children can give their parents greater benefits than they 
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have received." Seneca's judgment about the relative importance of 
these two issues reveals a great deal about his audience and its cul- 
tural anxieties.” His way of arguing from slaves to children reveals a 
lot about Roman habits of thought, for Seneca does not need to spell 
out what every Roman knew: that the patria potestas," with its power 
of life and death and power to inflict corporal punishment, made 
it hard to distinguish legally the position of children from that of 
slaves. The father was the head of the household, or pazerfamilias, and 
he held this extraordinary power over both slaves and children, even 
if fathers were not expected to use these powers normally against 
children." 

Seneca argues that sons can certainly outdo their fathers in ben- 
efits, and in doing so he relies on numerous anecdotes, not least the 
case of Scipio Africanus (3.33). But he also engages with the issue 
on a more philosophical level, by rebutting the argument that a son 
cannot outdo his father on the grounds that his father is the cause 
of his existence and so of his ability to give benefits at all. While the 
issue of social and familial attitudes is foremost in his mind, Seneca 
is clearly interested in a more technical question of causation as well 
(3.29.3-3.30; cf. 3.34). His philosophical engagement with the issues 
is illustrated by the claim at 3.35.1 that he is about to add some ar- 
guments “coined ...in our own mint.” This leads not just to more 
anecdotes and rebuttals, but also to Seneca's embrace of the idea that 
a competitive approach to demonstrating virtue can be a positive 
force in life (3.36—38) and to his powerful elaboration of the idea in 
examples and in rhetorical exhortations. 


The Pivotal Book 4 


After books 1 through 3 have discussed the three topics announced in 
1.4.2—3, book 4 raises the discussion to a new level. Of all the books 
in this work, it is perhaps the most consistent in its philosophical 
interest, explicitly relating the subject of benefits to the fundamental 
doctrines of formal ethics. The formal theme is reminiscent of Plato's 
Republic, where in book 2 Socrates asks whether we pursue justice for 
its own sake or for the sake of the good outcomes it produces; here 
Seneca asks whether we confer benefits and show gratitude for their 
own sake or for the sake of reward. In both cases it is clear that there 
are both intrinsic and extrinsic advantages to the positive behaviour 


(justice, generous giving, and receiving), and Seneca tackles the is- 
sue very much on the theoretical level, with a clear philosophical 
opponent: the Epicureans, whose consequentialism extends not just 
to political values but to all social relations as well (though there 
seems to have been some debate within that school about whether 
friendship in some cases becomes an intrinsic value). The fulcrum of 
Seneca’s argument is that benefit-giving, properly done, is an act of 
virtue (4.3.1; cf. 4.1.3). The sapiens, having been mentioned only in 
passing before book 4 (e.g., 2.18.4, 2.35.2), now features prominently, 
and in the second half of the book (4.26—40) the treatment of hard 
cases will explore the concept and behavior of the Stoic sage. Unsur- 
prisingly for a Stoic, Seneca also invokes the gods as a paradigm of 
ideal human behavior; this leads into a lengthy treatment of theology 
and providential cosmology (4.3.2—4.9.1). 

The fact that conferring benefits is worthwhile for its own sake 
does not, of course, mean that it is done uncritically. As an expression 
of human virtue, it is first and foremost an expression of practical 
reason, and the need to exercise discernment and apply sound de- 
liberative reasoning in the face of the concrete circumstances of life 
is emphasized repeatedly in the bulk of book 4. The debate is sharp 
and principled throughout, with the Epicureans a recurrent target of 
criticism and even abuse. For Seneca the value of virtue is intrinsic, 
but he does not hesitate to point out (4.18) that the social virtues are 
the indispensable gift of the gods to human beings; without them 
our vulnerable species would be driven to destruction by other ani- 
mals. As in the myth of Plato's Protagoras, the gods give humanity 
the attributes (here, reason and fellowship) that make our life and 
our superiority to other animals possible. This may well sound like a 
utilitarian justification of the virtues, but the divine origin of the vir- 
tues that underwrite social cohesion is meant to give them a unique 
standing. Seneca carefully acknowledges the fact that true generosity 
“also possesses an element of advantage” (4.20.1) but maintains that 
there are, as envisaged in the Republic,” hard cases which prove that 
the virtues’ fundamental value is intrinsic. 

The fact that giving benefits and repaying them with gratitude 
are by definition matters of attitude rather than overt material ex- 
change comes to the fore again at 4.21—22 as part of the argument 
that external rewards are superfluous; key features of the definition 
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are repeated at 4.29.3 as well. But more weight is given, it seems, to 
the role of the gods as models for proper human behavior (4.23-32). 
It is clear that they do not give with the expectation of being repaid, 
so we should not do so either. That they go so far as to give benefits 
to those whom they know to be unworthy and ungrateful proves 
that expectation of reward cannot be their motivation for giving.” 
But if the gods are a model for human behavior, there is one crucial 
difference. Humans cannot be sure of the facts and know the future 
as the gods can. This objection sparks a philosophically significant 
exposition of Stoic views about rational action (4.3334) in conditions 
of uncertainty and of the freedom and adaptability this permits as 
circumstances change (4.34—36). The point is supported with anec- 
dotes from the Hellenistic world (Philip of Macedon and Zeno of 
Citium, 4.37-38). 

Though they are harnessed to a specific problem, Seneca’s in- 
sights about the nature of practical reason in Stoicism are philo- 
sophically sharp and rooted in the formal Stoic definition of benefit 
and gratitude. In the final paragraph of book 4, the conclusion of the 
first and most essential part of the whole treatise, Seneca returns to a 
central concern raised most recently at 4.21: What if the recipient of a 
benefit is unable to return it? This gives Seneca one last opportunity 
to emphasize the key lesson of this reflectively didactic treatise: that 
repaying a benefit, like giving it, is essentially a matter of attitude 
rather than material exchange. The business, as he has said at the 
beginning, “is carried out with one’s mind” (1.5.2). Being grateful is 
not hard if one has the right attitude, and repaying materially is not 
gratitude if one lacks the right attitude (4.40). And only you, Seneca 
believes, can know whether or not your attitude is right (see 4.21.4); 


one’s own self-awareness becomes crucial to one’s well-being. 


Books 5 through 7 


Standing at the center of the treatise, preceded by three books of pre- 
cepts and followed by three books of problematic cases and complex 
questions, book 4 is the pivot of an essentially symmetrical structure. 
The last three books of On Benefits continue the work of book 4, 
not only by tackling the kind of conundrums with which that book 
ended, but also by continuing the more elevated level of philosophi- 
cal argument so that detailed moral discussion becomes something 


more morally profound and complex than the rudimentary and 
straightforward instruction that predominates in the early books. 
Here, Seneca has moved on from elementary instruction by precept 
to a more sophisticated discussion of hard cases, which helps to refine 
the earlier teaching. Liberalis too is represented as having moved on 
to become a more active participant, requesting the discussion of 
particular problems and being asked to select which questions he 
wishes to pursue (6.1).’Thus the apparently miscellaneous themes of 
the last three books are not developed independently of the first four 
books, even if they are less tightly interconnected. In book 5—after a 
short and complimentary address to his dedicatee, including a char- 
acter sketch that links the first problems to be treated with Libera- 
lis’s own concerns—Seneca deals with a theme already familiar from 
book 3, asking whether it is shameful to be outdone in benefit-giving. 
As before, he concludes that it is not. This is followed by a sharply 
argued analysis of whether one may benefit oneself (5.7-11). Finally, 
Seneca pulls back from the apparently needless technicality of this 
discussion with an apologetic explanation (5.12.1-2), as he often does 
in the Letters as well^—only to reenter the dialectical fray with a 
consideration of the paradox “that no one is ungrateful” (5.12.3—5.14.5) 
and its contrary, that everyone is ungrateful (5.1517). The arguments 
pro and contra of the rhetorical schools merge here with the dialecti- 
cal exercises of philosophers. There follow further puzzles and prob- 
lems about gratitude for benefits indirectly conferred, and Seneca 
overtly acknowledges the debating game he represents (5.19.8) when 
he says that he will “lay aside debating in dialogue mode and give an 
opinion like a legal expert.” The intricate exploration of such puzzles 
continues to the end of the book, where once more the central im- 
portance of one’s underlying intentions and attitudes is highlighted 
as the proper criterion for settling such issues (5.25.46). 

Book 6 also opens with self-conscious apologies for the some- 
what niggling (as Seneca presents them) issues to be discussed. Here 
the topics for debate are again formally referred to as quaestiones, the 
formal themes to be debated in the “schools.” Though ambivalent 
about the value of this practice (is it philosophically rewarding, or 
merely intellectually entertaining?), Seneca nevertheless turns these 
discussions to good purpose. The issue of whether a benefit can be 
taken away (6.2—6) is used to emphasize the invulnerability that at- 
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taches to incorporeals, which in turn underlines the critical role of 
intention in constituting true benefits. The metaphysical doctrines 
might be arcane, but the moral outcome of the debate is not at all 
irrelevant." The same may be said for the next quaestio (6.7-14): Are 
we obliged to someone who benefits us without intending to do so? 
The discussion here is detailed and nuanced—casuistical, one might 
say—but for the fact that the central issue is always the intention and 
state of mind of the donor. The role of legalistic debate is manifest 
here, blending seamlessly with philosophical analysis. The same may 
be said of the questions that follow (6.15-19), all of which turn on 
the difficult task of assessing in its context the value of a particular 
benefit on a given occasion. This series of questions culminates in 
a discussion of the benefits granted by the gods and one’s parents 
(6.20-24), which includes consideration of the obligations incurred 
by beneficiaries who are too misguided or unaware to appreciate 
what is being given to them. 

The final theme of book 6 raises a number of issues about giving 
and repayment that must arise often in situations where there are 
significant disparities of wealth and power. If the strong and mighty 
have helped us out, how are we to repay them? How could we repay 
them, when they have so much more than we do? Evidently, the 
thought goes, we could do so if they fell from power and became 
vulnerable. And so we are tempted to wish misfortune on those who 
have aided us, just so that we can finally repay them. Clearly this 
reasoning is perverse and contrary to the very idea of benefit and 
gratitude—and yet the discussion of it occupies the longest section of 
this book (6.2543). By now Seneca’s solution is evident to the reader: 
that we repay benefit with our good will and intangible assistance, 
not necessarily with material goods. We should be content to remain 
in the debt of our benefactors, prepared to do something for them as 
soon as possible, relaxed and confident about the good will of both 
parties involved. The point is driven home with a characteristic range 
of historical examples from Roman and Greek culture and history. 

The seventh and final book, consisting even more clearly of left- 
over themes than books 5 and 6, opens with an excursus, based on the 
rhetorically elaborated views of the Cynic philosopher Demetrius, 
on the theme of needlessly precise investigations—an issue already 
raised and parried several times, but never at such length as here 


(7.1-3). The excursus provides a smooth transition to another dialec- 
tical question, about the alleged conflict between the claim that the 
Stoic sage possesses all things and the possibility of giving benefits 
to the sage (7.4-13). The response involves a systematic consider- 
ation of the different ways in which things can be said to “belong” 
to people—again, a typically Stoic semantic resolution for one of 
their own paradoxes. The distinctively Cynic approach to owner- 
ship and freedom is elaborated through another imagined speech by 
Demetrius in 7.9—10 and in the anecdote of his confrontation with 
Caligula (7.11): a story reminiscent of the one told about the Cynic 
and the king at 2.17. 

After a lacuna of unknown length (7.13 is all that is left of it), 
which seems to have contained a quaestio about the magnitude of 
benefits received, Seneca raises a new and final issue that brings into 
sharper focus a central question raised previously in various ways 
throughout the treatise. In asking ^whether someone who has made 
every effort to return a benefit has in fact returned it" (7.14.1), Seneca 
goes to the heart of his central claims: that one's attitude and sincere 
endeavor are what makes any action what it is. External and tangible 
success is not required, but true efforts are. Like other stochastic 
crafts, such as legal pleading and military leadership, the expert prac- 
tice of giving and gratitude is a success even if external events get in 
the way of the desired outcome (7.14.35). Here as elsewhere in the 
treatise, Seneca is careful to distinguish financial obligation, where 
best efforts are not sufficient, from the obligation to repay a favor, 
which operates on a different level even though the language of giv- 
ing and receiving, owing and repaying is so deceptively similar. 

Generosity and gratitude require a delicate balance between ac- 
knowledging that the effort to repay can suffice and allowing oneself 
to become an ungrateful free rider. It can be difficult to achieve this 
balance when dealing with imperfect moral agents," so Seneca offers 
this sensible advice (7.16.1): that the giver should typically regard the 
gift as having been returned even when no material return is made, 
and that the recipient should maintain an attitude of obligation— 
should say *I still owe." As always, Seneca insists that the criterion 
for how to handle the question is "the public good” (7.16.2). The prag- 
matic nature of the treatise comes up even in the midst of dialectical 
debate: the right approach must not only cohere with Stoic theory 
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but it must also work in the preservation of robust social bonds. This 
makes the detailed discussions about benefits among sages less rel- 
evant and urgent than they should be (see 7.17.177.19.4), and Seneca 
acknowledges this at 7.16.5. Sadly, the questions at 7.19.5—7.20.5 about 
how to treat someone who has become truly wicked and socially 
destructive were probably becoming pertinent to daily life at the 
court of Nero. 

Before concluding the treatise, Seneca digresses with a series of 
philosophical anecdotes. One, about a Pythagorean, teaches us to 
care more about maintaining the appropriate attitudes of generosity 
than about mere material transactions (7.21), the aim being always for 
the giver and recipient to cultivate appropriate attitudes. T'his lesson 
is also the focus of the rest of the book, as Seneca urges his readers 
to work at maintaining the right sort of mental stance. With anec- 
dotes about Socrates (7.24) and Aristippus (7.25), quotations from 
Ovid (7.23.1) and Virgil (7.23.1, 7.25.2), direct exhortation to the reader 
and vividly imagined examples (7.27), sober advice and encourage- 
ment to self-assessment (7.28, 7.31), rhetorical confrontations with our 
own stubborn beliefs (7.29730), and an insistence that as givers we 
should imitate the gods (7.31), the treatise's conclusion is a crescendo 
of philosophical protreptic. But in his efforts not to discourage his 
imperfect readers by making unrealistic demands on them, Seneca is 
careful to spell out how his hyperbole is to be understood (7.2223). 
His characteristic ability to boil down the big message into a small 
sententia is reflected in his final sentence: “The mark of a great mind 
is not to give a benefit and to lose it; the mark of a great mind is to 
lose a benefit and to give." 


The text of Seneca's On Benefits is sometimes difficult to establish 
with certainty. As a general policy we follow the Teubner text of 
Hosius (second edition, Leipzig 1914). Where we diverge from Ho- 
sius on a significant matter, a textual note is indicated by a Roman 
numeral. These textual notes are found on pages 209-12. 


On Benefits 


Book 1 


17 





(1.1) Within the wide range of mistakes made by those who live 
recklessly and without reflection, my excellent Liberalis, there is al- 
most nothing, I would claim, more harmful than our ignorance of 
how to give and receive benefits. The result is that since benefits are 
bestowed badly, they are owed badly. We complain that our benefits 
are not returned, but it is too late, since they were ruined while be- 
ing given. (1.2) And it is no surprise that among the large number of 
extremely grave vices, none is more common than those stemming 
from an ungrateful mind. I can see several causes for this state of af- 
fairs. The first is that we do not select worthy recipients for our gifts. 
By contrast, when we are going to lend money we make a thorough 
inquiry into the inherited assets and lifestyle of our debtor; we do 
not sow seed onto ground that is exhausted and infertile. But our 
benefits we cast off without any discrimination, rather than actually 
giving them. 

(1.3) It would be hard to say which is more shameful: repudiat- 
ing a benefit or asking for repayment. For this is the kind of loan of 
which you should receive back only as much as is freely offered. The 
reason why defaulting is so very shameful is that meeting one’s obli- 
gations requires not resources, but only attitude. For the person who 
owes a benefit repays it. (1.4) Though blame falls on those who do 
not even claim to be grateful, it falls on us too. We encounter many 
ingrates; we create more. Sometimes it is because we are harsh and 
reproachful in our demands for repayment; sometimes we are fickle 
and regret our gift almost immediately; sometimes we are complain- 
ers making a fuss about trivialities. We spoil any feeling of gratitude 
not just after we have given the benefits, but even while we are giving 
them. (1.5) Who of us has ever been satisfied with a single passing re- 
quest? Who has not frowned, turned away, and pretended to be busy 
when he thinks he is being asked for something? Or used long and 
deliberately interminable conversation to eliminate the opportunity 
for someone to make a request, exploiting various tactics to evade 
urgent needs? (1.6) When cornered, who has not stalled for time 
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(that is, made a cowardly refusal) or promised to give, but reluctantly, 
with furrowed brows and ill-natured, grudgingly uttered words? 
(1.7) No one ever enjoys being indebted when he has not received the 
benefit but has extorted it. Can anyone be grateful to a person who 
arrogantly tosses off the benefit, angrily throws it in his face, or gives 
it only out of weariness, to avoid further hassle? It is a big mistake to 
suppose that the recipient will reciprocate when you have worn him 
out with delays and tortured him with uncertainty. 

(1.8) A benefit is owed with the same attitude as that with which 
it is given; that is why it should not be given carelessly. If someone 
receives a benefit from an unwitting donor, he feels indebted only 
to himself. Giving should definitely not be delayed, for since the 
willingness of the donor is always important when evaluating a kind 
deed, the donor who acts only after a delay was for a long time 
unwilling. By all means do not give in an offensive manner. It is a 
natural fact that insults have more impact on people than services 
do—which is why the latter quickly fade from the mind and the for- 
mer are stubbornly preserved in memory. So what should you expect 
if you offend a recipient while obligating him? The beneficiary would 
show sufficient gratitude just by forgiving the benefit! 

(1.9) Nevertheless, the mass of ungrateful recipients should 
not make us slow to do favors. In the first place, as I have said, we 
ourselves are responsible for increasing their number. Second, the 
immortal gods themselves are not dissuaded from exercising their 
profuse and ceaseless generosity” by the existence of impious people 
who neglect the gods. The gods act in accordance with their nature 
and confer benefit on everything, and this includes even people who 
misrepresent their gifts. Let us follow the example of the gods, as 
far as our human weakness allows; let us give benefits rather than 
lend them. Anyone who thinks about being repaid while he is giving 
deserves to be cheated. 

“But suppose it has turned out badly!” (1.10) Children and wives 
have also let us down, but we still get married and raise families. We 
are so persistent in the face of our experiences in life that we even 
go back to war after a defeat and back to sea after a shipwreck. It is 
much more appropriate to persist in giving benefits to people. If one 
does not give on the grounds that one has not been repaid, then the 
giving was for the sake of being repaid; and that gives a good excuse 


to the ungrateful, who should be ashamed not to return a favor if 
they can. (1.11) So many people are unworthy of seeing the light of 
day; still, the sun rises. So many people complain of being born; still, 
nature brings forth new offspring and permits the very people who 
would prefer not to have existed to carry on living. 

(1.12) It is a sign of a great and good mind to pursue not the 
returns from benefits, but the benefits themselves, and even after 
dealing with bad people to seek out a good person. What would be 
so wonderful about helping out many people if no one ever let us 
down? In fact, it is a virtue to give benefits that are not guaranteed 
to be repaid in the future, benefits whose returns are felt imme- 
diately by a donor of real excellence. (1.13) Ingratitude should not 
deter us or make us reluctant to undertake a splendid action; in fact, 
if I were barred from the prospect of finding a person who would 
be grateful, I would rather not receive benefits than not give them, 
because someone who declines to give simply anticipates the vice of 
the ingrate. I will say just what I mean: someone who fails to return a 
benefit makes a bigger mistake, but someone who fails to give makes 


an earlier mistake. 


(2.1) 
When you set out to lavish benefits on the multitude 
Many must be lost to make one good gift.’ 


Two criticisms can be made of the first line. For the multitude is 
not the proper recipient of generous giving and there is no respect- 
able way to make lavish gifts of anything, least of all benefits; for if 
you eliminate judgment they cease to be benefits and will acquire 
some other label. (2.2) The meaning of the second line is splendid: 
one benefit well given compensates for the harm done by many that 
are wasted. Consider, I beg of you, whether it is not both truer and 
more fitting for the high-mindedness of a benefactor, to exhort him 
to give benefits even if none of them turns out to be well given. For 
it is false to say that “many must be lost.” None is ruined, for whoever 
“loses” was keeping an account. 

(2.3) The bookkeeping for benefits is quite simple. A certain 
amount is disbursed; if there is any repayment at all, then it is a 
profit. If there is no repayment, it is not a loss. I gave it only in order 
to give. No one records benefits in an account book and then, like 
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a greedy collection agent, demands payment at a set day and time. 
A good man never thinks about his gifts unless he is reminded by 
someone wishing to repay them. Otherwise the benefits are con- 
verted into loans. Treating a benefit as an expenditure is a shameful 
form of loan-sharking. (2.4) No matter how previous benefits have 
turned out, carry on bestowing them on others. They will be bet- 
ter off in the hands of the ungrateful who might perhaps be made 
grateful some day by a sense of shame, a convenient opportunity, or 
emulation. Do not give up. Keep on with your task and fulfill the role 
of a good man. Assist one person with wealth, someone else with 
credit, another with your influence, someone else with your advice, 
another with sensible instructions. (2.5) Even beasts are aware of 
kindnesses, and no animal is so intractable that care and attention 
will not gentle it and produce affection towards his handler. Those 
who train them can safely handle lions’ mouths; feeding makes the 
fiercest elephants cooperative and obedient—that is how effective 
persistent care and service are at winning over animals who cannot 
even understand and appreciate benefits. A man is ungrateful in the 
face of the first benefit? He wont be in the face of the second. Has 
he forgotten them both? The third will remind him of those he has 
let slip. (3.1) Someone who jumps to the conclusion that his benefits 
have been lost will in fact lose them. But someone who perseveres 
and heaps benefit upon benefit will squeeze gratitude even from a 
heart that is hard and forgetful. The recipient won't have the nerve 
to stare down so many benefits; wherever he turns in his efforts to 
avoid remembering them, let him see you there. Besiege him with 
your benefits. 

(3.2) I will tell you what the distinctive properties of benefits are, 
if you will first permit me to skip over the issues that do not mat- 
ter: why there are three Graces;” why they are sisters; why they are 
portrayed holding hands with each other, smiling, youthful, virginal, 
and with loose and translucent clothing. (3.3) Some people advance 
the view that one of them stands for giving a benefit, one for receiv- 
ing it, and one for returning it. Others hold that they represent three 
kinds of benefactors: those who confer benefits, those who return 
them, and those who accept benefits and return them at the same 
time. (3.4) But no matter which of these interpretations you decide 
is true, what good does this specialized knowledge do for us? And 


what about the fact that the group dances in a circle with intertwined 
hands? Is it because a benefit has an orderly sequence, passing from 
hand to hand and yet returning to the giver, and loses its integral 
character if the sequence is at any point broken, being most beauti- 
ful if the continuity of the alternation is maintained? In the dance, 
though, the older sister has a greater value, like those who confer 
benefits. (3.5) The Graces have joyful expressions, just as those who 
give and receive benefits generally do. They are youthful because the 
remembrance of benefits should not grow old. They are virginal be- 
cause benefits are unspoiled, pure, and revered by all. Benefits should 
not be constrained or obligated—that is why the Graces wear loose 
robes. And the robes are translucent because benefits want to be in 
full view. 

(3.6) But suppose that someone is so dedicated to the Greeks 
that he thinks these questions are vital. Even so, no one will think 
it matters what names Hesiod gave the Graces. He called the eldest 
Aglaea, the middle one Euphrosyne, and the youngest Thalia. Each 
authority twists the interpretation of these names as it suits him, 
trying to reduce them to some orderly plan; in fact, though, Hesiod 
just assigned to the girls the names that he felt like giving them. 
(3.7) So Homer changed the name of one, called her Pasiphaé and 
engaged her to be married—so you can tell that these are not Vestal 
Virgins!’ I could find you another poet who portrays the Graces as 
tightly girded, and as going about in thick Phryxian wool garments. 
So Mercury stands beside them too, not because it is reason—that 
is, discourse'—that urges us to give benefits, but because that is what 
the painter felt like doing. (3.8) Chrysippus, who is famous for his 
sophisticated intellectual analysis that gets to the heart of the truth, 
and who only says what is needed to get the job done and never uses 
more words than he needs in order to be understood— Chrysippus, 
too, filled his entire book with this nonsense, leaving himself only a 
little bit of room to discuss the actual process of giving, receiving, and 
returning benefits. He didn't slip the myths into his discussion, but 
rather slipped the discussion into his myths. (3.9) For over and above 
the material that Hecaton copied out, Chrysippus also said that the 
three Graces are the daughters of Jupiter and Eurynome, younger 
than the Hours! but just a bit better-looking, and consequently the 
devoted followers of Venus. He thinks that their mother's name is 
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relevant: she was called Eurynome because the sharing out of ben- 
efits requires an inheritance that spreads far and wide.’ As though 
mothers are routinely named after their daughters! And as though 
poets get the names right anyway! (3.10) Just as an announcer uses 
bravado in place of his memory, and if he cannot report someone's 
real name makes one up, the poets do not think it matters if they tell 
the truth. Either out of necessity or because they are seduced by the 
aesthetic effect, they demand that each character be called whatever 
works out prettily in the poem. And it is not dishonest of them sim- 
ply to add a new name to the list. The next poet who comes along 
demands that the Graces be called by the names he chooses. To be 
convinced, just consider Thalia, who is our particular focus. She is a 
Grace in Hesiod and a Muse in Homer. 

(4.1) But to avoid doing what I criticize others for, I will omit 
all those topics that are so far off the mark that they are not even in 
the vicinity. Just you look out for me, if anyone takes me to task for 
knocking Chrysippus off his pedestal—he is a great man, of course, 
but still he is a Greek and his overly subtle sharpness gets blunted 
and even turned against him. Even when he seems to be getting 
something done, he delivers a pinprick rather than a piercing blow. 
(4.2) But what is sharpness on this issue? Our job is to discuss benefits 
and to organize the topic which more than any other binds together 
human society. A law of life must be laid down, so that unreflective 
“niceness” doesn't satisfy us under the guise of an apparent kindness, 
and so that this very caution doesn’t impede our generosity (which 
must neither fall short nor go to excess) even as it moderates it. 

(4.3) People must be taught to give benefits freely, receive them 
freely, and return them freely and to set themselves a grand chal- 
lenge: not just to match in actions and attitude those to whom we 
are obligated, but even to outdo them, for the person who should 
return a favor never catches up unless he gets ahead. Donors must 
be taught not to keep accounts; recipients must be taught that they 
owe even more than they have received. (4.4) Chrysippus exhorts us 
to engage in this most honorable competition, outdoing benefits with 
benefits, when he says that since the Graces are Jupiter's daughters, 
we must regard insufficient gratitude as an act of impiety and as an 
injustice to such beautiful girls. (4.5) Teach me one of the lessons 
that can help me to become more beneficent and more grateful to 


my benefactors and which stimulate the minds of the obligers and 
the obliged to compete, the donors to be forgetful, and those who 
owe to retain a persistent memory. Let us leave those frivolities to 
the poets; their job is to please our ears and tell a sweet-sounding 
story. (4.6) But as for those whose ambition is to heal our minds, 
to maintain faithfulness as a factor in human affairs, and to fill our 
minds with a continued awareness of our responsibilities, let them 
speak seriously and act with great power—unless, perhaps, you think 
that frivolous fictions and arguments fit for old women might be able 
to prevent the most destructive possible turn of events: a universal 
cancellation of benefits.’ 

(5.1) But just as I skip over superfluous topics, so I must announce 
that the first thing we have to learn is the following: what we owe 
when we have received a benefit. For one person says that what he 
owes is the money he received, someone else says it is the consul- 
ship, or a priestly office, or the governorship of a province. (5.2) But 
those things are the signs of the favors, not the favors themselves. 
A benefit cannot be touched with one’s hand; the business is car- 
ried out with one’s mind. There is a big difference between the raw 
material of a benefit and the benefit itself. Consequently, the benefit 
is not the gold, the silver, or any of the things which are thought to 
be most important; rather, the benefit is the intention of the giver. 
To be sure, inexperienced observers only take note of what they see, 
what is handed over to someone else, and what is possessed, while 
they <regard as trivial> the very thing that is in fact valuable and pre- 
cious. (5.3) The things we hold in our hands, which we gaze upon, the 
things that are the focus of our desires, these things are vulnerable; 
bad luck and injustice can take them away from us. But a benefit en- 
dures even when we have lost the thing through which it was given, 
for the benefit is a correct deed,’ and no violence can nullify it. 

(5.4) I ransomed someone’s friend from the pirates, but some 
other enemy captured this friend and threw him into prison; this 
enemy has deprived him of the use of my benefit, not of the benefit 
itself. I restored to someone his children by rescuing them from a 
shipwreck or from a fire, and then a disease or some other unfair acci- 
dent snatched them away. Even without the children he still has what 
was given in connection with the children. (5.5) So all the things 
that are mistakenly labeled benefits are the means through which 
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the good will of a friend expresses itself. The same thing happens in 
other matters too: the appearance of something is in one place, the 
thing itself is in another. (5.6) The general may bestow on someone 
the torque,’ the siege crown, or the civic crown. What intrinsic value 
is there in the crown? In the magistrate's toga?" Or in the rods of 
office? Or in the right to speak from the magisterial platform or in 
the triumphal chariot? None of those things is an honor, just the sign 
of an honor. Similarly, what we can see is not a benefit but merely the 
evidence and indicator of a benefit. 

(6.1) So what is a benefit? It is a well-intentioned action that 
confers joy and in so doing derives joy, inclined towards and willingly 
prepared for doing what it does. And so it matters not what is done 
or what is given, but with what attitude, since the benefit consists not 
in what is done or given but rather in the intention of the giver or 
agent. (6.2) You can see how big a difference there is between them 
by reflecting that a benefit is unconditionally good while what is 
done or given is neither good nor bad. It is the intention that exalts 
what is petty and brings light to what is shabby; intention humbles 
those things that are grand and generally regarded as valuable. But 
the objects of our striving do not have either character: they are 
neither good nor bad. The difference lies in where they are directed 
by the steersman who gives form to things. (6.3) The benefit itself 
is not the thing that is counted out or handed over; similarly, the 
honor to the gods does not consist in the sacrificial animals, no mat- 
ter how fat and shining with gold they might be, but rather in the 
correct and pious intention of the worshippers. And so good people 
can be observant even with barley groats and rustic cakes, whereas 
bad people cannot avoid impiety even though they stain the altars 
with rivers of blood. 

(7.1) If benefits consisted in the things and not precisely in the 
intention of the benefactor, then the benefits would be greater to the 
extent that the things received are greater. But that is not the case. 
For often we are more obliged to the person who gave us a small 
gift in grand manner, who “matched the wealth of kings with his 
intention," who gave little but did so freely, who ignored his own 
poverty while showing concern for mine, who was not just willing to 
help out but eager to do so, who felt like he was receiving a benefit 
because he was giving one, who gave as though he would «not» later 


receive and received as though he had not given, who watched for, 
even sought out, an opportunity to serve. (7.2) By contrast, as I have 
already said, benefits that have to be extracted from the donor or that 
fall carelessly from him—these benefits are not appreciated even if 
they seem large in bulk and in appearance; a gift given with a ready 
hand is much more appreciated than one given with a generous hand. 
(7.3) What this person gave to me was very small; but he could do no 
more. What this other person gave is great; but he was hesitant, he 
put it off, he moaned while he was giving, he gave arrogantly, and he 
paraded the fact that he was giving, and did not intend to give plea- 
sure to the recipient. He gave to his own ambition and not to me. 

(8.1) Everyone used to offer Socrates gifts, each according to his 
own resources. Aeschines, who was poor and a student of Socrates, 
said, “I cannot find anything worthy of you which I could give you; 
it is only in this respect that I feel poor. And so I give you the only 
thing I have: myself. I only ask that you appreciate my gift, such as it 
is, and reflect that although other people have given you a great deal, 
they have kept back more for themselves.” (8.2) Socrates replied, “Of 
course you have given me a great gift—unless, that is, you set a low 
value on yourself. So I will be sure to return you to yourself in bet- 
ter condition than I received you.” With this gift Aeschines outdid 
Alcibiades, whose intentions matched his wealth, and the generous 
gifts of all the wealthy young men. 

(9.1) Do you see how a well-intentioned donor can discover the 
raw material for generosity, even amidst straitened circumstances? In 
my opinion, Aeschines was saying, “Fortune, your desire to make me 
poor has been ineffectual. Despite you, I will send this man a worthy 
gift; since I cannot give it from your resources, I will give it from my 
own.” And there is no reason for you to conclude that Aeschines was 
undervaluing himself. He was willing to offer himself as payment for 
himself. This talented young man found a way to give Socrates to 
himself. You should not consider the magnitude of each gift, but the 
quality of the giver....™ 

(9.2) ...a cunning man provided easy access to those with unre- 
strained desires; and, though he was not actually going to do anything 
to fulfill their improper ambitions, he gave them verbal encourage- 
ment. His reputation would suffer, though, if he were sharp-tongued 
and long-faced as he displayed his good fortune to the envy of others. 
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They curry favor with prosperous people, yet hate them. They detest 
others for doing exactly what they would themselves do, if only they 
could. 

(9.3) They humiliated other men’s wives, not behind closed doors 
even, but out in public, and then allowed other men to do the same 
to their own wives. If a man denies his wife permission to make 
herself publicly available as she goes about town in her sedan chair, 
on display for inspection by all kinds of prospective clients, Ais be- 
havior is thought to be boorish and uncultivated, a mark of the kind 
of bad character that all respectable married women detest. (9.4) If 
a man becomes known for not having a mistress, and does not pay 
an allowance to someone else’s wife, then all the respectable married 
women say he is beneath them, a man with base desires prone to 
chasing after slave girls. The result is that adultery is now the most 
reliable" route to betrothal and both widowhood and bachelorhood 
have become a general practice, since no one takes a wife unless he 
is taking one away from someone else. (9.5) Nowadays men compete 
to squander what they have stolen and then to collect what they have 
squandered all over again, and they do so with a ferocious and bit- 
ter greed, caring for nothing, despising other men's poverty even as 
they fear it for themselves more than any other misfortune; they up- 
set civil order with their unjust behavior, terrorizing and oppressing 
weaker men. It is no surprise that provinces are pillaged and corrupt 
judgments can be resold to the other side once the bidding is opened 
to both; after all, it is a universal legal principle that you are allowed 
to sell something that you have purchased. 

(10.1) But I have been carried away by my enthusiasm and the 
stimulus of the subject; so let us bring this to a conclusion by show- 
ing that the fault does not belong to our era. Our ancestors made the 
complaint, we make the complaint, and our descendents will com- 
plain about it too: morals are corrupt, vice is dominant, human affairs 
are declining, and all sense of right and wrong is crumbling. But the 
situation is still the same and it will remain pretty much the same, 
give or take a little movement one way or the other, like the waves 
which the incoming tide brings further inland and the outgoing tide 
holds back to the low-water line. (10.2) At one point our moral fail- 
ings will lean more in the direction of adultery than any other vice, 
and the restraints of sexual modesty will be shattered; at another 


point the dominant vice will be the mad excesses of feasting and 
gastronomic extravagance, which reduce inheritances to a shameful 
state of ruin; at some other time it will be excessive cultivation of 
the body and an obsession with beauty that advertises intellectual 
and moral ugliness; again, it will be badly managed freedom which 
breaks out into presumptuous impudence; then we will descend into 
public and private savagery and the madness of civil wars, in which 
everything sacred and holy is violated. Some day drunkenness will 
bring respect, and the capacity to drink a huge volume of strong wine 
will be a virtue. (10.3) Vices do not wait around in just one location; 
they are on the move and jostle competitively with each other— 
sometimes winning, sometimes losing. But we will always be obliged 
to make the same declaration about ourselves: that we are bad now, 
have been bad in the past, and (though I add this point reluctantly) 
will be bad in the future. (10.4) There will always be killers, tyrants, 
thieves, adulterers, rapists, violators of religion, and traitors. 

But lower than all of these is the ungrateful man—unless, of 
course, all those crimes actually stem from ingratitude, without 
which hardly any great crime achieves its full magnitude. Treat it as 
the greatest crime—and so avoid committing it. But think of it as 
the slightest—and so forgive it if someone commits it against you. 
For the sum total of the injustice is that you have lost the benefit 
you gave; you have preserved what is best about it, the fact that you 
gave it. 

(10.5) We must, of course, take great care to bestow benefits above 
all on people who will respond with gratitude; but even so, there are 
some benefits which we will confer even if we suspect that they may 
not turn out well, and which we will confer on others not only if we 
come to the conclusion that the recipients will be ungrateful but even 
if we know that they have been so in the past. For example, if I can 
rescue someone’s children from grave danger without any danger 
to myself, then I will not hesitate to do so. I will even shed my own 
blood to defend someone who is worthy, and I will share in the risks; 
and if someone is unworthy but I can rescue him from bandits by 
raising a shout, then it won't bother me to utter the cry that might 
bring safety to a fellow human being. 

(11.1) Next let us discuss which benefits should be given and how 
they should be given. We should first give benefits that are necessary, 
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next benefits that are useful, then benefits that are pleasant; at all 
events we should give benefits that will endure. But we should start 
with the necessary. For our minds are affected differently by things 
that our life depends on, and by things that adorn our life or furnish 
it. A person can be a finicky evaluator of something that he can 
easily do without and about which he can say, “Take it back. I don't 
need it. I am happy with what I have." And at times one is inclined 
not just to return what he has been given, but even to throw it away. 
(11.2) Necessary benefits fall into three categories: first, things we 
cannot live without; second, things we ought not to live without; 
third, things we do not want to live without. 

(11.3) The first type are benefits of this sort: being rescued from 
the clutches of the enemy, a tyrant's rage, proscription, or any of the 
various unpredictable dangers that threaten human life. The greater 
and more terrifying the dangers we have dispelled, the more grati- 
tude we shall acquire. Immediately people think of how great an 
evil they have been spared, and antecedent fear makes our service all 
the more attractive. However, we should not be needlessly slow in 
rescuing someone just in order to have their terror add weight to our 
service. (11.4) Next are benefits that we can, to be sure, live without, 
though death might be preferable, such as freedom, chastity, and 
sanity. After these will come things that are dear to us as a result 
of family connections, blood kinship, familiarity, and long-standing 
acquaintance, such as one's children, spouses, household gods, and 
the other things to which the mind has become so attached that it 
seems worse to be deprived of them than of life itself. 

(11.5) Useful benefits come next, and there is a great and varied 
supply of such things. Here we will place money, not in excess but in 
an amount sufficient for a reasonable level of enjoyment; here too we 
will place honors and advancement for those who strive for higher 
social standing—nothing is more useful than to make oneself useful 
in this sphere." Now we come to the remaining benefits—ones that 
will make the recipients self-indulgent as a result of excess. In this 
area we will proceed in such a way as to make the benefits appreci- 
ated because of their timeliness, because they avoid being common- 
place, the sorts of things that few people have acquired, or at any rate 
few people in that age group, or in just that way—things that, even 
if they are not valuable in their own right, become so because of the 


circumstances of time or place. (11.6) Let us consider what we can 
give that will bring greatest pleasure and what the recipient will think 
of frequently, so that we will be in his thoughts whenever the gift is. 
At all events we will be careful not to give gifts that are superfluous, 
such as hunting equipment to a woman or an old man, or books to 
a country bumpkin, or nets” to a man whose passion is scholarship 
and literature. Conversely, we will be equally careful, when we aim 
to give what will please the recipient, to avoid sending gifts that are 
in effect criticisms of the recipient’s vices, such as wines given to a 
drunkard and medicine to a hypochondriac. If a gift makes people 
notice the failings of the recipient, it verges on being a critique rather 
than a gift. 

(12.1) If the decision about giving is in our own power we will 
seek above all to give things that will last, so that the gift will be as 
immortal as possible. There are few people so grateful that they think 
about what they have received even if they cannot see it. But the gift 
itself provokes even the ungrateful to remember, at least when it is 
right before their eyes; it does not let them forget the gift and forces 
the recipient to take notice of the giver as well. Let us, then, look 
for gifts that will last, especially since we should never remind the 
recipient of them. The object itself should stimulate the memory if it 
is weakening. (12.2) I will be happier to give a silver objet d’art than 
a silver coin, and happier to give statues than clothing and things 
that wear out after a short time in use. Few people retain gratitude 
when the object is gone; there are more who dont keep gifts in mind 
any longer than they keep them in use. If it can be avoided, I would 
rather my gift not be used up; let it stay in existence, cling to my 
friend, and share his life. (12.3) No one is so foolish that he needs 
to be reminded not to send gladiators or animals for the hunt when 
the games have already been staged, or summer clothes in the winter 
and winter clothes at midsummer. There should be common sense in 
giving benefits. One should pay attention to the occasion, the place, 
and the people involved, since for certain things minor circumstances 
determine whether they are appreciated or not. It is so much better if 
we give what someone does not have rather than something he pos- 
sesses in great abundance, what he has been seeking for a long time 
and not found, rather than what he can see wherever he turns. (12.4) 
The gifts should not be chosen for their costliness, but rather because 
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they are scarce and hard to find; such gifts have a special place even in 
the heart of a wealthy man, just as we enjoy apples that are ordinary 
and that we would quickly tire of—ifthey have come on early. 

Moreover, there will be a special standing for things that no one 
else has given or that we have given to no one else. (13.1) When Al- 
exander the Great had conquered the East and become inhumanly 
arrogant, the Corinthians sent ambassadors to praise him and present 
him with the gift of Corinthian citizenship. When Alexander scoffed 
at this form of respect, one of the ambassadors said, "We have never 
given citizenship to anyone except you and Hercules." (13.2) Alex- 
ander then gladly accepted the honor, which was not diluted, and 
honored them with an invitation to dine with him and with other 
courtesies, thinking not about who was giving him citizenship but /o 
whom they had given it. This man, who was devoted to glory (though 
he did not know what it really is or what its limits are), followed 
in the footsteps of Hercules and Dionysus and did not even stop 
where they eventually had given out; this man redirected his gaze 
from those who were giving him the honor to the god who shared 
it, as though he had already been elevated to the heavens which his 
foolish mind was already embracing, all because he had been put 
on the same level as Hercules. (13.3) But what did that crazy young 
man have in common with Hercules? In place of virtue, Alexander 
possessed nothing but boldness and good luck. Hercules' conquests 
were not undertaken for his own benefit; he traveled the world not 
because of a lust for conquest, but because of his judgment about 
what to conquer; he was the foe of evil men, the defender of good 
men, the bringer of peace on land and sea. But Alexander, ever since 
childhood, had been a bandit and a worldwide pillager, as dangerous 
to his enemies as he was to his friends. He thought the highest good 
was to strike terror into the heart of all mortal creatures—forgetting 
that it is not only the fiercest of animals, but also the basest of ani- 
mals, that are feared on account of their venomous nature. 

(14.1) Let us return to our theme now. If someone gives a benefit 
to just anybody, then it is appreciated by no one. No one thinks of 
himself as the personal guest of the innkeeper or tavern keeper, nor 
the companion of the man who gives a public feast. In those cases 
one can legitimately say, "Well, what has he given to me? Just this,I 
guess: exactly what he also gave to the person he hardly knows and 


even to his enemies and the most dishonorable of people. Surely 
you do not think he judged me worthy of anything, do you? He 
was only indulging his vice.” If you want something to be appreci- 
ated, make it rare. No one“ minds being in debt on those terms. 
(14.2) But no one should think that I am reducing generosity and 
keeping it on a tight leash. Let generosity go as far as it likes—but 
it should go and not just wander around. One may spread it around, 
but only in such a way that each and every recipient feels that he is 
not just one of the crowd, even if he has received the gift along with 
many others. (14.3) Everyone should have some unique indication 
which lets him imagine that he is in a special relationship with the 
giver. “I received the same thing he did, but it was offered freely in 
my case.” “I received what he did, but I got it quickly and he had to 
wait a long time to earn it.” “There are people who have the same 
thing I do, but they didn't get it with the same kind words and the 
donor was not so gracious.” “He got it when he asked for it; I didn't 
have to ask.” “He received something, but is likely to return it—the 
fact that he is old and unencumbered with heirs is a strong indica- 
tion. He gave me more, in a sense, though he gave the same amount, 
since he gave it to me without hope of getting it back.” (14.4) It is like 
a prostitute, who shares herself among many men, but gives each of 
them some sign of special intimacy: anyone who wants his benefits 
to evoke affection should figure out how to put many people under 
obligation and still give each and every one some reason to think that 
he is preferred to the others. 

(15.1) In fact I do not impose obstacles to the giving of benefits. 
The more and the greater they are, the more praise they bring to 
the giver. But let there be some exercise of good judgment. After all, 
things given haphazardly and recklessly will not endear themselves to 
anyone. (15.2) So, if anyone thinks that these precepts we are giving 
show that we put strict limits on kindness and give it a less open field, 
well! That is simply a misunderstanding of our advice. Which virtue 
do we respect more? Which virtue do we stimulate more? Who is 
more fit to give this exhortation than we ourselves, who regard the 
social bonds of the human race with sacred reverence? 

(15.3) So what is my message? I forbid the squandering of gen- 
erosity on the grounds that no mental trait can be honorable, even 


if it originates in a correct intention,” unless it is made into a virtue 
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by the imposition of a limit. It is a pleasure to receive a benefit, with 
hands outstretched in fact, when reason brings it to those who are 
worthy of it, not when chance and reckless impetuosity distribute 
it haphazardly. A benefit is something one is happy to display and 
to have on one’s books. (15.4) Do you call it a benefit when you are 
ashamed to admit who gave it to you? But when you get more plea- 
sure from thinking about who gave something than from thinking 
about what you have been given, isn't that much more gratifying and 
much more likely to make a permanent impact on your innermost 
thoughts and feelings? 

(15.5) Crispus Passienus" used to say that there were some people 
whose judgment he preferred to their benefits and others whose ben- 
efits he preferred to their judgment. And he offered examples. He 
used to say, “I prefer to have Augustus’s judgment and Claudius’s 
benefits.” (15.6) I, however, do not think that one should seek benefits 
from anyone whose judgment is worthless. “What’s that? Should I 
not have accepted what Claudius was offering me?" By all means, but 
you should have accepted it as though it were given by Fortune—and 
you knew that Fortune could become vicious in the wink of an eye. 
Why do we separate things that are thoroughly mixed together?” Be- 
cause it is not a real benefit if the best aspect of it is missing—that is, 
the fact that it was given with judgment. Otherwise, a huge amount 
of money, if given without thought and correct intention, is not so 
much a benefit as a lucky find. There are, in fact, many things which 
it is appropriate to receive, but without being indebted. 
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(1.1) My excellent Liberalis, let us consider the part of the first topic 
that is still outstanding: the manner in which we should give benefits. 
I think I can point to an extremely efficient way of doing this: let us 
give benefits in the way in which we would want to receive them. 
(1.2) Above all, that means doing so willingly, quickly, and with no 
hesitation. 

A benefit does not provoke gratitude if it has been sticking to the 
fingers of the giver for a long time and if the giver seemed scarcely 
able to part with it, seems to be giving as though the gift were being 
torn from him. Even if some delay does occur, let us by all means 
avoid giving the impression that we have been considering the mat- 
ter. He who hesitates virtually refuses to give, and gains no grati- 
tude. For in benefits the donor’s willingness is the greatest source of 
pleasure; therefore, because he demonstrated by his very hesitation 
that he was unwilling to give, he did not really give but only failed at 
resisting someone who was exacting a benefit. In fact, many people 
become generous only because they are feeble in the face of deter- 
mined requests.’ (1.3) The benefits that earn the most gratitude are 
those given readily, easily, unprompted, when the only delay derives 
from the modesty of the recipient. The best approach is to anticipate 
each recipient’s wishes; the second best plan is to comply promptly. 
It is better to take the initiative before we are asked, because a decent 
man clenches his teeth and blushes all over when he has to make 
a request and the donor who spares him this pain magnifies the 
value of his gift. (1.4) The man who accepts a gift after asking for 
it is not getting it for free—especially since, as our ancestors (very 
serious men indeed) thought, nothing is more expensive than what 
is purchased by supplication. Men would make their prayers more 
sparingly if they had to do so in public. And so we would rather pray 
silently and internally even when praying to the gods, whom it is 
most honorable to implore. 

(2.1) “I request” is an unpleasant and burdensome expression, to 
be uttered with downcast eyes. You must spare from having to say it 
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both your friends and anyone whom you wish to make into a friend 
by doing a service. No matter how quickly you give the benefit, it 
is too late when you have given upon request. So you must intuit 
the desire of each potential recipient, and when you understand it 
you must free him from the burdensome need to make a request. 
The benefit that comes to the recipient spontaneously is the one 
that will live on in his mind most pleasantly. (2.2) If it so happens 
that anticipating the request is not possible, we should interrupt the 
request so that few words need be uttered. To avoid the impression 
that we have been asked rather than just informed, we must promise 
immediately and demonstrate by our very haste that we were about 
to take action even before we were petitioned. Just as in the case 
of illness, the timeliness of the food aids in the recovery, and even 
plain water given at the right moment works as a cure; so too no 
matter how trivial and ordinary a benefit is, if it is readily given and 
if not an hour has been lost, then it is greatly enhanced and earns 
more gratitude than an expensive gift that has come slowly and after 
a great deal of deliberation. Readiness in giving is proof that it is 
freely given, and so the donor gives happily and his facial expression 
displays his state of mind. 

(3.1) Some people who give enormous benefits undermine them 
by their silence or reluctance to speak; they give the impression of 
being serious and severe, and so even though they promise to give, 
they look as if they are saying no. It is so much better to augment 
your good deeds with good words and to enhance your gift with a 
humane and kindly manner of address. (3.2) You can get your recipi- 
ent to blame himself for asking too slowly by throwing in the kind of 
“complaint” we would direct to a friend: "I'm annoyed at you because 
when you needed something you wanted for a long time to keep me 
in the dark about it, and then you asked so formally and brought in a 
third party.’ I am just glad that you saw fit to put my good will to the 
test; in the future you can demand as a right whatever you need—T'll 
pardon your bad manners this one time." (3.3) This is how to make 
sure that your recipient will put a higher value on your intentions 
than on whatever it was that he came asking for. The greatest merit 
of a donor and the greatest kindness come when the recipient goes 
away saying to himself, “I profited greatly today, but I care more that 
I found a donor of that character than if I had received several times 


as much of what I asked for in some other manner. I will never be 
able to return a favor commensurate with his good will.” 

(4.1) But there are a lot of people whose harsh speech and con- 
temptuous expression make their benefits hateful; they speak and act 
so arrogantly that the recipient comes to regret his success. And then 
after the benefit is promised there are more delays; nothing embitters 
a person more than having to ask for something that you have already 
been granted. (4.2) Benefits should be given on the spot—and yet 
there are some people from whom it is harder to get the benefit than 
the promise of one! You have to ask one man to do the reminding, 
and someone else to see it through. So one gift gets worn out by 
passing through so many hands and very little gratitude lodges with 
the promiser, since everyone who has to be asked subsequently takes 
some away from the initiator. (4.3) So if you want your gifts to be 
thought of with gratitude, take care that they get to the people to 
whom they are promised intact and undiminished, with no “deduc- 
tion” having been made. Don't let anyone intervene; don't let anyone 
slow them down. When you are going to give something, no one can 
earn any gratitude without reducing yours. 

(5.1) Nothing is so bitter as being kept hanging for a long time. 
Some people can be more good-natured about having their hopes 
dashed than about having them stalled. But many people suffer from 
the defect of delaying on their promises out of a perverted ambition 
to maintain the size of their crowd of petitioners, rather like minis- 
ters to a powerful monarch who are thrilled by a prolonged exhibi- 
tion of their own arrogance and think that they are not powerful 
enough if they do not make a big show of their power over a long 
period of time for each and every person who comes along. They do 
nothing quickly, nothing once and for all. Their injuries are instant, 
their benefits are dragged out. (5.2) So you should recognize the truth 
of what the comic poet said: 


What's that? Don't you get it? 
The more delay you add, the less gratitude you get! 


And this is the source of those exclamations prompted by the an- 
guish of the respectable, “If you're going to do something, just do it!” 
and “Nothing is worth this much; I'd rather you just said no to me!” 
(5.3) When having to wait around makes the mind so bored that it 
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starts to detest the benefit, can it still feel any gratitude for it? Drag- 
ging out the punishment is the most vicious form of cruelty; a swift 
execution is a kind of mercy because extreme torture brings with it 
an end to itself and the worst part of an execution is the time lead- 
ing up to it; in the same way, then, there is more gratitude for a gift 
the less time one is left hanging. Waiting, even for good things, is a 
source of anxiety. Since the vast majority of benefits bring relief for 
some problem or other, anyone who prolongs the suffering of some- 
one whom he could free at once or delays his joy is doing violence 
to his own benefit. (5.4) Kindness always hurries, and swift action is 
characteristic of someone who acts freely. Someone who helps out 
slowly, dragging out one day after another, does not act wholeheart- 
edly. So he loses two very important things: both the time involved 
and the indication that his intent was friendly. Willingness delayed 
is a sign of unwillingness. 

(6.1) Liberalis, the way in which each thing is said or done is a 
not insignificant aspect of every undertaking. Speed adds a great deal 
and delay detracts a great deal. In the case of spears the quality of 
the iron tip can be the same, but it makes a big difference whether 
it is hurled with a vigorous extension of the arm or let glide from a 
relaxed hand. The same sword can both graze the surface and pierce; 
the difference lies in how firmly it is held. Similarly, the thing which 
is given can be the same, but ow it is given makes a difference. (6.2) 
It is so pleasant and so valuable if the donor does not even let you 
thank him, if he has forgotten his gift even as he gives it. For it is 
crazy to rebuke someone right while you are giving him something 
and so to graft insult onto your act of kindness. So benefits should 
not be made annoying, nor should anything harsh be mixed in. And 
even if there is something you want to chide someone for, pick an- 
other time for it. 

(7.1) Fabius Verrucosus used to say that a benefit given rudely 
by a harsh man is like bread with gravel in it—a hungry man has to 
take it, but it is hard to swallow. (7.2) Marius Nepos, a praetorian, 
once asked Tiberius Caesar to help him out when he was in debt; 
Caesar ordered him to supply the names of his creditors. (That is not 
giving a gift; it is convening a meeting of creditors!) And when the 
names had been supplied Caesar wrote to Nepos to say that he had 
given instructions that the debts should be paid off, and he added 


to the letter an insulting bit of advice. The result of his actions was 
that Nepos was left without his debts and without a benefit; Caesar 
freed him from his creditors but did not bind Nepos to himself. 
(7.3) Tiberius had something in mind; I suspect that he didn't want 
there to be very many people flocking to make the same sort of 
request. Maybe this was an effective way to deter people's immoral 
desires through shame, but if you are conferring a benefit you've got 
to take a wholly different approach. You've got to dress up your gift 
however you can to make it easier to accept. But what Caesar did 
isn't giving a benefit; it's catching someone out. 

(8.1) And just to say in passing what I think on this point too, 
it is not really proper even for the emperor to give a gift in order to 
humiliate.* “Yet,” one says, “not even by this manner of giving could 
Tiberius evade what he was trying to avoid. For later there emerged a 
fair number of people making the same request, and he ordered them 
all to explain the reasons for their debt in the Senate; on those terms 
he granted them some specific amounts of money.” (8.2) This is not 
generosity; it is the behavior of a censor. It is a form of assistance, 
of course, and it is the gift of the emperor; but it certainly is not a 
benefit if I cannot think about it later without blushing. I was sent 
before a judge; I pled my case to get what I asked for. 

(9.1) And so it is that all philosophical authorities teach that some 
benefits should be given openly and some in secret. We should be 
open about benefits which it is glorious to receive, such as military 
decorations, honors, and anything else which publicity makes more 
splendid. (9.2) But we should keep confidential those gifts that do 
not bring advancement for the recipient or make him more respect- 
able, but rather assist him in times of illness, poverty, or disgrace; they 
should be known only to the beneficiaries. 

(10.1) Sometimes you must even deceive the beneficiary, so that 
he receives the benefit but does not know who gave it. They say that 
Arcesilaus decided that he should give secret assistance to a friend 
of his who was poor but tried to conceal his poverty. The friend was 
ill and hid this fact too, but lacked the money he needed for basic 
expenses. Without his knowledge, Arcesilaus’ put a purse under his 
pillow so that the man, whose modesty worked to his own disadvan- 
tage, should simply discover what he needed rather than receive it. 
(10.2) "What? Won't he know who gave him the money?” First of all, 
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it is acceptable for him not to know, if that ignorance is itself part of 
the gift. Second, I will do many other benefits for him, give him many 
things, and in this way he will come to see who was behind the first 
gift. Finally, he may not know that he received a gift, but I will know 
that I gave it. “But that's not enough!” you say. It is not enough if you 
are planning to /end the money; but if you are planning to give it, then 
you will give it in the way that does most good for the recipient. You 
will be satisfied to be your own witness in the matter. Otherwise, the 
satisfaction doesn't come from granting the benefit but from being 
seen to have done it. "But I just want him to know!" You're looking 
for a debtor, then. (10.3) “But I just want him to know!" What? If it 
is better for him not to know, if it is more respectable, if it makes him 
more grateful? Won't you change your mind? "I want him to know.” 
So if it was dark out, you would not save someone's life. 

(10.4) I will not deny that as often as it is possible one should 
feel satisfaction at the attitude of the recipient. But if he ought to be 
helped yet it embarrasses him, if what I give him causes offense un- 
less it is concealed, then I won't publicize the benefit in the daily pa- 
pers. Of course not! I'm not going to tell him that I gave the gift, not 
when one of the basic and essential guidelines is that I should zever 
reproach nor remind. The law that governs benefits between two 
people is this: one of them should immediately forget that the benefit 
was given; the other should never forget that it was received. 

(11.1) Constant reminders about favors irritate and depress peo- 
ple’s spirits. They feel like shouting out what the man exclaimed 
when one of Caesar’s friends rescued him from proscription by the 
triumvirate. He could not stand the overbearing behavior of his res- 
cuer so he said, “Give me back to Caesar!’ How long will you go on 
saying, ‘I saved you; I snatched you from the jaws of death? If I recall 
this on my own initiative, then this rescue is life itself to me; but if I 
recall it because of your reminders, then it is a form of death. I don't 
owe you anything if you only saved me so you could have someone 
to show off. How long will you keep putting me on display? How 
long will you refuse to let me forget my good fortune? If I had been 
captured, I would only have been dragged in one triumphal parade!” 
(11.2) We should not talk about what we have given; someone who 
reminds you is asking to be paid back. You should not press the 


point and try to keep the memory fresh, except if by a second gift 
you remind someone of the previous one. And we should not even 
tell other people about it. The giver of a benefit should be silent; the 
recipient should do the talking. Otherwise, the donor will be told the 
same thing as was said to the man who constantly boasted of having 
conferred a benefit on someone. His recipient said, “Surely you won't 
deny that you've been repaid?" When the man responded, "When?" 
he said, "Quite often and all over the place—whenever and wherever 
you told people about it." 

(11.3) What need is there to talk about what you have done and 
to usurp the other fellow's duty? There is someone else for whom 
it is more respectable to talk about it, and when 7e tells the story 
people will also praise you for not telling the tale. You must think me 
ungrateful if you suppose that no one is going to know about your 
good deed unless you tell them. Far from talking about one's own 
good deeds, if someone mentions them in our presence we should 
say, “Well, he is more than deserving of even greater benefits, but I 
am more confident that I wish to give him all he deserves than I am 
of having done so as yet.” And this should be said not in a fawning 
manner, and not with that posturing that some people use when they 
decline the very things they want most to attract. 

(11.4) Next, you should add to your benefits every form of civility. 
A farmer loses what he sows if he stops working once the seed is in. 
Plants need a great deal of care to produce a crop. None bears fruit 
unless it is given consistent cultivation from beginning to end. The 
same thing holds for benefits. (11.5) Surely there can be none greater 
than the ones conferred on children by their parents. Yet they are in 
vain if the children are neglected in infancy, wasted unless steady de- 
votion nurtures its own gift. The same thing holds for other benefits. 
Unless you help them along, you lose them. It is not enough to have 
given the gift, one must sustain it. If you want the people who are 
obliged to you to be grateful, you must do more than bestow benefits, 
you must love them. (11.6) And as I said, it is especially important 
to go easy on their ears—reminders bore them and criticism makes 
them hate you. In bestowing benefits nothing is more important to 
avoid than arrogance. What is the use of an overbearing expression 
or proud words? The deed itself brings you credit. Get rid of the 
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empty boasting. Our actions will speak for themselves even if we 
are silent. A benefit given in arrogance is not only unappreciated; it 
is detested. 

(12.1) Gaius Caesar? granted Pompeius Pennus his life, if not tak- 
ing it away counts as granting it. 'Then when Pompeius was express- 
ing his gratitude for the acquittal, Gaius extended his left foot for 
him to kiss.’ There are those who make excuses for this and say that 
it was not an act of insolent pride; they claim that Gaius only wanted 
to show off his gilded slipper (actually, it was made of solid gold) 
decorated with pearls. That’s it! What insult could there be if a dis- 
tinguished ex-consul kissed gold and pearls, especially since he wasn't 
about to find any cleaner part of Gaius’ body to kiss? (12.2) A man 
whose mission in life was to replace the customs of a free city with 
Persian servility thought it wasn't enough for a senator and an elder, 
who had enjoyed the highest of honors, to lie prostrate before him 
as a suppliant in the presence of the political elite, in the way that 
conquered enemies lie down before the victors; Gaius found a place 
down below his knees to shove our freedom. Doesn't this amount to 
trampling on the commonwealth—and with his /ef? foot (though 
some may not think this a relevant point)?" Corruption and mad- 
ness did not satisfy the arrogance of a man who wore slippers while 
hearing the case of a distinguished ex-consul, not unless as emperor 
he could jam his hobnailed boots" into the face of a senator. 

(13.1) Pride! You are the most foolish affliction that accompanies 
great good fortune. Itis a good idea to accept nothing from you. You 
turn all Fortune's gifts into injuries." They all reflect badly on you. 
The higher you raise yourself, the lower you sink; you make it obvious 
that the very goods you are so puffed up about are not yours to claim. 
You ruin everything you give. (13.2) And so I feel like asking why a 
donor" is so stuck up, why he contorts his facial expression so much 
that he seems to prefer a mask rather than a normal face. The benefits 
that bring pleasure are the ones given with a kindly expression, or 
at least with one that is calm and tranquil, given by someone whose 
standing is higher than mine but who did not lord it over me, but 
was as kind as could be, put himself on my level, avoided making a 
big show out of his gift, and waited for the right time to give, coming 
to my aid when it was appropriate rather than when I was desperate. 
(13.3) There is only one way to convince them not to undermine their 


benefits through arrogance, and that is if we show them that gifts do 
not seem any greater just because they are given in conditions of cri- 
sis, that such conditions cannot make anyone think that the donors 
themselves are greater. Their massive arrogance is empty, and only 
renders hateful gifts that should be appreciated. 

(14.1) Some benefits will do harm to those who request them; the 
real benefit is not to grant the request but to deny it. So we ought 
to consider the interests rather than the wishes of those making the 
request. For often we desire things that are destructive to us and fail 
to see how damaging they are, no doubt because our emotions cloud 
our judgment. But when the passion has died down, and when the 
power of the mental turmoil that blocks our deliberations has waned, 
we come to hate those who gave us the harmful gifts for being the 
agents of our destruction. (14.2) We refuse cold water to fevered pa- 
tients, we deny weapons to people filled with grief and self-loathing, 
and we do not give angry madmen anything they intend to use to 
harm themselves. In the same way we will steadfastly refuse to give 
harmful gifts to those who plead for them with intensity and humil- 
ity, sometimes even pitiably. It is sensible to consider not just the 
initial impact of one’s benefits, but also their ultimate outcome, and 
to grant those which please the recipient not just when received but 
afterwards as well. (14.3) There are many who would say, “I know 
this won't be good for him, but what can I do? He is asking, and I 
cannot withstand his entreaties. It will be his business; he will only 
have himself to blame, not me.” But that is not so. He will blame you, 
and rightly so. When he has returned to his senses and when that 
passionate fit that inflamed his mind has passed, naturally he is going 
to hate the person who helped him into danger and harm. (14.4) It 
is a cruel form of kindness to yield when someone asks to be ruined. 
Giving aid even to those who are reluctant or unwilling is the finest 
service; similarly, heaping ruinous gifts on one’s petitioners is charm- 
ing and courteous hostility. Let us give gifts which provide more and 
more satisfaction as they are employed, and which never come to a 
bad end. I will not give money which I know will just be paid over 
to someone’s mistress, and I will not be found collaborating in a 
disreputable plan or action. If I can, I will talk him out of it; if not, at 
least I won't abet the crime. (14.5) Maybe it is anger that drives him 
to do what he should not do, or perhaps overheated ambition leads 
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him to take foolish risks; either way, I will not allow him to amass 
resources for any misdeed from me, nor will I do anything that will 
enable him someday to say, “He ruined me with his kindness.” Often 
there is no difference between the gifts of one’s friends and the curses 
of one’s enemies; the thoughtless generosity of the former prepares 
for and brings about what the latter wish to befall you. What could 
be more scandalous (though it happens all the time) than erasing the 
difference between kindness and hostility? 

(15.1) Let us never grant benefits which will come back to bring 
us shame. Since the essence of friendship is to treat your friend 
equally with yourself, you have to consider both at the same time. 
If a friend is in need, I will give, but not in such a way as to become 
needy myself. If he is about to die, I will try to rescue him, but not at 
the cost of my own life—unless I will thereby purchase the safety of 
a great man or a great cause. 

(15.2) I won't grant any benefit which it would be shameful for me 
to request. I won't exaggerate the value of a small benefit, but I also 
wont allow large ones to be regarded as trivial. Someone who treats a 
gift as a debt to be accounted for undermines any sense of gratitude, 
but making it clear what one's gift is worth serves to enhance its value 
without becoming a reproach to the recipient. 

(15.3) We must each pay attention to our capacities and abilities, 
to avoid giving either more or less than we are able to give. We have 
to take account of the recipient's social role." For some gifts are too 
small to come from important men; others are too big for the recipi- 
ent. So compare the role of each and assess in that context the gift 
you plan to give, to see if it is too great or too small for the giver or 
whether, on the other hand, the prospective recipient might either 
turn up his nose at it or not be able to handle it. 

(16.1) Alexander the Great, a madman whose plans were always 
on the epic scale, gave someone a city as a gift. The recipient took 
the measure of himself and tried to avoid the envy such a grand gift 
would attract by saying that it was not appropriate to his position. 
Alexander replied, “I do not consider what is fitting for you to accept, 
but only what is fitting for me to give." This seems like a bold and 
kingly retort, though in fact it is very stupid. Nothing is fitting for 
anyone in the abstract; it makes a difference who the giver is, who 
the recipient is, when, why, where, and so forth—all the factors nec- 


essary to think through an action properly. (16.2) What a pompous 
beast! If it is not fitting for him to receive it, then it is not fitting for 
you to give it. You have to think about what is owing to the social 
role and the rank of the people involved. Virtue is always a mean, so 
something excessive is just as big a mistake as something deficient. 
Let us suppose that it is acceptable for you to give that gift, and that 
Fortune has raised you to such a lofty position that you can give cities 
as public largess (though it would be a sign of better character not 
to capture cities than to distribute them so wantonly); nevertheless, 
there are some people who just aren't grand enough to have a city 
put into their pocket.” 

(17.1) A Cynic asked King Antigonus for a talent." His answer 
was that this was more than it was right for a Cynic to request. Re- 
buffed, the Cynic asked for a denarius? instead. The answer was that 
this was less than it was becoming for a king to give. 

“That kind of sophistry is just shameful! He found a way to give 
neither amount, focusing on the king when asked for a denarius and 
on the Cynic when asked for a talent, though the Cynic could have 
been given a denarius and the king could have given a talent. Though 
there are some amounts too big for a Cynic to accept, it is always 
respectable for a king with any decency about him to give a gift, no 
matter how small it might be.” 

(17.2) But if you ask me, I think the king did the right thing. 
Asking for cash while holding it in contempt is just outrageous. You 
declare that you detest money, this is your posture, this is the role you 
have taken on—so play that role! It is grossly unfair for you to try 
to make money while boasting of your poverty.“ So everyone should 
take into account his own role in life no less than that of the person 
one is thinking of assisting. 

(17.3) I would like to use the example of ball playing advanced 
by the Stoic Chrysippus. There is no doubt that when the ball is 
dropped it could be the fault of either the thrower or the catcher. The 
game goes along nicely when the ball is thrown and caught by both 
in a suitable manner, back and forth between the hands of thrower 
and catcher. But a good player needs to throw the ball differently to 
a tall partner and to a short one. It is the same with granting benefits: 
unless it is adjusted to the social roles of both parties, the giver and 
the recipient, the benefit will not actually be given by the one nor 
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be received by the other in the right manner. (17.4) If we are dealing 
with an experienced player who is in good condition, we will throw 
the ball more adventurously, knowing that however it comes at him 
his quick and nimble hand will knock it back. If we are playing with 
an untrained novice, however, we will not send it to him in such a 
firm and percussive manner, but more gently, and we will just barely 
meet it when it’s volleyed back to us, guiding it right into his hand.” 
We should do the same with benefits; some people we should treat 
like students and we should think it sufficient if they make an effort, 
if they will take a chance, if they are willing. (17.5) But generally we 
make people ungrateful and foster this feeling in them, as though 
the final proof that we have given an impressive gift is their inability 
to return the favor. This is how mean-spirited players plan to trick 
the other player—though of course it ruins the game, which can only 
carry on as long as both want to play. 

(17.6) Many people are so perverse that they would rather lose 
the gift they have given than be seen to have received something in 
return; they are like arrogant scorekeepers. It would be so much bet- 
ter and so much more decent to make it possible for the recipients to 
play their part too, to foster the possibility of a favor being returned 
to oneself, to evaluate the beneficiary’s actions in a generous spirit, 
and to interpret his thanks as if he were making a return—to be ac- 
commodating in the matter, so that the donor should actually want 
the person who is obligated to him to get out of “debt.” (17.7) A loan 
shark is usually criticized if he makes harsh demands, but it is just as 
bad if he is slow and awkward about being repaid and uses stalling 
tactics. It is just as important to accept repayment for a benefit as it is 
to avoid demanding it. The ideal donor is someone who gave readily, 
who never requested repayment but was delighted when it came, and 
who—having genuinely forgotten what he gave in the first place— 
accepted the repayment as though he were himself the beneficiary. 

(18.1) Some people don't just give benefits in an arrogant man- 
ner; they even receive them in that spirit, and that is an offense one 
should never commit. Now let us move on to a consideration of 
the other side: how people should behave when they are receiving 
benefits. Any reciprocal obligation between two people demands just 
as much from each side. When you have considered what a father 
ought to be like, you will see that there is just as much left to do in 


considering what his son ought to be like. A husband has certain 
duties, and his wife’s duties are no smaller. (18.2) They perform those 
duties reciprocally, each as required by the other, and what they look 
for is a fair and evenhanded guideline; and that, as Hecaton says, 
is hard to achieve. For everything virtuous is difficult, and that is 
even true of what is nearly virtuous. For it is not mere action that 
we need, but action based on reasoning. We should go through life 
guided by reasoning and we should do everything great and small on 
its recommendation. We must bestow benefits in the manner urged 
on us by reasoning.” 

And the first dictate of reasoning will be that we should not ac- 
cept benefits from everyone. So from whom shall we accept them? 
(18.3) The short answer is that we should accept benefits from those 
to whom we would have given them. Let us consider whether we 
should not be even more discriminating when searching for some- 
one to be in debt to than when searching for someone on whom to 
confer benefits. For, even supposing that there are no disadvantages 
(though in fact there are quite a few), it is nevertheless extremely 
painful to be in debt to someone to whom you do not want to be. 
By contrast, it is a great delight to have received a benefit from the 
sort of person you could like even after being harmed; a friendship 
that was delightful on other grounds is justified by having a good 
reason for it. But a decent and upright man finds it a most wretched 
experience when he is supposed to treat as a friend someone whom 
he does not find congenial. 

(18.4) I should note—repeatedly, in fact—that I am not talking 
about sages, who find everything they are supposed to do conge- 
nial and have complete control over their attitudes, who lay down 
for themselves the law they wish to lay down and then observe it 
faithfully. Rather, I am talking about imperfect people who want to 
pursue the path of virtue and whose feelings are obedient, though 
often in a rebellious spirit. (18.5) So I have to make a choice about 
from whom to receive a benefit. In fact, I should be even more care- 
ful when seeking someone to be indebted to for a benefit than for 
money. The financial creditor only has to be paid back as much as I 
accepted, and once I pay him off then I am free and clear. But I have a 
larger payment to make to the other creditor, and even after the favor 
has been returned we are still linked to each other. For once I have 
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paid him back I must start again, and a friendship persists. I would 
not accept an unworthy person into friendship,’ and neither would I 
admit such a person into the most sacred bond of benefaction, which 
is the source of friendship. 

(18.6) The objection is made, “But I don't always get to say no. 
Sometimes one has to accept a benefit even if one is unwilling. A 
cruel and angry tyrant makes you a gift and makes it clear that your 
refusal would be offensive to him. Wont I accept it? Put a bandit or 
a pirate in his place, or a king with the attitudes of a bandit or pirate. 
What am I to do? He is just not worthy of my being in his debt." 

(18.7) When I talk about choosing whom to be in debt to, I make 
an exception for cases involving force majeure and intimidation, 
which eliminate genuine choice. If it is open to you, if it is up to you, 
then all on your own you will weigh the question of whether you 
are willing or not. But if compulsion removes choice, you should be 
aware that you are obeying rather than receiving. No one is bound 
by accepting something that they were not allowed to reject. If you 
want to find out whether I am willing, then make it possible for me 
to be unwilling. 

(18.8) “But still, he gave you your life!” It does not matter what 
was given unless it was given by a willing giver to a willing recipient. 
If you rescued me, that does not make you my rescuer. Sometimes 
poison has worked as a cure, but we do not on that basis consider 
poison to be a medicine. There are some things that confer benefit 
but not obligations. A man came to kill a tyrant and lanced his tumor 
with his sword; but the tyrant did not express thanks to the assas- 
sin whose attack cured an ailment that doctors had been afraid to 
treat.” 

(19.1) You can see that the act considered on its own does not 
carry much weight, because someone who provides an advantage 
from a bad motivation does not seem to have given a benefit. The 
benefit is the work of Fortune; the injury is the work of a human 
being. We have witnessed in the amphitheatre the spectacle of a 
lion protecting one of the gladiators from attack by the other beasts 
because he recognized the gladiator as his former trainer.” Surely the 
assistance rendered by the beast is not a benefit. It cannot be, for he 
did not want to do what he did nor did he do it with the intention 
of doing it. (19.2) Treat the tyrant, then, as I have treated the beast. 


Both the tyrant and the beast gave someone his life, but neither one 
provided a benefit. For it is not a benefit to be compelled to accept it, 
and it is not a benefit to be in debt to someone to whom you do not 
wish to be. You should give me my choice first, and then a benefit. 

(20.1) We often debate the case of Marcus Brutus to deter- 
mine whether he ought to have accepted from the Divine Julius the 
sparing of his life, given that he believed Caesar should be killed.” 
(20.2) We shall deal elsewhere with the reasoning he employed in 
killing Caesar. In my view, though Brutus was a great man in other 
respects, he seems to have gone badly astray on this issue and not to 
have comported himself in accordance with Stoic teaching. Either 
(a) he was terrified of the word king, though the rule of a just king 
is the best condition for the state to be in; (b) he expected to find 
freedom in the very situation where there was an enormous reward 
for being master and for being a slave; or (c) he thought that, despite 
the corruption of its original customs, the state could be restored to 
its previous condition, that there would be equal civil rights along 
with a stable rule of law—even though he had seen thousands of 
men fighting not about whether they would be slaves but to whom. 
He must have been in the grips of some enormous amnesia either 
about the natural order of the world or about his own city; he came 
to believe that if one man was eliminated there would not arise some 
other man with the same goals, despite the fact that Tarquinius came 
along right after so many kings had been slain by the swords of men 
and the thunderbolts of the gods. (20.3) Anyway, Brutus was right to 
accept the sparing of his life, but did not on this basis need to treat 
Caesar as a father, because Caesar only acquired the ability to give 
the benefit by inflicting injury. He didn't kill Brutus, but that does 
not mean that he saved him. He didn’t confer a benefit on him; he 
just spared him. 

(21.1) There is more of a debate about what a prisoner should 
do when his ransom is pledged by a male prostitute notorious for 
his oral exploits. Will I allow myself to be rescued by someone so 
disgusting? And if I am rescued, what return shall I make to him? 
How can I share my life with a pervert? How can I avoid sharing my 
life with the man who saved me? (21.2) I will tell you what my view 
is. I will accept the money even from a person of that type and I will 
spend it to ransom my life; but I will take it as a loan rather than as 
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a benefit. I will pay him back the money and if an occasion arises to 
rescue him when he’s in trouble, then I will do so. But I won't enter 
into friendship, a relationship that binds similar people together; and 
I won't count him as my rescuer, but rather as a lender to whom I 
realize that I must repay what I have been given. 

(21.3) Suppose there is someone who is the right sort of person 
for me to receive a benefit from, but who would be harmed by giving 
it to me. I won't accept it, precisely because he is ready to provide 
me with an advantage even at the cost of his own inconvenience or 
peril. I am on trial and he will defend me, but by taking my case he 
will make the king his enemy. I would be his enemy if, when he is 
willing to run risks on my behalf, I would not undertake the lighter 
burden, to take my chances in court without him. (21.4) Hecaton 
invokes the following silly and trivial example, a story about Arcesi- 
laus. Hecaton says that Arcesilaus declined to accept a gift of money 
offered by a man still legally under his father's control, in order to 
avoid annoying the father, who was stingy. What was so praiseworthy 
in his action? All he did was to decline to receive stolen goods and 
to prefer not accepting the money to giving it back later. What kind 
of moderation is it not to accept someone else's property?" (21.5) If 
you want an instance of a truly great character, let us invoke Julius 
Graecinus, an outstanding man, murdered by Gaius Caesar" for the 
simple reason that he was a better man than it was convenient for a 
tyrant to have around. When his friends took up a collection to help 
Graecinus finance public games, he accepted their money but re- 
fused to accept a large sum of money sent to him by Fabius Persicus. 
Those who consider what is offered rather than who is offering it 
criticized him for rejecting Persicus's money, but he replied, "Should 
I accept a benefit from a man from whom I would not accept a toast?" 
(21.6) And when Rebilus, an ex-consul but a man of similarly bad 
reputation, sent Graecinus an even larger amount and pressed him 
to authorize its acceptance, he said, "Please forgive me, but I didn't 
take Persicus’s money either.” “Was he accepting gifts or selecting 
members for the Senate? 

(22.1) Once we have decided to accept, we should do so with a 
cheerful acknowledgment of our pleasure. This should be made ap- 
parent to the giver so that he gets an immediate satisfaction; seeing 
a friend happy is a good reason to be happy oneself, but making 


a friend happy is an even better reason. We should make evident 
our gratitude by unrestrained expressions of emotion, and we should 
express these feelings everywhere, not just in the presence of the 
donor. Receiving a benefit with gratitude is the first installment of 
its repayment. 

(23.1) Some people are reluctant to accept a benefit except in 
private, avoiding any witness who might be aware of the benefit. You 
can be sure that such people are looking at the matter improperly. 
The giver should only generate publicity about his gift to the extent 
that doing so will give pleasure to the recipient, but the recipient 
should hold a public meeting—and if you are embarrassed to be 
obliged to someone for something, just don't accept it! (23.2) Some 
people express their gratitude secretly, off in a corner just whispering 
in the donor’s ear. That is not diffidence; it is a way of denying the 
gift. Someone who eliminates witnesses before expressing thanks is 
actually ungrateful. Some people refuse to allow their borrowing to 
be entered in an account book; they do not want middlemen or wit- 
nesses to be involved, and do not want to sign a document. They are 
doing the same as those people who make sure that the benefits they 
receive are as unknown as possible. (23.3) They are reluctant to be 
public about it, so that people will say that they achieved something 
on their own merits rather than with someone else’s assistance. They 
almost never turn up to pay their public respects to those to whom 
they owe their life or their rank in society; they avoid the reputation 
of being someone’s client,” but they get the reputation of being un- 
grateful, which is far worse. 

(24.1) Other people speak most critically of those who do them 
the greatest favors. There are people whom it is safer to offend than 
to help out, since they look for proof that they are not indebted by 
displaying contempt. But in fact our greatest effort should be to show 
how firmly we retain the memory of the favors we have received. This 
requires constant renewal, since no one can repay a favor unless he 
remembers the favor, and all who remember the favor” will do so. 
(24.2) And we should not accept benefits in a finicky manner, but 
neither should we accept them with submissive humility. For if some- 
one is careless about the way he receives a benefit when the whole 
thing is fresh in his mind, what will he do when his initial pleasure 
has cooled off? Another person accepts with disdain, such as the 
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man who says, (24.3) “I don't really need it, but since you are so eager 
to give, I will put myself at your disposal." Somebody else accepts a 
favor with such passivity that the giver is left uncertain whether he 
even noticed it. Someone else mumbles his thanks, barely moving his 
lips, and comes across as more ungrateful than if he had kept silent. 
(24.4) One must express one's gratitude with an intensity that cor- 
responds to the significance of the gift and add remarks like: "You 
have put more people in your debt than you are aware of" (everyone 
is pleased that his benefit should have wider impact); or “you don't 
know all that you have done for me, but you ought to know how 
much more it is than you think" (it is an immediate expression of 
gratitude to assume the burden of debt); or "I will never be able to re- 
pay the favor, and I will certainly never stop admitting that I cannot." 

(25.1) The most effective thing Furnius? did to please Augustus 
and soften him up for other requests came after he had successfully 
requested a pardon for his father, who had been on Antony’s side; 
Furnius then said, "Caesar, the only complaint I can make about 
you is that you have compelled me to live and die unable to ex- 
press proper gratitude to you." Not being satisfied with one's own 
expressions of gratitude, not even being able to hope to match the 
benefit one has received, this is the mark of a truly grateful mind. 
(25.2) These phrases and others like them must be used to ensure 
that our good intentions are not hidden, but shine forth in public. 
Perhaps the words will fall short, but if we have the appropriate feel- 
ings our awareness of them will be visible in our facial expression. 
(25.3) Someone who is going to be grateful needs to start thinking 
about repayment as soon as he receives the benefit. Chrysippus says 
that the grateful person is like someone set for a race, waiting in the 
starting blocks for the moment when the signal is given so that he 
can spring into action.” And there is no doubt that one must have 
a real spirit of competition and tremendous speed in order to catch 
up to the leader. 

(26.1) Now we must consider what it is that most makes people 
ungrateful: it is either an excessive regard for oneself—the deeply 
ingrained human failing of being impressed by oneself and one's 
accomplishments—or greed or envy. (26.2) Let us start with the 
first. Everyone is generous when judging himself, which is why each 
person thinks that he has earned all that he has, that it is merely 


repayment of what is owed, and that his real value is not appreciated 
by others. “He did give me this, but look how long it took and how 
much effort! I could have achieved so much more if I had rather 
chosen to cultivate this other fellow, or that one, or myself! I did 
not expect this treatment, just being thrown in with the crowd; did 
he think I was worth so little? It would have been more of an honor 
just to be passed over." (27.1) Gnaeus Lentulus, the augur, was the 
model of a wealthy man, at least until the imperial freedmen made 
him seem poor;" though he looked upon a fortune of four hundred 
million sesterces (I am speaking with precision here: all he did was 
look at it), he was intellectually barren, as weak in speaking ability 
as he was in intellect. Despite his tremendous greed, he doled out 
money more readily than words. That is how feeble a speaker he 
was. (27.2) He owed all his advancement to the Divine Augustus, to 
whom he had presented himself as an impoverished man laboring 
under the burden of noble rank. Once he had risen to be a leading 
citizen of Rome both in money and in political influence, he never- 
theless constantly complained about Augustus for having pulled him 
away from his studies, saying that he had lost more when he gave up 
formal oratory than he had gained financially. In fact, though, the 
Divine Augustus had also done him an additional favor by freeing 
him from ridicule and pointless efforts. 

(27.3) Greed will not allow anyone to be grateful. Nothing that 
is given is ever enough to satisfy undisciplined hopes; the more that 
comes to us, the more we want. When avarice is sitting on a great 
heap of wealth it gets much more stimulated. It is like a flame: the 
larger the fire it springs from, the fiercer and more incalculable its 
force. (27.4) Similarly, ambition will not let anyone settle for the de- 
gree of recognition that was once an unrealistic aspiration. No one 
expresses gratitude for being made a tribune, but instead complains 
that he was not fast-tracked to the praetorship—and even this is not 
appreciated if there is no consulship; but even a consulship leaves 
him unfulfilled if there is only one! Desire outreaches itself and fails 
to acknowledge success, because it is not looking back at where it 
came from but only at where it is headed. 

(28.1) But envy is a more violent and relentless failing than all of 
these. It unsettles us by making comparisons. "He gave me this, but 
he gave this other fellow more, and that fellow got his sooner." Next, 
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it never makes the case for someone else but always puts its own 
interests ahead of everyone else’s. How much more straightforward 
and sensible it is to exaggerate the value of a benefit one has been 
given and to realize that everyone assesses himself more generously 
than others do. (28.2) “I should have received more, but it would not 
have been easy for him to give; his generosity had to be shared among 
many recipients. This is just a first installment, so let us look on the 
bright side and we will encourage his attitude by receiving the gift 
with gratitude. He did not do much for me, but he will do it quite 
often. He put that fellow ahead of me, but he put me ahead of many 
people; and that man may not equal my virtues and my services to 
the donor, but he does have his own distinctive charm. Complaining 
wont make me worthy of greater gifts; it will just make me unworthy 
of what I have been given. Greater gifts have been bestowed upon 
those utterly shameful people. So what? It is so rare that Fortune 
makes serious judgments. (28.3) Every day we complain that evil 
men prosper. Hailstorms often pass by the fields of the worst people 
and strike down the crops of the very best men. As in other matters, 
so in friendship: we each must endure our lot.” (28.4) No benefit is 
so complete that an envious gaze cannot pick it apart; but none is so 
limited that a generous interpretation will not enhance its impact. 
If you look at benefits with a negative attitude you can always find 
grounds for complaint. 

(29.1) Just look at how unfair so many people are, even philoso- 
phers, in their evaluation of the gods’ gifts. They complain that we 
are not as physically large as elephants, are not as swift as stags, are 
not as light as birds, do not charge as powerfully as bulls; that wild 
animals have tough hides, more elegant for deer, thicker for bears, 
softer for beavers; that dogs outdo us in the sense of smell, eagles 
in sharpness of eyesight, crows in longevity, and that many animals 
swim better than we do. (29.2) And though it is impossible for nature 
to combine certain traits, such as speed and bodily strength, they call 
it an injustice that human beings are not compounded of various 
incompatible characteristics and they say that the gods do not look 
after us, just because we have not been given good health that is 
proof against our vices along with the ability to see the future!” They 


can scarcely restrain themselves from becoming so impertinent as to 


resent nature because we are inferior to the gods, because we are not 
their peers. (29.3) How much better it would be to dedicate oneself 
to the contemplation of the benefits we have, so many and so great, 
and to express our gratitude to the gods for their willingness to give 
us the second rank in this supremely beautiful home and to put us 
in charge of the earth. Does anyone put us on the same level as the 
animals which have been put under our authority? 

(29.4) Anything denied to us could not have been given. So then, 
whoever you are, making your unfair assessment of the human condi- 
tion, stop and think how much our father has given us, that we have 
put under the yoke beasts which are so much more powerful than we 
are and outpaced animals which are so much faster, that everything 
mortal is under our control. (29.5) We have been given so many vir- 
tues, so many crafts, and to top it off we have been given a mind that 
can penetrate anywhere as soon as it tries, that is swifter than the 
stars (whose paths it can anticipate many centuries into the future). 
And we have been given so much food, so much wealth, so much of 
everything else, heaps upon heaps of it. You can survey everything, 
and because you will not find anything that as a whole you would 
rather be, you can pick out from each individual some traits which 
you would like to be given to you. But if you assess nature’s generos- 
ity properly you will have to admit that you have been her darling. 
(29.6) It's true! The immortal gods have cherished us more than any- 
thing else and they still do; they have given us the highest honor that 
could be granted: being ranked second after them. We have received 
great gifts; we could not have handled anything greater. 

(30.1) Liberalis, my friend, I thought I had to bring up this topic, 
both because something had to be said about the greatest benefits 
when we were discussing the minor ones, and also because the abom- 
inable boldness of this vice [ingratitude] also spreads from there 
into other domains. If someone regards the greatest benefits with 
contempt, to whom will he feel gratitude? What gift will he regard 
as significant and worth repaying? If someone denies that he owes 
his life to the gods, though he prays to them for it on a daily basis, 
to whom will he admit that he owes his safety and the very breath 
he draws? (30.2) So whoever teaches us to be grateful is arguing on 


behalf of both men and the gods. The gods are in need of nothing 
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and are beyond all desire, but nevertheless we can return a favor to 
them. Weakness and poverty do not provide anyone with an excuse 
for having an ungrateful attitude and saying, “What can I do? How? 
When can I return a favor to those who are superior and are masters 
of everything?" Returning the favor is easy; if you are a miser it can 
be done without expense, and if you are lazy it can be done without 
effort. At the very moment when you have incurred an obligation 
you have already, if you wish it, squared your account with whoever it 
might be, since he who accepts a benefit willingly has thereby repaid it. 

(31.1) In my opinion, this is the least puzzling or unbelievable of 
the paradoxes advanced by the Stoic school: that he who accepts a 
benefit willingly has thereby repaid it. For since we refer everything 
to the mind, each person has accomplished as much as he intended. 
And since piety, faithfulness, and justice—in fact, every virtue—is 
complete in itself even if it cannot lift a finger, so too a person can be 
grateful just by wanting to be. (31.2) Whenever someone achieves his 
intent, he gets the fruits of his labors. What is the intention of the 
person who gives a benefit? To be useful to the recipient and to give 
him pleasure. If he achieved this objective and if his intention got 
through to me and we felt mutual pleasure, then he got what he was 
aiming at. For he did not want to be given something in exchange; 
otherwise it was not a benefit but a business deal. (31.3) The man 
who gets to the port he was aiming for has had a successful sailing. 
A spear thrown by an expert hand does the job if it strikes its target. 
The giver of a benefit wants it to be received with gratitude; if it is 
received properly, he has attained his aim. "But he hoped for some 
profit in return." Then it was not a benefit after all, since it is the 
mark of a benefit not to even think about a return. (31.4) I accepted 
what I accepted in the same spirit in which it was given. So I repaid 
it. Otherwise this excellent thing, a benefit, is in a dire state: I depend 
on Fortune for my ability to be grateful. If Fortune is uncooperative 
and I cannot reciprocate without her support, then my good inten- 
tions will be a sufficient match for his. (31.5) "What? Won't I do 
whatever I can to return the favor, watch for a suitable time and cir- 
cumstance, and be eager to fill the pocket of the person from whom I 
have received a gift?" Yes, but benefit-giving would be in a hard place 
if it were not also possible to be grateful empty-handed. 


(32.1) The reply is, “Someone who merely accepts a benefit, no 
matter how good his attitude is, has not yet fulfilled his obligation. 
For there is still an aspect of repayment left. It is just as in a game: 
it is one thing to catch the ball with skill and care, but you cannot 
be called a good player unless you are quick and nimble in returning 
the ball you have caught.” (32.2) This analogy fails. Why? Because 
in this case what is praiseworthy lies in the skillful movement of 
one’s body, not in the mind. And so since the eyes are the judge, the 
entire exchange needs to be laid out for inspection. And even so, I 
would not hesitate to call someone a good player if he caught the 
ball properly and the delay in returning the ball was not his fault. 
(32.3) The reply is, “But even though there is nothing lacking in the 
player’s skill, because he carried out one part of the game and is in 
fact able to carry out the part that he did not carry out, the game 
itself is incomplete, since it consists in reciprocal volleys and returns.” 
(32.4) I do not want to argue this point any further. Let us suppose 
that it is so, and that there is something deficient in the playing of the 
game—but nof in the player. Similarly, in the case we are discussing 
there is indeed a deficiency with respect to the thing given, which 
lacks its counterpart; but there is no deficiency with respect to the 
mind, for it has found another mind which shares its attitude and has 
achieved what it intended insofar as it was able to do so. 

(33-1) Somebody gave me a benefit and I accepted it in the way 
that he wanted it to be accepted. So he now has what he sought, 
and indeed the on/y thing he sought. Therefore I am grateful. There 
remains the issue of getting some use out of me, and the kind of ad- 
vantage derivable from someone who is grateful. But this is not the 
remaining portion of an as yet incomplete obligation; it is a bonus 
on top of a completed obligation. (33.2) Phidias makes a statue. The 
reward from his art is one thing; the reward from his work of art is 
something else. Having done what he aimed to do is the reward from 
his art; having done so with profit is the reward from the work of art. 
Even if Phidias has not sold his work, he has completed it. So there 
are three kinds of reward from his work: one comes from his aware- 
ness, and this he got when he finished the work; another comes from 
reputation; and the third comes in the form of some practical payoff, 
which will come either from good will, from the sale of the work, 
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or from some other advantage. (33.3) So too the first reward from a 
benefit is one's awareness of it, and this comes when the giver gets 
the gift through to its intended destination; the rewards in the form 
of fame and things provided in return for the gift are secondary" And 
so when a benefit is accepted with a kindly attitude, then the giver 
has already received his gratitude in return, but not the payoff yet. 
So I owe something that is external to the benefit, but I have repaid 
the benefit itself by accepting it properly. 

(34.1) "What, then?" comes the objection. "Did he return the fa- 
vor despite doing nothing?" First of all, he did do something. He 
volunteered good intentions in return for good intentions, and he did 
so in a spirit of equality—and that is a mark of friendship. Second, 
benefits and loans are paid off in different ways. You cannot expect 
me to point out the payment to you. The business is transacted be- 
tween minds. 

(34.2) You will not think that what I am saying is difficult— 
though at first it will conflict with your views—if you give me your 
full attention and reflect that there are more things than there are 
words for them. There are a great many things that lack names, and 
we indicate them with labels that do not strictly belong to them but 
are borrowed and metaphorical. We refer to the foot on our own 
body, to the foot of a couch or of a sail, and to a foot in poetry; we re- 
fer to a hunting dog, to a sea dog," and to the Dog Star. Since we do 
not have enough words to match them one-for-one with things, we 
borrow whenever we need to. (34.3) Courage is a virtue that regards 
dangers with a proper disdain* or the knowledge of how to repel, 
to accept or to invite risks. And yet we also refer to a gladiator as a 
courageous man, and so too a wicked slave who is driven to despise 
death by his reckless desperation. (34.4) Frugality is the knowledge 
of how to avoid needless expenditures, or the skill of managing one's 
personal property with moderation. And yet we refer to a small- 
minded and crabbed man as being very frugal, even though there 
is a world of difference between moderation and stinginess. These 
things are different in their natures, but the limitations of our vocab- 
ulary force us to call both men “frugal,” just as we call “courageous” 
both the man who despises with justification the blows of Fortune 
and the man who rushes irrationally into danger. (34.5) In the same 


way, a benefit is two things: it is, as I have said, a benevolent action; 
and it is also the thing that is given through such an action, such as 
money, a house, a magistracy. They share a name but their meaning 
and significance are very, very different. 

(35.1) So pay attention and you will see that I am not saying any- 
thing which should conflict with your beliefs. We have returned the 
favor for the benefit which consists in the action itself if we accept 
it in a generous spirit. But we have not yet repaid that other benefit 
which consists in the object, though we will want to do so. With our 
intentions we have responded to our benefactor’s intentions; but we 
still owe object for object. And so, although we can say that he who 
has willingly received a benefit has returned it, we nevertheless urge 
him to give back to the donor something similar to what he has 
received. (35.2) Some of the things we say seem rebarbative to our 
normal way of speaking, but then they come back around to it by an 
indirect path. We say that the sage cannot be injured, but if someone 
punches him we will still convict him of assault. We say that nothing 
belongs to the fool, but if someone steals something from a fool we 
will convict him of theft. We say that everyone is mad, but we do not 
treat them all with hellebore. T'he very people whom we call mad we 
admit to the ballot box and the bench. 

(35.3) This is the sense in which we say that he who receives a 
benefit with a good intention has returned the favor, but that nev- 
ertheless we leave him indebted and bound to pay up even when he 
has returned it. It is an encouragement to giving benefits, rather than 
a repudiation of them; the point is to avoid being intimidated by 
benefits, so that we will not despair because we feel burdened by an 
intolerable load of debt. “I have been given possessions. My reputa- 
tion has been defended. I have been saved from disgrace. My life has 
been saved, and, something more precious than life, my freedom. So 
how will I be able to repay my benefactor? When will the day come 
when I can show him how I feel?” (35.4) In fact, it is the very day 
on which he shows you how 7e feels. Accept the benefit, embrace it, 
rejoice—not because you are receiving a benefit, but because you are 
returning it and will still be indebted. You are not in such an uncer- 
tain situation that chance could make you ungrateful. I am not giving 
you something terribly difficult to do, so you need not despair or burn 
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yourself out anticipating great labors and a lengthy servitude. I am 
not asking you to delay repayment. It is all happening in the present. 
(35-5) You will never be grateful if you are not grateful immediately. 
So what will you do? You do not have to take up arms—you might 
someday, though. You do not have to cross the seas—but someday 
you might set sail, even if the winds are hostile. Do you want to repay 
the benefit? Accept it with a kindly attitude; you have returned the 
favor. Not that you should think you have paid off the debt, but so 
that you may be indebted with a greater sense of confidence. 


Book 3 


59 





(1.1) Aebutius Liberalis, it is shameful, and everyone knows it, not to 
return the favor when benefits are conferred. And so even ungrate- 
ful people complain about ingrates. Meanwhile, everyone is still in 
the grips of the very thing which they all deplore. We go so far 
to the opposite extreme that we treat some people as mortal en- 
emies not only after they benefit us but even because they benefit us. 
(1.2) I would not deny that for some people, at any rate, this happens 
as a result of their having a corrupt nature; but for most people it is 
because the passage of time undermines their memories. For after a 
while the benefits which, when they were current, had been vivid in 
their minds fade away. I know that you and I once had a debate about 
such people; you said that they were not ungrateful, just forgetful—as 
though the very thing which makes them ungrateful should excuse 
them for it, or as though a person is not ungrateful because he has 
the very experience which can only happen to an ingrate! (1.3) There 
are many kinds of ungrateful people, just as there are many kinds of 
thieves and murderers; there is one basic failing, though there is a 
great variety of types. Someone who denies that he received a ben- 
efit that he in fact did receive is ungrateful. Someone who pretends 
not to have received it is ungrateful. Someone who fails to repay it 
is ungrateful. But most ungrateful of all is the person who forgets 
that he received it. (1.4) The others at least are indebted, even if they 
don't make repayment; there definitely exists a lingering trace of the 
favors received, hidden away in their guilty conscience. They can 
eventually, somehow or other, be brought around to returning the 
favor; a sense of shame might remind them, or a sudden desire to do 
the right thing—the sort of feeling that can arise from time to time 
even in people of bad character—or a convenient occasion might 
entice them. But the forgetful person can never become grateful; the 
benefit received is totally lost to him. And which person would you 
say is worse? The one who loses his sense of gratitude for a benefit 
or the one who also loses his memory of it? (1.5) If your eyes shrink 
from strong light, they are diseased. If they do not even see it, they 
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are blind. Not loving your parents is impiety; not recognizing them 
is madness. 

(2.1) Who is as ungrateful as someone who takes what ought 
to have been at the forefront of his mind, always in his thoughts, 
and segregates, even dismisses it so effectively that he makes him- 
self ignorant of it? It is clear that someone who has been overcome 
by forgetfulness cannot have thought very often about repayment. 
(2.2) In fact, actual repayment of a favor requires good character, 
time, resources, and good fortune. But someone who is mindful of a 
benefit is grateful, even without expenditure. Someone who does not 
manifest this—which does not require effort, wealth, or success in 
life—has no defense to hide behind. For anyone who puts a benefit 
so far out of his mind never did want to be grateful. (2.3) There is 
never any risk that something in constant use, being handled and 
touched on a daily basis, should suffer from decay; but if things are 
not inspected, are set aside as superfluous and left lying around, then 
they inevitably attract filth and corrosion with the passage of time. 
Similarly, if we think about something constantly, keep it in service 
and update it, it does not slide away from our memory. Memory only 
loses things that it has failed to think about frequently. 

(3.1) Beyond this, there are other causes which often eradicate 
from our minds some of the greatest favors done for us. The most 
prominent and powerful of all such causes is that since we are con- 
stantly preoccupied with novel desires, we do not consider what we 
have but only what we are trying to get. We are focused on what we 
strive for, so we treat our present possessions as contemptible. (3.2) 
But inevitably, when the desire for novelties makes what you have 
been given seem unimportant, the donor comes to be underappreci- 
ated. We loved and admired someone and admitted that he was the 
basis for our current prosperity—but only so long as we were pleased 
by what we got from him. Then our mind was invaded by fascination 
with other prospects, and we charged off after them—it is human 
nature to want bigger and bigger things all the time. And right away 
we lose sight of all the things we used to regard as benefits; we do 
not reflect upon the things that have put us ahead of other people, 
but only those brought to our attention by the good fortune of people 
who are ahead of us. (3.3) But it is impossible for anyone to feel envy 
and gratitude at the same time; envy is what gloomy complainers feel, 


but gratitude is accompanied by joy. (3.4) Finally, since none of us is 
aware of any time except the fleeting present, we seldom force our 
minds to look back to the past. And so it happens that our teachers 
and the benefits they conferred on us are forgotten, because we have 
left our entire childhood behind; and so it happens that we lose sight 
of what was done for us in our adolescence, because we never look 
back at that stage of our life. All of us treat prior events not as things 
in the past, but as things that have passed away. So it is: people who 
are intent on the future have fragile memories. 

(4.1) Here I should stand up for Epicurus, who always complains 
that we are ungrateful about the past, that we do not recall the goods 
we have already experienced and do not include them among our 
pleasures, even though the most reliable pleasure is one that can 
no longer be taken away from us. (4.2) Present goods are not yet 
completely firm; some misfortune could curtail them. Future goods 
are contingent and uncertain. But what is in the past is stored up in 
safety. How can anyone be grateful for benefits if he rushes through 
his whole life entirely devoted to the present and the future? Memory 
makes a person grateful. The more energy one devotes to expecta- 
tions, the less is available for memories. 

(5.1) My dear Liberalis, some things stick in the mind as soon as 
they are grasped; as you know, there are other things for which it does 
not suffice just to learn them (for our knowledge of them is lost un- 
less it is kept going); I am referring to geometry and astronomy and 
any other studies whose complexity makes them slippery. In the same 
way there are some benefits whose sheer size prevents us from losing 
them, while there are others which are smaller but extremely numer- 
ous, occurring over a broad span of time, and they do slip away from 
us. The reason, as I have said, is that we do not deal with these ben- 
efits constantly and do not freely acknowledge what we owe to each 
donor. (5.2) Just listen to what people say when making their requests: 
everyone said that the memory of the benefit would live forever in 
their heart; everyone claimed to be “dedicated” and "devoted"—and 
any other term, even more abject, that could be found to express a 
deep obligation. But just a short while later they are avoiding the sort 
of language they used to use, regarding it as degrading and servile. 
Then they reach the stage that, in my opinion, the worst and most 
ungrateful people reach: they forget altogether. For a person who 
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forgets is so ungrateful that someone counts as grateful if the benefit 
merely crosses his mind. 

(6.1) It is a matter of debate whether this vice, so rightly abhorred, 
should go unpunished, or whether the law permitting legal action 
against ingratitude, which is employed in school declamations,' 
should be implemented in civic life. This is a law that everyone 
thinks is reasonable. “Of course! After all, one city blames another 
over benefits conferred and people try to collect from the descen- 
dants for things given to their ancestors.” (6.2) Our ancestors, who 
were certainly great men, only sought reparations from their enemies; 
they bestowed benefits with greatness of heart and lost their invest- 
ment in the same spirit. The right to sue an ingrate has been granted 
among no people except the Macedonians.’ And this is a powerful 
indication that the right should not have been granted: we are united 
in opposing every form of malfeasance; in various places there are 
different penalties for murder, poisoning, parricide, and sacrilege, but 
there is always some penalty prescribed—but the crime of ingrati- 
tude, though it is the most common, isn't punished anywhere, though 
it is everywhere disapproved. It is not that we pardon it, but since it 
is hard to assess something so indeterminate, the only punishment 
imposed on it is our hatred; we have left it on the list of crimes that 
we refer to divine judges. 

(7.1) Moreover, many reasons come to mind for why this crime 
should not be subject to legal sanction. First of all, the best aspect of 
a benefit is lost if a suit can be brought as it can for a definite amount 
of money, or over hiring and leasing. For the most noble thing about 
a benefit is that we gave even at the risk of losing it, that we put the 
whole thing in the hands of the recipients. If I summon him and call 
him before a judge, then it starts to be a loan rather than a benefit. 
(7.2) Second, although returning a favor is a most honorable act, it 
ceases to be honorable if it is compulsory. There will be no more 
praise for a grateful person than for someone who returned a deposit 
or repaid a debt without legal action being taken. (7.3) And so we 
ruin two things that are the finest things in human life, the grateful 
person and the benefit itself. For what is so wonderful about the ben- 
efit if it is not given but lent, or about the person who repays it not 
because he wishes to but because it is necessary? There is no merit in 
being grateful unless one can be ungrateful with impunity. 


(7.4) Add this consideration: all the courtrooms available will not 
be enough for cases brought under just this one law. Who wont be in 
a position to sue? Who wont be vulnerable to being sued? Everyone 
overrates his own contributions; everyone exaggerates even the trivial 
gifts they have bestowed on others. (7.5) Moreover, matters covered 
by a lawsuit can be summed up in a legal formulation so that the 
judge does not have unlimited discretion. That is why a good case 
is better off if brought before a judge than if submitted to an arbi- 
trator.’ The judge is constrained by the statement of legal principle 
that imposes on him limits he must not violate; but an arbitrator is 
guided only by his integrity, which is free and unfettered, and can 
add or subtract things from the case at will; he can steer his judgment 
not according to arguments based on law or justice, but according to 
the strength of his sense of decency or his sympathies. (7.6) A suit 
for ingratitude could not have imposed tight constraints on a judge, 
but would have had to give him unrestricted authority. For there is 
no clear agreement about what a benefit is, let alone about how big 
it is. The generosity of the judge's interpretation makes a difference. 
No law can indicate what counts as an ungrateful person; sometimes 
even the person who repaid what he was given is ungrateful, while 
the person who did not repay is grateful. (7.7) On some matters even 
an inexperienced judge can render a verdict, when all he has to do 
is determine whether “he did it” or “he didn't do it,” when adduc- 
ing written guarantees settles the disagreement, or when a general 
principle gives the disputants their decision. But when a conclusion 
must be drawn about someone’s state of mind, when the disagree- 
ment turns on a point that only wisdom can settle, then for this 
case someone cannot be picked from the general crowd of “select 
judges,” whose wealth and inherited status as knights are their only 
qualifications. * 

(8.1) And so it is not that ingratitude is thought of as an unsuit- 
able issue to bring before a judge, but rather that no suitable judge 
has ever been found for this issue. This will not come as a surprise, 
if you consider the kind of challenges that confront anyone pro- 
ceeding against someone on a charge of ingratitude. (8.2) Someone 
made a large monetary gift, but he was wealthy and would not notice 
the expenditure. Someone else made the same gift, but by doing so 
risked his whole inheritance. The amount is the same; the benefit 
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given is not. Add this case too. One man paid out a sum of money 
on behalf of a convicted debtor,’ but to do so he drew on his private 
resources; someone else made the same payment, but took out a loan 
to do so or pled to get the money and submitted to being under a 
major obligation for the favor. Do you think the fellow who had 
to borrow in order to give is in the same position as the man who 
effortlessly provided the financial benefit? (8.3) Sometimes it is the 
circumstances that make a benefit large, rather than the money. The 
gift of an estate so productive that it could depress the price of grain 
at market—that is a benefit. But so is a single loaf of bread when a 
man is hungry. Giving someone tracts of land drained by navigable 
rivers of enormous size—that is a benefit. But so is pointing out a 
spring to people dying of thirst, with throats so parched that they 
are scarcely able to draw breath. Who will make the comparisons? 
Who will weigh their significance? The decision is difficult when 
you need to investigate not the simple fact, but its significance. The 
same things may be at issue, but if given in different circumstances 
they have a different weight. (8.4) Here is someone who gave me 
a benefit, but he did not give it freely; in fact he complained about 
having done so, and he thereafter treated me more arrogantly than 
he used to, and he gave it after such a long delay that it would have 
been a bigger favor to me if he had given me a quick no. How will 
the judge even begin to assess these factors when the words used, 
a certain hesitation, or even the expression on the donor’s face can 
eliminate the generosity of a gift. 

(9.1) And what about the fact that some things are called ben- 
efits on the grounds that they are greatly desired, whereas others are 
not deemed benefits by this commonplace criterion; they are in fact 
more important, though they do not seem so. (9.2) You say that it 
is a benefit to have granted someone citizenship in a powerful city, 
or elevated him to the rank of knight,‘ or defended him on a capital 
charge. But what about having convinced him to take good advice, 
or restrained him from rushing headlong into committing a crime? 
Or having taken the sword away from someone about to commit 
suicide, or having used effective consolations to bring back the will 
to live in someone who in his grief wanted to follow his loved ones 
to the grave? What about having sat by his sickbed and, as his health 
and strength gradually stabilized, watching for the right time to ad- 


minister food, replenishing his failing pulse with a sip of wine, or 
calling the doctor to attend as he died? (9.3) Who will assess these 
benefits? Who will call for a comparison of benefits so dissimilar to 
each other? “I gave you a house.” But I am the one who warned you 
that yours would collapse on you. “I gave you an inheritance.” But 
I gave you a timber when you were shipwrecked. “I fought for you 
and was wounded.” But I saved your life by keeping silent. Benefits 
are given and repaid in different forms, so it is hard to keep the ac- 
counts balanced. 

(10.1) Furthermore, a time limit cannot be set on repaying a ben- 
efit, as can be done for a loan. So it is possible that someone who 
has not yet repaid will do so. Just tell me, then, what the statute of 
limitations will be for a charge of ingratitude. (10.2) The greatest 
benefits cannot be certified by evidence; often they lie hidden in the 
silent awareness of two people. Shall we bring in the requirement 
that benefits not be given without a witness? (10.3) And finally, what 
penalty are we going to establish for acts of ingratitude? A uniform 
penalty, despite the differences among them? Or different penalties, 
greater or less according to the benefits in each case? Well then, the 
penalty will be limited to monetary payment. What about the fact 
that some benefits are worth a life, and others are even more valu- 
able? What penalty will be declared for them? One that is less than 
the value of the benefit? That is not fair. One that is of equal value, 
capital punishment? What could be more uncivilized than for ben- 
efits to lead to a bloody outcome? 

(11.1) The objection is made: “Parents are granted certain legal 
prerogatives,’ and just as special consideration has been given to their 
situation, so too should other benefactors be given special consid- 
eration.” We have exalted parenthood because it was expedient that 
children should be raised. Since they had to commit to an enterprise 
of uncertain outcome, people had to be enticed into undertaking this 
task. They could not be told, as potential benefactors are, “Choose 
your beneficiary; if you are disappointed, keep your complaints to 
yourself; assist only the worthy.” In the matter of rearing children, 
the parent’s judgment is left with no choice; the best they can do is 
to hope and pray. So to induce them to take the gamble with less 
anxiety, parents had to be granted a certain authority. (11.2) Fur- 
thermore, the situation with parents is different. Once parents have 
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given, they continue to give no matter what, and will go on giving; 
and there is no risk that they will make a false claim about having 
given. In other cases one has to enquire not just whether people have 
received a benefit, but also whether they have given one; in the case 
of parents the favors given are manifest and, since it is useful to young 
people to be ruled, we have subordinated them to a kind of domestic 
magistrate to keep them in protective custody. (11.3) Furthermore, all 
parents give the same benefit, and so it could be assessed definitively. 
Other benefits vary; they are different from each other, and the gap 
between them is enormous. That is why ordinary benefits could not 
be brought under a general rule, on the grounds that it was more fair 
to let them all go unregulated than for all of them to be treated as 
the same. 

(12.1) Some benefits are of great significance to the giver; others 
are important to the recipients but cost-free for the donors. Some 
benefits have been given to friends, others given to strangers. Though 
the gift be the same, it counts for more if it is given to someone 
whom you only begin to know when you confer the benefit. One 
person gives concrete assistance, another honors, someone else gives 
consolation. (12.2) There are people out there who think that there 
is nothing more pleasant or more important than to have some- 
one to share their disasters with. And there are others who would 
rather have their social standing seen to than their personal safety; 
yet someone else thinks he owes more to the person who promotes 
his security than to the one who promotes his prestige. The value 
of the benefits is greater or lesser, depending on the temperamental 
affinities of the person making the judgment. (12.3) And further- 
more, I choose my own creditor but I often accept a benefit from 
someone I would rather not take it from. Sometimes I even become 
obligated without knowing it. What will you do, then? Will you 
label ungrateful the person on whom a benefit is thrust without his 
knowing it, someone who would have refused to accept it if he had 
known? Wont you label him an “ingrate” for not repaying the benefit, 
regardless of how it was accepted? (12.4) Someone gave me a benefit, 
but the same person subsequently inflicted an injury on me. Am I 
committed by one gift to tolerate any and every injury? Or is it as 
though I had returned his favor because he retracted his benefit with 
the subsequent injury?* So how will you assess which is greater, the 


benefit received or the injury suffered? If I tried to work through all 
the problems, there would not be enough hours in the day. 

(13.1) The objection is made: “We actually discourage people 
from giving benefits by not taking action to defend the value of 
benefits and by not punishing those who repudiate them.” But that 
policy might just blow up in your face and make people much more 
reluctant to accept benefits, if doing so will expose them to legal risks 
and if it will put their reputation for integrity at risk. (13.2) Further- 
more, we will ourselves be more reluctant to give, since no one likes 
giving to unwilling recipients; on the contrary, whoever is attracted 
to benefactions by a spirit of generosity and by the nobility of giving 
will be even more happy to give if their recipients only owe what they 
are willing to owe. If a good deed is carefully protected, the credit for 
it is greatly reduced. 

(14.1) “Next point: there will be fewer benefits, but they will be 
more sincere. And what is wrong with discouraging the reckless 
giving of benefits?” But this is exactly the aim of the people who 
declined to lay down a law to govern benefits: that we should give 
more thoughtfully and be more thoughtful in our choice of recipients 
for our gifts." (14.2) Reflect, over and over again, on your chosen 
recipient. You will not have access to lawsuits and claims for repay- 
ment. If you think a judge will help you, you are wrong. No law can 
put you back the way you were; consider nothing but the good faith 
of the recipient. This is how benefits maintain their credibility and 
their splendor. You will sully them if you make them the basis for 
legal action. 

(14.3) The cry to "repay what you owe!" is eminently just, and 
claims the authority of a worldwide principle of justice. But it is 
eminently shameful when applied to benefits. "Repay!" Repay what? 
The life you owe? The social standing? The personal safety? The 
health? (14.4) The most important things in life cannot be repaid. 
"But," goes the objection, "repay something of equal value." But this 
is just what I was saying—that if we turn a benefit into a commodity, 
the value of something very important will be destroyed. We do not 
need to encourage the mind to greed, quarrels, and strife; it rushes 
down that road all on its own. Let us push back as hard as we can 
and preempt its quest for opportunities. 

(15.1) If only we could persuade lenders to accept repayment only 
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from those who want to repay! If only buyer and seller could dispense 
with formal commitments, and if only contractual agreements were 
not protected by wax seals! Better that our good faith and an atti- 
tude respectful of justice should be the safeguard. (15.2) But people 
have put situational requirements ahead of ideals, and they would 
rather compel good faith than wait around for it. Witnesses are called 
by both parties. One man insists on supplementary guarantors and 
entries in several ledgers when making loans. Another won't settle 
for a verbal contract, but has the guarantor locked in with a written 
commitment. (15.3) This is scandalous—an admission that human 
beings are crooks and that dishonesty is rampant. We put more faith 
in seals than in souls. Why do we bring in those high-ranking dig- 
nitaries? Why do they put their seal on contracts? Obviously, just 
so he cannot deny receiving what he in fact received. Do you think 
that Z/ey are upright men who will stand up for the truth? Well, as 
soon as those dignitaries take out loans, the same conditions are ap- 
plied. So would it not be more respectable to have failures of good 
faith by a few people than to have to fear dishonesty by everyone? 
(15.4) The only element lacking in our greed is that we do not yet in- 
sist on a guarantor when granting benefits. A noble and high-minded 
spirit will assist others and help them out. Those who confer benefits 
imitate the gods; those who seek repayment imitate loan sharks. Why 
should we make benefactors keep the most disreputable company 
while we are trying to stand up for them? 

(16.1) The objection is put: “If there is no right to take legal ac- 
tion against ingrates, there will be more of them.” No, there will be 
fewer, since benefits will be given with greater selectivity. Moreover, 
it is not prudent to let everyone find out how many ingrates there 
are—the great number of malefactors will make the misdeed less 
shameful, and if ingratitude becomes a matter of universal complaint 
it will cease to count as wrong. (16.2) Surely no woman is embar- 
rassed by divorce anymore, now that certain famous and highborn 
ladies keep track of the years not by counting consuls’ but by count- 
ing husbands; they leave home to get married but get married to get 
divorced. Divorce was feared only as long as it was unusual. But it is 
in the news all the time now; so they have learned to emulate what 
they hear about so often. (16.3) And surely there is no scandal in 
adultery anymore either, now that we are at the point where a woman 


only takes a husband to make her lover jealous. Remaining chaste is 
proof that she is ugly. Where will you find a woman so wretched and 
squalid that she settles for just one pair of lovers?—without having 
a new lover for each hour of the day! And she cannot get to them all 
in a single day unless she spends a carriage ride with one and sleeps 
over with another. Any woman who does not see that marriage is 
just a name for having only one lover must be simpleminded and 
behind the times. (16.4) The shame for these misdeeds has long since 
evaporated as the practice has become more widespread; and in the 
same way you will produce more ingrates, worse ones too, if they get 
the chance to count themselves up. 

(17.1) “So then, will ingratitude go unpunished?” So then, will im- 
piety go unpunished? Or mean-spiritedness? Or greed? Or reckless- 
ness? Or cruelty? They are detested—do you think they are unpun- 
ished? Or do you really suppose that there is any worse punishment 
than public hatred? (17.2) There is a punishment in the fact that an 
ingrate does not dare to accept a benefit from anyone; does not dare 
to give anyone a benefit; that he is stared at by everyone, or at least 
thinks that he is; that he has lost all awareness of something truly 
wonderful and extremely pleasant. You would call someone miserable 
if they were blind or went deaf because of disease; would not you call 
someone wretched if he lost the ability to perceive benefits? (17.3) He 
fears the gods, who witness all acts of ingratitude; his awareness of 
having usurped a benefit burns and tortures him. But in the end, this 
simple fact is a big enough punishment: that, as I said before, he is 
deprived of all awareness of a thing that is extremely pleasant. 

By contrast, someone who enjoys receiving a benefit finds a steady 
and endless pleasure, rejoicing in the intentions of his benefactor 
rather than in the gift. A grateful man gets pleasure from a benefit 
always; an ingrate only once. (17.4) In fact, is there really any com- 
parison between their lives? One of them is depressed and worried, 
as is usual for someone who denies and cheats, who does not respect 
his parents as he should, nor his tutor, nor his teachers. The other 
is happy, exultant, looking forward to the opportunity to return the 
favor, and from this very sentiment deriving enormous joy—not 
looking for a way to default but looking for a way to give back more 
fully and more generously, not just to his parents and his friends, 
but even to people of lower social standing. For even if he received 
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a benefit from his slave, he takes account of what he has received, 
not from whom. 

(18.1) Nevertheless, some people (Hecaton, for example) have 
raised the question of whether a slave can confer a benefit on his 
master. And certain people make the following distinctions: some 
things are benefits, some are responsibilities, some are services. A 
benefit is what an outsider gives, an outsider being someone who 
could have held back without being blamed for it. A responsibility 
attaches to a son or a wife or to those roles in which a relationship 
motivates them and urges them to help out. A service belongs to a 
slave, someone whose legal situation is such that nothing he provides 


iii 


gives him a claim on his superior." (18.3) If a slave does not give 
a benefit to his master, then neither does anyone benefit his king, 
nor any soldier his commander. If one is subject to an all-powerful 
superior, the exact nature of the authority does not matter. For if 
compulsion and the fear of extreme punishments bar a slave’s services 
from being entitled to the label “favor,” then the same thing applies to 
anyone who has a king or a commander. For despite the superficially 
different titles, they have the same authority over their inferiors. But 
in fact, subjects do grant benefits to their kings and soldiers to their 
generals. Therefore slaves give benefits to their masters. 

(18.2) Moreover, someone who denies that a slave sometimes ben- 
efits his master is just ignorant of the rights he has as a human be- 
ing. What matters is not the legal status of the person who provides 
something, but his state of mind. Virtue shuts the door on no one. It 
is open to everyone and lets us all in, invites us in: the freeborn, ex- 
slaves, slaves, kings, and exiles. It does not choose ancestry or wealth; 
virtue is satisfied with the bare person. What security would we have 
against emergencies, what great promise could our mind make for 
itself, if virtue were not reliable but could be taken away by Fortune? 
(18.4) A slave can be just, he can be brave, he can be greathearted. 
Therefore a slave can also grant a benefit, since this too is part of 
virtue. Slaves certainly can give benefits to their masters, so much 
so that often they have made the very existence of their masters the 
result of their benefit. 

(19.1) There is no doubt that a slave can give a benefit to anyone 
else, so why can he not give one to his master as well? “Because 
if he gives him money he cannot become a creditor of his master. 


Otherwise he puts his master in his debt every day. He attends him 
on his travels, takes care of him when he is sick, works very hard on 
his master’s farm. But all of these things, which would indeed be 
termed benefits if provided by someone else, are services when a slave 
provides them. For a benefit is something that someone gives when 
it is open to him not to give it. But a slave does not have the right to 
refuse. So he does not provide these things as benefits; he just obeys. 
And he does not boast of having done something that he could not 
have avoided doing.” 

(19.2) Even under this stipulation I will win the argument and 
bring the slave so far along that he will attain freedom for many 
purposes. Meanwhile, tell me this: If I show you someone who fights 
to save his master heedless of his own interests—who, though he has 
already been repeatedly stabbed, nevertheless spills the last drops of 
blood from his vital organs, and who by his own death procures the 
delay that gives his master time to escape—will you deny that he has 
conferred a benefit, just because he is a slave? (19.3) If I show you 
someone who has refused to betray his master’s secrets—rejecting the 
bribes of a tyrant, undaunted by any of his threats, unbeaten by the 
pains of torture—who has done all he could to avert the suspicions of 
his interrogator and then has given his life to preserve his loyalty, will 
you deny that he has conferred a benefit on his master, just because 
he is a slave? (19.4) Instead, consider whether perhaps the relative 
scarcity of instances of virtue among slaves actually makes them more 
significant; for generally speaking, being under someone’s command 
is hateful and compulsion is always unpleasant, yet in some slaves 
affection for their masters overcomes the universal hatred of servi- 
tude. So far from it not being a benefit because it came from a slave, 
in fact it is an even greater benefit because not even slavery could 
discourage him. 

(20.1) It is a mistake to think that slavery penetrates to the core of 
a human being. The best part of him is exempt. Bodies are vulnerable, 
assigned to masters; but the mind is autonomous, so free and inde- 
pendent that even the prison that contains it cannot prevent it from 
using its own powers to undertake great deeds and from departing 
for the infinite as a companion of the celestial bodies. (20.2) And so 
it is only the body that Fortune has turned over to a master; this is 
what he buys and sells. That inner part of a person cannot be owned. 
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Whatever comes from this inner part is free. For there are things we 
cannot demand of our slaves, and they are not compelled to obey our 
every command. They will not obey treasonous orders, nor will they 
assist in the commission of a crime. 

(21.1) There are certain things that the laws neither command 
nor forbid slaves to do. This is where slaves have the opportunity 
to give benefits. As long as what is given is something customarily 
demanded of a slave, then it is a service. But when it goes beyond 
what a slave is compelled to do, then it is a benefit; when the emo- 
tions involved become those of friendship, it ceases to be called a 
service. (21.2) There is a certain amount that a master is supposed 
to provide for his slave, such as food and clothing. No one has ever 
called this a benefit. But suppose he has been generous, brought him 
up more as befits a free person, given him the skills freeborn children 
are taught. That is a benefit. The same applies mutatis mutandis to 
the slave. Whatever goes beyond the standard benchmark of servile 
responsibilities, whatever is given not on command but voluntarily, 
that is a benefit—provided that it is significant enough that it would 
be termed a benefit if someone else gave it. 

(22.1) A slave, as Chrysippus holds, is a long-term employee." Just 
as an employee gives a benefit when he provides more than what he 
has contracted for, so too does a slave: when the good will he feels for 
his master goes beyond the boundaries set by his position in life and 
when he aims at something higher, something that would do credit 
even to someone of luckier birth, and so surpasses the expectations 
of his master, then we have found a case of benefit given within the 
household. (22.2) Or does it seem right to you that we get angry at 
slaves if they do less than they should, but are not grateful to them 
if they have done more than their customary duties? Do you want 
to know when it is not a benefit? When one can say, “And what if 
he refused?” But when he provides for his master something that he 
had a right to refuse, then his willingness to do it is praiseworthy. 
(22.3) Benefit and injury are opposite to each other. One can give a 
benefit to one’s master if one can be harmed by one’s master. But we 
actually have an official" to hear cases of injuries inflicted on slaves by 
masters; his job is to punish cruelty, lust, and stinginess in providing 
the necessities of life. 

So then? Can a master receive a benefit from a slave? No, but 


one human being can receive a benefit from another human being. 
(22.4) In the final analysis, the slave did what was in his power; he 
gave a benefit to his master. It is in your power not to receive it from 
a slave.” But who is so great and powerful that Fortune might not 
force him to need help from even the lowliest source? 

(23.1) I will now adduce many instances of benefits, all different 
and some even opposite to each other. One slave gave his master 
life; another gave him death. One saved his master from perishing, 
and if that is not enough, saved him 4y perishing. One helped his 
master to die; another tricked him out of dying. (23.2) In book 18 of 
his Annals, Claudius Quadrigarius? reports that when Grumentum 
was under siege and the situation had become utterly hopeless, two 
slaves escaped to the enemy and provided valuable service. Then, 
after the capture of the city, when the victors were running wildly 
through it, these slaves ran ahead to the house where they had been 
slaves, following routes they knew well; they captured their mistress 
and led her through the streets. When asked who their captive was, 
they said that she was their mistress and that she had been extremely 
cruel to them, so they were taking her out for execution. They then 
took her outside the city walls and took the greatest pains to conceal 
her whereabouts until the rage of the enemy army settled down. 
The army was soon sated and reverted to normal Roman behavior; 
at that point the slaves also reverted to their normal behavior and 
surrendered themselves to their mistress. (23.3) She freed them both 
on the spot and did not resent the fact that she owed her life to slaves 
over whom she had once had the power of life and death. In fact, 
she might well have rejoiced at this turn of events. For if she had 
been saved in some other way she would have been the beneficiary 
of some familiar, rather ordinary form of clemency. But owing to this 
dramatic rescue she became something of a celebrity and an example 
set for two cities. (23.4) When the city was captured the upheaval 
was so great that it was every man for himself, and everyone deserted 
her except for the runaways. But they wanted to show the intention 
behind their earlier act of desertion, so they once again ran away, 
this time from the winners to their captive mistress, pretending to 
be murderers. The most impressive feature of their benefit was that 
they thought it so important to prevent the murder of their mistress 
that they let themselves be thought to have murdered her. Trust me, 
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it is not characteristic of a slavish mind to carry out a noble deed at 
the price of a reputation for criminality. 

(23.5) Vettius, the praetor of the Marsi, was captured and brought 
before the Roman general.” His slave drew the sword of the soldier 
who had Vettius in custody and slew his master first and then said, 
“Now it is time to look out for my own interests. I have already freed 
my master.” And then he ran himself through with one blow. Show 
me anyone who rescued his master more splendidly! 

(24) Caesar was besieging Corfinium, and Domitius was trapped 
inside the city.” He ordered his doctor, who was also his slave, to 
give him poison. When Domitius noticed his slave’s hesitation he 
said, "What's the delay? It’s not as though you are in control of this 
whole situation. I want death and I have a weapon." Then the slave 
gave him his promise and offered his master a harmless potion to 
drink. When this put Domitius to sleep, the slave went to his son and 
said, "Give orders that I be kept under guard until you learn from the 
outcome whether I poisoned your father." Domitius lived and his life 
was spared by Caesar, but Domitius's slave saved him first. 

(25) During the civil war a slave hid his master, who had been 
proscribed. He put on his master's rings and wore his clothes, and 
then ran out to meet the spies and told them he would not beg them 
not to carry out their orders. Then he offered his neck to the execu- 
tioners. What heroism this was, to want to die for one's master at a 
time when not wanting him dead would have been a rare act of loy- 
alty! Here we find a case of kindness amidst public savagery, loyalty 
amidst public treachery. When huge rewards were being offered for 
betrayals, this man yearned for death as his reward for loyalty. 

(26.1) I won't omit examples from our own time. In the reign of 
Tiberius there was a widespread, nearly universal mania for denounc- 
ing people.” This hit the entire citizen body even harder than any 
civil war would. Drunken words and innocent jokes were reported. 
Nothing was safe. Every pretext for savagery was satisfactory and 
you did not have to wonder what the outcome would be—there was 
only one. Paulus, an ex-praetor, was dining at some feast or other 
and wore a gemstone ring with an image in relief of Tiberius Caesar. 
(26.2) I would be a fool if I tried at this point to find delicate words 
to say it: Paulus picked up a chamberpot. As soon as he did, Maro, 
one of the notorious spies of the age, took note. But so did the slave 


of the man who was being entrapped.” He slipped the ring off his 
drunken master’s finger; and when Maro called the other guests to 
witness that Paulus had exposed the emperor's likeness to filth, and 
was already composing his indictment, the slave showed everyone 
that the ring was in his hand. If anyone calls this man a mere slave, 
he will no doubt regard Maro as a genuine guest. 

(27.1) In the reign of Augustus, people’s words did not yet put 
their lives in danger but they could cause them trouble. A man 
of the senatorial class named Rufus” once, at a dinner party, ex- 
pressed the wish that Caesar noż return safely from the trip that he 
was planning—and he added that all the bulls and calves shared 
his wish." There were witnesses listening carefully. First thing next 
morning, the slave who had attended him at the feast told him what 
he had said at table while drunk, and urged him to go to Caesar first 
so as to be his own accuser. (27.2) Rufus took this advice and met 
Caesar as he left his palace; he swore that he had not been in his right 
mind the day before, said that he wanted the wish to fall rather on 
himself and his sons, and begged Caesar to forgive him and receive 
him back into his favor. (27.3) When Caesar said that he would do 
so, Rufus said, “But no one will believe that I am back in favor with 
you unless you give me a gift." He then asked for and received a sum 
of money that would not have been negligible even if he had been 
in Caesar's good books. Caesar added, “For my part, I will be careful 
never to get angry with you!" (27.4) Caesar's actions were honorable; 
he forgave him and added a display of generosity to his clemency. 
One cannot hear this story without praising Caesar—but only after 
praising the slave. You do not have to wait to hear it: the slave who 
performed this service was freed. But his manumission was not free. 
Caesar had paid the price for his liberty." 

(28.1) Surely, after so many examples, there cannot be any doubt 
that there are times when a master can receive a benefit from his 
slave. Why should the social role degrade the deed, instead of the 
deed ennobling the social role of the agent? We are all made of the 
same elements and we all have the same origin. No one is more noble 
than anyone else, except the person with a character that is more 
upright and equipped with more good traits. (28.2) There are people 
who display ancestral masks in their foyers and post their long and 
intricate family trees right at the entrances of their palatial homes"— 
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but are they not notorious rather than noble? The cosmos is the sole 
parent of us all, and everyone’s ancestry is traced back to that source, 
whether the pathways to that origin are glorious or humble. There 
is no reason to be fooled by people who, as often as they enumerate 
their ancestors, wherever there is a gap in the string of famous names, 
slip the name of a god into their genealogy. (28.3) Do not look down 
on anyone, even if he is enmeshed in a family whose glory has passed 
and which is no longer sustained by the favors of fortune. Whether 
freedmen, slaves, or foreigners lie hidden’ in your family history, raise 
your head proudly and jump right over the intervening mediocrity: at 
the summit great nobility awaits you. (28.4) Why does pride make us 
so pompous that we think we are too good to receive benefits from 
our slaves, considering their position in life and ignoring what they 
have done for us? Do you dare call anyone else a slave? You are a 
slave to your lust, your greed, and your mistress—actually, you are the 
joint property of many mistresses. (28.5) And yoz call anyone else a 
slave? So where are your porters whisking you off to in that covered 
sedan chair of yours? What about those men in cloaks decked out 
in fancy uniforms to look like soldiers? Where, I ask you, where are 
they hustling you off to? To some gatekeeper's gate? Or to gardens 
tended by a slave without any regular duties? And then you say that 
no slave of yours could give you a benefit, when you treat a kiss from 
someone else's slave as a benefit. (28.6) Why so much intellectual 
inconsistency? You despise slaves and curry favor with them at the 
same time: a raging tyrant at home and in public the picture of hu- 
mility, despised as much as you despise others. No one is more abject 
in spirit than those who have undue pride; none is more ready to 
trample other people than those who have learned to inflict insults 
by having to suffer them. 

(29.1) I had to say all this in order to beat down the arrogance of 
people who are dependent on good fortune and to justify the claim 
that slaves can give benefits, so that the same claim could be made 
for one's sons. In fact, it is a subject of debate whether there might 
be times when children can give their parents greater benefits than 
they have received. 

(29.2) It is an agreed fact that there have been many sons who are 
more important and more powerful than their parents; equally, it is 
also agreed many have been better people. If this is settled, it can turn 


out that the children can give better gifts, since they have a better 
lot in life and better intentions. (29.3) The objection is, “Whatever a 
son gives to his father, it is always lesser, since he owes to his father 
the very ability to give. Therefore the father is never outdone in ben- 
efits, since the very fact that he is outdone is a benefit he bestowed.” 
First, there are some things whose beginnings depend on others but 
which nevertheless become greater than their beginnings. The fact 
that something could not have advanced so far without having a 
starting point does not mean that it is not in fact greater than its 
starting point. (29.4) Everything advances far beyond its own begin- 
nings. Seeds are the causes of all things, and nevertheless they are 
the smallest portions of the things that they produce. Consider the 
Rhine, consider the Euphrates, just consider all the renowned riv- 
ers; what do they amount to if you measure them by their sources? 
Whatever it is that makes them formidable, that makes them famous, 
is acquired as they go along. (29.5) Consider tree trunks, the tallest 
ones if you measure height or the widest if you measure the thick, 
dense cover of their branches; compared to these, the volume of the 
slender root fibers is minuscule. But if you pull up this root, the trees 
will not grow and vast mountains will not be clothed in forest. The 
soaring temples of the city rest upon their foundations, but these 
foundations, laid to support the entire monument, are hidden by it. 
(29.6) The same thing happens in other cases. Each thing’s begin- 
nings are obscured by the greatness that emerges. I could not have 
achieved anything unless benefits had been granted previously by 
my parents. But it does not follow that everything I have achieved 
is smaller than the benefit which was the necessary condition for 
my achievements. (29.7) Unless my wet nurse had fed me as a baby 
I could not have done any of the things I have undertaken with my 
intelligence and labor, nor could I have attained the fame that I have 
earned by my hard work in political and military life. Surely, though, 
you won't treat the job of a wet nurse as better than these supreme 
achievements. And yet there is not really any difference, since it is 
just as true that I could not have gone on to my later achievements 
without my wet nurse's assistance as it is that I could not have done 
it without my father's. (29.8) But if I owe all the power I now have 
to my origins, reflect that my origins are not my father or even my 
grandfather. There is always some earlier starting point from which 
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the origins of my immediate origins derived. And yet no one is go- 
ing to say that I owe more to the obscure ancestors lost in the mists 
of time than I do to my father. But in fact I do owe them more, if 
the very fact that my father sired me is something he owes to his 
ancestors. 

(30.1) “Whatever I have provided to my father, no matter how 
great the benefit, is worth less than my father’s gift, just because it 
would not exist if he had not sired me.” On that line of reasoning as 
well, if someone had cured my father when he was sick and about 
to die, then any benefit I provide to the doctor must be less than his 
to me, since my father could not have sired me unless he had been 
cured. But think about it; probably the more meaningful evaluation 
is whether my abilities and my actions are mine, the product of my 
own strength and my own intentions. (30.2) Consider on its own 
merits what the mere fact of my being born is like. You will see that 
it is something trivial, ambivalent, the raw material for both good 
and bad outcomes—no doubt the first step for everything else, but 
not greater than them all just because it is first. (30.3) I saved my 
father’s life, advanced him to the highest rank, and made him the 
leader in his city; I did not just ennoble him by my own deeds but I 
gave him a big, easy opportunity for achieving things of his own, an 
opportunity that was just as secure as it was glorious. I heaped upon 
him honors, wealth, everything that compels human ambition. And 
when I myself stood above everyone else, I took my place below him. 
(30.4) Now go ahead and say to me, "Your ability to achieve all those 
things is your father's gift to you," and I will give you my answer. "Of 
course it is—if being born is all it takes to achieve them. But if being 
alive contributes only minimally to living well, and if what you gave 
me is something I share with beasts and even some piddly little life 
forms, even some disgusting ones, then don't claim for yourself what 
does not in fact derive from the benefits you provided, even if it can- 
not develop without them." 

(31.1) Suppose that I have given you life in return for you giv- 
ing me life. Even so I have surpassed your gift, since I gave life to 
a conscious being, since I was conscious of giving as I did so, since 
I did not give you life for the sake of my own pleasure (or certainly 
not by means of my own pleasure), and since it is more valuable to 
keep breathing than to start breathing—just as it is less serious to 


die before one comes to fear death. (31.2) I gave you life for your im- 
mediate use; you gave life to someone who would not even know he 
was alive. I gave life to you, who were afraid to die. You gave life to 
me so that I would be able to die. I gave you a life that was complete 
and well rounded; you sired me as an irrational being, a burden for 
someone else to bear. (31.3) Do you want a sense of how the gift of 
life is not really such a great benefit? You might have exposed me,” 
thereby doing me a wrong by having sired me. What do I conclude 
from this? That it is a pretty trivial benefit for a father and mother to 
sleep together unless there are additional benefits to follow up on this 
initial gift and to consolidate it with additional services to the child. 
(31.4) It is not living which is the good, but living well. And I do live 
well. But I could also have lived badly. And so this alone is your do- 
ing, that I am alive. If you claim that I am in your debt for life itself, 
all on its own, unadorned and without rationality, and you flaunt this 
as a great good that you have given, then just remember that you are 
treating me as being in debt to you for a “good” that I share with flies 
and worms. (31.5) Furthermore, to mention only the fact that I have 
devoted myself to getting a liberal education and steered a straight 
and true course through life, from all of this you have received more 
from your benefit to me than you have given. For you gave me to 
myself as an unschooled and inexperienced person, and I have given 
you a son whom you can be proud of having fathered. 

(32.1) My father fed me. If I do the same, my return is greater 
than his gift because he rejoices not only that he is fed, but also that 
he is fed by his son; and so he derives a greater pleasure from my 
intention than he does from the feeding itself. His feedings extended 
only as far as my body. (32.2) And what about this? If someone has 
gotten so far that he has an international reputation for eloquence or 
justice or warfare, and so surrounds his father with so much fame that 
it raises him from the obscurity of his station at birth and puts him 
in a spotlight, has he not conferred a priceless benefit on his parents? 
(32.3) Or would anyone have ever heard of Aristo and Gryllus if it 
had not been for their sons Xenophon and Plato? Socrates keeps the 
name of Sophroniscus alive forever. It would take too long to list all 
the others whose names are kept in circulation solely because the 
outstanding achievements of their children preserved their names 
for posterity. (32.4) Was a greater benefit given to Marcus Agrippa 
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by his father” (who was not famous even after his son’s achieve- 
ments), or was the greater benefit given to his father by Agrippa, who 
was famed for winning the naval crown, earning an honor unique 
among military decorations, and who erected in the city of Rome so 
many buildings of such outstanding magnitude that they surpassed 
the glory of earlier days and would not be surpassed in later years? 
(32.5) Was a greater benefit given to his son by Octavius, or was 
the greater benefit given to his father by the Divine Augustus, even 
though the shadow cast by his adoptive father” did obscure him? 
What pleasure he would have taken in seeing his son supervise a stable 
peace at the end of the civil war, though he could not have recognized 
the good he had provided, and could scarcely have believed, when he 
reflected on his own situation, that a man like that had been born in 
his own household! Why should I go through the list of other men 
who by now would have sunk into oblivion if their sons glory had not 
pulled them out of the darkness and kept them in the light to this day? 

(32.6) Finally, our question is not which son gave his father ben- 
efits greater than what he received from him; rather, our question 
is whether it is possible for a son to return to his father a greater 
benefit than he received. So even if the examples I have adduced are 
not sufficient and they do not outweigh the benefits given by their 
parents, even so nature admits of this possibility, which has not yet 
been seen in any age. And if individual benefits cannot exceed the 
magnitude of the gifts given by fathers, then many taken together 
will surpass them. 

(33-1) Scipio rescued his father on the battlefield, and despite 
his youth” he spurred his horse into the enemy ranks. Is it a trivial 
fact that he spurned all the dangers that were a particular threat to 
the most powerful leaders, and confronted so many obstacles, all in 
order to reach his father? And that although he was a new recruit 
going into battle for the first time, he charged amidst the corpses of 
veteran soldiers, far surpassing his years in courage? (33.2) Add to this 
the fact that he also defended his father in court and rescued him 
from the plots of his powerful enemies, so that he could heap upon 
him a second and third consulship and other honors that would be 
the envy even of ex-consuls, so that he could give his impoverished 
father wealth seized in accordance with the rules of war, and (the 
most glorious honor for soldiering men) make him rich by means of 


booty won from the enemy. (33.3) And if this is still not enough, add 
to it the fact that he extended his father’s provincial governorships 
and extraordinary commands, and that after our greatest cities had 
been destroyed, he emerged as the founder and defender of a future 
Roman empire that would be without rival from the rising to the 
setting sun, and so provided an even greater glory to a man already 
glorious: the chance to be known as the father of Scipio. Can there 
be any doubt that the commonplace benefit of merely siring him 
was outweighed by the son's outstanding filial respect and a heroism 
that brought to the city itself both salvation and honor—I do not 
know which was the greater. (33.4) Then, if this is still not enough, 
imagine someone who freed his father from torture, and imagine that 
he did so by transferring the tortures to himself. You can increase 
the benefits of the son as much as you want, while the father’s gift 
is straightforward and easy, provides pleasure to the giver, and must 
have been granted to many, even those he does not know he gave it 
to. In giving it, he had a partner and took into account the law, his 
fatherland, the rewards of fatherhood,” the continuity of his house 
and family line—everything, in fact, except the person to whom he 
gave the gift. (33.5) What? If someone acquired wisdom and then 
gave it to his father, would you even then debate whether he gave 
something greater than he received, having received mere life and 
repaying his father with the happy life? 

(34) “But,” the objection runs, “whatever you do, whatever you 
are able to give to your father, it is all a benefit from your father.” 
And it is a benefit from my teacher that I have made progress in the 
liberal arts. Nevertheless, we surpass those who taught us those sub- 
jects, especially those who instructed us in the rudiments of literacy; 
although no one can achieve anything without teachers, it does not 
follow that no matter how much one accomplishes one remains in- 
ferior to those teachers. There is a big difference between the basic 
lessons we learn and the most important lessons; the basics are not 
equivalent to the most important just because the most important 
cannot exist without the basics. 

(35-1) Now it is time to bring out a few arguments coined, so to 
speak, in our own mint. Someone who gives a benefit than which a 
better benefit exists can be surpassed. A father gave his son life, but 
there is something better than life; so a father can be surpassed, since 
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he gave a benefit than which a better benefit exists. (35.2) Again, if he 
who gave life to someone has been rescued from mortal peril once 
and even twice, then he has received a benefit greater than he gave. 
But a father gave life to his son. Therefore, if he has been repeat- 
edly rescued from mortal peril by his son, then it is possible that 
he receives a greater benefit than he gave. (35.3) He who receives a 
benefit receives a greater benefit in proportion to the need he is in; 
but someone who is alive is in greater need of life than someone who 
has not been born (since the latter cannot even be in need at all); 
therefore the father, if he receives life from his son, receives a greater 
benefit than the son received from his father in being born. 

(35-4) “The benefits of a father cannot be surpassed by the ben- 
efits of the son. Why? Because the son received life from his father, 
and if he had not received it he could not have given any benefits.” 
But the father shares this with everyone who has given life to anyone. 
For these people could not have returned the favor unless they had 
received life. It follows then that it is not possible to return a favor 
to a doctor beyond his dessert (for often a doctor gives life too), nor 
to a sailor if he has picked up a shipwrecked person. And yet the 
benefits of these and other people who have given us life in some 
form or another can be surpassed. It follows that the benefits given 
by fathers can also be surpassed. (35.5) If someone gave me a benefit 
that needed the support of benefits provided by many other people, 
but I gave this person a benefit that needed no one’s support, then I 
gave a greater benefit than I received. A father gave his son life, but 
this life would have perished unless there had been many additional 
factors to protect it. If this son gave life to his father, then he gave 
him a life that did not need anyone’s assistance in order to endure. 
It follows that the father who received life received from his son a 
greater benefit than he gave him. 

(36.1) These arguments do not undermine respect for parents, nor 
do they make children inferior to their parents; rather, they make 
the children even better than their parents. For virtue naturally aims 
at gaining glory, and wants to outdo its predecessors. And filial re- 
spect will be all the more eager if it approaches the task of repay- 
ing benefits with some hope of surpassing them. Fathers themselves 
would find this a welcome and pleasing development, since there 
are many spheres in which it is in our own interest to be surpassed. 


(36.2) Where else could you find such a desirable contest? Where 
could you find such a source of joy for parents as having to admit 
that they are not equal to the benefits bestowed by their children? 
Unless we come to this conclusion we are just giving our children 
excuses and making them more sluggish at returning the favor, when 
we ought to be urging them on and saying, 


Go for it, my fine young men! We have announced an honorable 
competition between parents and children, to see whether they 
have given or received greater benefits. (36.3) They have not won 
just because they got the first play; just take the attitude that be- 
fits you and do not lose heart. You will beat them—it’s what they 
are hoping for. And this glorious contest does not lack champions 
who will cheer you on to emulate their deeds and urge you to 
follow in their footsteps to a victory over parents that has often 
been won in the past. 


(37.1) Aeneas outdid his father; he had himself been in his infancy 
a light burden to carry, involving no danger; but he carried his father, 
who was heavy in his old age, right through the enemy lines amidst 
the ruins of a city collapsing all around him; and his father was not 
the only baggage that weighed Aeneas down as he fled, for the pious 
old man was carrying in his arms the sacred objects and gods of his 
household. Aeneas carried him through the flames and—there is no 
limit to what filial respect can do—got him safely through, and he set 
his father down to be worshipped as one of the founders of the Ro- 
man empire. (37.2) The youths of Sicily” outdid their parents. When 
Aetna was erupting with unusual violence and pouring conflagration 
onto the cities, fields, and a great portion of the island, they carried 
their parents on their backs. The legend is that the wall of fire parted, 
and with the flames withdrawing on both sides of them a pathway 
opened up so that these youths, who certainly deserved to perform 
their brave deeds in safety, could pass through. (37.3) Antigonus" 
outdid his father; when he had conquered the enemy in an enormous 
battle he passed on the prize of the war to his father, handing him 
command over Cyprus. Real kingship is declining to reign when 
it is in your power to do so. (37.4) Manlius” outdid his tyrannical 
father. Though he had until then been banished by his father, owing 
to his thuggish and stupid behavior as a teenager, Manlius made 
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an approach to the tribune of the people who was prosecuting his 
father. He asked for a meeting, which the tribune granted in the hope 
that the son would betray the father he hated; moreover, the tribune 
thought that he had done a favor to the young man by making his 
exile the chief charge on the indictment against the elder Manlius. 
When the youth got him alone, he drew a sword that he had hidden 
under his cloak and said to the tribune, “Unless you swear to drop 
the charges against my father, I will run you through with this sword. 
It is up to you, but one way or another my father will cease to have 
a prosecutor.” The tribune swore and kept his word; he announced 
to the assembly his reason for dropping the charge. No one else has 
ever gotten away with humiliating a tribune. 

(38.1) There is one example after another of sons who snatched 
their parents from danger, who promoted them from the lowest 
ranks to the highest and turned ignoble plebeians from the mob 
into men whose names will forever ring through history. (38.2) There 
are not words enough, there is not wit enough to express how great 
an achievement it is, how worthy of praise and how indelibly im- 
pressed on the memory of the human race it is, to be able to say, “I 
obeyed my parents, I yielded to their commands; whether it was fair 
or harsh and unjust, I showed myself an obedient and compliant son. 
I was only rebellious about one thing: I refused to be outdone in the 
performance of benefits.” (38.3) Strive for it, I beg of you, and when 
you are exhausted renew the battle. Blessed will be the victors and 
blessed too those who are vanquished. What could be more splendid 
than the young man who can say to himself (and it would be wrong 
to say it to anyone else), “I outdid my father in giving benefits?” What 
could be a greater success than the aged man who will announce to 
everyone everywhere that he has been outdone by his own son in 
the giving of benefits? What could be more blessed than to yield 
this ground? 


Book 4 


85 





(1.1) Of all the subjects we have treated, Aebutius Liberalis, none is 
as essential or (to quote Sallust)! more in need of careful discussion 
than the one we have in hand—that is, whether conferring a benefit 
and doing a favor in return are things to be chosen for their own 
sake. (1.2) People can be found who cultivate honorable conduct 
for the sake of reward and who do not favor virtue without some 
recompense, though there is nothing grand about it if it involves any 
consideration of profit. What is, after all, more shameful than for 
someone to calculate the value a man should set on being good, when 
virtue neither attracts us by profit nor deters us by loss and, so far 
from corrupting us with hope and promise of gain, demands instead 
that we incur expense and appears more often on our discretionary 
budget? We must trample on our own interests in approaching it; 
wherever it summons us, wherever it sends us, there we must go, 
without regard to our fortune, sometimes even without sparing our 
own blood. We must never evade its command. 

(1.3) "What shall I gain,” someone may say, “if I do this with 
courage, if I do this with gratitude?" Your gain will be that you have 
done it—nothing more is promised you. If it happens that some 
advantage results, then you will count that a bonus. The reward for 
honorable actions lies in the actions themselves. If what is honorable 
is to be chosen for its own sake, and a benefit is something honorable, 
then it cannot follow a different rule since its nature is the same. But 
it has been often and fully proved that the honorable is to be chosen 
for its own sake. 

(2.1) On this point we are in conflict with the Epicureans, that 
effete and sheltered crowd who philosophize while partying, and 
for whom virtue is the servant of the pleasures, obeying them, serv- 
ing them, and looking up to them. "There is no pleasure," you say, 
“without virtue." (2.2) Yet why put it before virtue? Do you think this 
is just a debate about precedence? The whole issue of virtue and its 
authority is in question. It is not virtue if it can be subservient. The 
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principal role belongs to it of right; it ought to lead, to command, 
to occupy the top position. But you are making it look elsewhere for 
orders. 

(2.3) “What difference does it make to you?” someone says. “I too 
say that life cannot be happy without virtue. Pleasure itself, which 
I pursue, to which I am in thrall, I disavow and condemn if virtue 
is absent. Only one point is in dispute: whether virtue is the cause 
of the highest good or is itself the highest good.” Do you think that 
answering this one question merely involves a change of precedence? 
It is in fact a case of confusion and manifest blindness to put last 
things first. 

(2.4) What I resent is not that virtue is put after pleasure, but 
that it is put in any relation with pleasure at all when it despises 
it and is its enemy, when it recoils as far from it as possible and is 
more at home with effort and pain, manly obstacles, than with that 
effeminate “good” of yours. 

(3.1) I had to make these points here, my dear Liberalis, because 
conferring a benefit, our present topic, is an act of virtue, and it is 
utterly shameful to confer one for any other reason than to see it con- 
ferred. For if we were to bestow it in hopes of recompense, it would 
be to the wealthiest, not the worthiest, that we should give; but as it 
is, I shall prefer‘ a poor man to a rich one, however insistent. It is not 
a benefit if it takes account of a person’s fortune. (3.2) Furthermore, 
if it were self-interest alone that induced us to give help, then those 
people would be under the least obligation to dispense benefits who 
could most easily do so: that is, rich people, powerful people, and 
kings, all of whom need no help from others. In fact, the gods would 
not give all the numerous gifts that they pour forth unceasingly day 
and night. Clearly, their nature is self-sufficient in all respects and 
keeps them fully supplied, safe and inviolate. Therefore they will 
confer a benefit on no one if the one motive for giving is looking 
after oneself and one’s own advantage. (3.3) It does not count as a 
benefit but as an investment, if you are considering not where you 
can best place it, but where you can derive the most profit and secure 
the easiest returns. Since the gods are remote from these concerns, 
it follows that they will not be generous. After all, if the one reason 
for conferring a benefit is one’s own advantage, and yet a god can 


hope for no advantage from us, then there is no reason for a god to 
confer a benefit.’ 

(4.1) I know the regular answer at this point: “Yes, that shows that 
a god does not confer benefits; rather, unconcerned and indifferent 
to us, he turns his back on the world and does something else, or— 
what seems to Epicurus supreme happiness—he does nothing: and 
benefits affect him no more than injuries." (4.2) Someone who says 
this is not listening to the voice of people everywhere as they pray 
and, lifting their hands to heaven, make vows, private and public, to 
repay the divine gifts. This certainly would not be happening, and 
mortals would not all have agreed on the insane practice of address- 
ing deities who are deaf and useless unless we were aware of benefits 
at their hands, sometimes conferred unasked, sometimes given in 
answer to our prayers—great benefits, timely benefits, which by their 
coming deliver us from mighty threats. 

(4.3) Who is so wretched, who is so abject, who is born to such 
a harsh destiny and punishment that he has never experienced the 
great generosity of the gods? Look at those very people who bemoan 
their lot and whine: you will find that they are not totally without a 
share in heavenly benefits, and that there is nobody to whom some 
drop has not trickled down from that most bountiful spring. Isn't 
what is distributed equally to us at birth enough? If we leave aside 
the gifts that follow, however unequally dispensed, did nature not 
give us enough when she gave us herself? 

(5.1) “God does not confer benefits.” What, in that case, is the 
source of the things that you possess, that you give, that you refuse, 
that you store, that you grab? What is the source of the countless 
things that delight your eyes, your ears, your mind? What is the 
source of the profusion of luxuries? Not only are necessities provided 
for us; we are loved to the point of being spoiled. 

(5.2) What is the source of all those trees with their varied yield 
of fruit, all those healing plants, all the varieties of food distributed 
throughout the year, so many that the earth provides even those 
who make no effort with random sustenance? What is the source of 
animals of every species, some born on dry ground, others in water, 
others coming down from the sky, so that every part of nature pays 
some tribute to us? (5.3) What is the source of the rivers that enclose 
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the fields in their delightful twistings and turnings, or the rivers that 
offer a path to commerce as they flow in their broad and navigable 
courses, some of them miraculously increased in the days of summer, 
so that the parched lands, exposed to the burning sky, are watered by 
the sudden force of a summer flood? What shall we say of the sources 
of healing springs? What of the bubbling up of warm waters right 
on the shores of the sea? 


You, mighty Larius, and you 
Benacus, swelling with waves and roaring like the sea? 


(6.1) If someone had given you a few acres of ground, you would 
say you had received a benefit. Do you deny that the immeasurable 
extent of land stretching out before you is a benefit? If someone 
gives you money and fills your treasure chest, since you think that 
important, you will call it a benefit. God has buried so many veins 
of ore, has produced so many rivers from the earth, to flow over it 
bearing gold; he has given you the skill to find silver, copper, and iron 
buried everywhere in huge quantities, and has placed signs of that 
hidden treasure on the surface of the earth; do you deny that you 
have received a benefit? 

(6.2) If you were to be given a house in which there was shining 
marble and a ceiling gleaming with gold and adorned with painting, 
you would say that this is no ordinary gift. God has built for you a 
great mansion free of the threat of fire or collapse, in which you see 
not fragile veneers, thinner than the blade that cut them, but solid 
masses of precious stone, all of material so varied and intricate that 
you marvel at the smallest fragment, and a ceiling that shines in 
one way by night and in another by day: do you deny that you have 
received a gift? (6.3) And though you attach great value to what 
you have, do you behave like an ingrate and claim that you are not 
indebted to anyone? What is the source of the breath that you draw? 
What is the source of the light by which you arrange and order the 
actions of your life? What is the source of the blood whose circula- 
tion maintains the heat of life? What is the source of the treats that 
go on tempting your palate with their rare flavors even when you 
have eaten enough? What is the source of the stimulants that arouse 
pleasure when it is jaded? What is the source of that inactivity in 


which you moulder and waste away? (6.4) Will you not say, if you 
are grateful: 


... It was a god who gave us this peace. 

For he will always be a god to me; his altar 

Will always be stained with the blood of lambs from my fold. 
As you can see, it was he who vouchsafed my cattle to wander 


the fields 
And me to play the tunes I wish on my rustic pipe.* 


(6.5) He is a god who has sent forth, not a few oxen, but herds 
throughout the whole world; who provides food for flocks roaming 
far and wide; who has seen to it that winter pastures replace those of 
summer; who has taught not merely singing to the pipe and compos- 
ing music that, though rustic and artless, has at least some regard for 
rules, but who has devised so many arts, so many different types of 
voice, so many sounds, some made simply by our own breath, others 
added by external instruments, and resulting in melody. (6.6) For 
you cannot say that the things we have invented are our doing any 
more than the fact that we grow, or the fact that the body’s processes 
respond to the fixed stages of life: at one stage comes the loss of 
milk teeth; at another, now as we advance in years and grow in vigor, 
comes the onset of puberty; and then comes the last wisdom tooth 
that marks the end of our youthful development. Inborn in us are the 
seeds of all ages, and of all skills: and it is god who, as our teacher, 
draws forth from hidden depths our talents. 

(7.1) “It is nature,” someone objects, “that provides these things for 
me.” Do you not grasp that when you say this, you are merely giving 
god a different name? What else is nature but god and the divine 
reason which permeates the whole world and all its parts? You can 
use different names, as often as you like, to address this author of 
all we have: it is correct to call him “Jupiter Best and Greatest,” and 
also "the Thunderer,” and also “the Stayer,” a name which he has not 
because a Roman battle line stayed its flight in response to prayer (as 
historians have related), but because all things stay in place thanks 
to him, because he is their stayer and stabilizer. (7.2) If you call this 
same entity “Fate” as well, you will not be misrepresenting the facts, 
for, since fate is nothing else than a chain of connected causes, he is 
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the first cause of all, the one on which all the other causes depend. 
Whatever names you choose will be properly applied to him if they 
imply some power or consequence of heavenly things; his titles can 
be as numerous as his benefits. 

(8.1) Our school also thinks of him as Father Liber and as Her- 
cules and as Mercury: as Father Liber because he is the parent of all 
and the first to discover the seminal power that provides «for life»" 
through pleasure; as Hercules because his power is invincible and 
because, when wearied by the labours he has accomplished, it will 
return to fire; as Mercury because to him belong reason and number, 
order and knowledge. (8.2) Wherever you turn, there you will see 
him coming to meet you; nothing is empty of him, he pervades all 
his works. Therefore it is pointless for you, most ungrateful of mor- 
tals, to say that you owe a debt not to god but to nature, since there 
is no nature without god, or god without nature: they are identical, 
though they differ in function. (8.3) If you were to say that what you 
had received from Seneca you owed to Annaeus or to Lucius,’ you 
would not be changing your creditor, only his name, since whether 
you used his praenomen, his nomen, or his cognomen, he would still 
be the same person. So now call him “Nature,” “Fate,” or “Fortune”: 
all are names of the same god using his power in different ways. In 
the same way, justice and probity, prudence, courage, and frugality— 
all are good qualities of one and the same mind; if you approve of any 
of them, you approve of that mind. 

(9.1) But, not to be deflected into another debate, god confers on 
us great benefits in great quantities without expecting a return, since 
he has no need of any gift nor is there anything that we can give him. 
It follows that a benefit is something to be chosen for itself. Only 
one advantage is in view, that of the recipient: let us direct our efforts 
towards this, putting aside our own interests. 

(9.2) “You say,” someone objects, “that we ought to choose care- 
fully those to whom we give benefits, since even farmers do not 
sow their seed in sand. But if that is true, it is our advantage that 
we pursue in giving benefits, just as in ploughing and sowing: for 
sowing is not something to be chosen for its own sake. And further, 
you enquire where and how to confer a benefit; that would not be 
necessary if a benefit were something to be chosen for its own sake, 


since in whatever context and in whatever manner it was given, it 


would still be a benefit.” (9.3) What is honorable we pursue for no 
other reason than itself. Nonetheless, even if nothing else is to be 
pursued, we still enquire what" we should do and when and how we 
should do it. These are, in fact, the criteria of an honorable act. And 
so, when I select the person to whom I give a benefit, I ensure that it 
is in fact a benefit, since, if it is given to someone disreputable, it can 
not be honorable or a benefit. 

(10.1) To return a deposit is something to be chosen for its own 
sake; but I shall not always return one and not in every place nor at 
every time. Sometimes it makes no difference whether I deny the 
deposit or openly return it. I shall have regard for the interest of the 
person to whom I am intending to return it, and deny a deposit that 
will harm him.’ (10.2) I shall do the same when it comes to a benefit. 
I shall ascertain when I should give, to whom I should give it, and 
how and why. For nothing should be done without reason, and only 
what is given with reason is a benefit since whatever is honourable 
is accompanied by reason. 

(10.3) How often have we heard people blaming their own 
thoughtless gift in these words, “I would rather have thrown it 
away than have given it to him.” The most shameful kind of loss is 
a thoughtless gift, and it is much worse to have given a benefit badly 
than not to have received a return. That we are getting no return is 
someone else’s fault; that we did not make a proper choice of recipient 
is our own fault. (10.4) In making my choice, nothing shall be further 
from my thoughts than what you expect—who is the person from 
whom I shall receive a return. For I choose someone who will be grate- 
ful, not someone who will repay me; and often the person who is not 
going to repay is grateful and the person who has repaid is ungrateful. 
(10.5) My evaluation looks to character; therefore I shall pass over 
the rich but unworthy and give to the poor man who is virtuous. He 
will be grateful in dire poverty and when he has nothing else, his 
character will remain. 

(11.1) I am not out to get profit or pleasure or glory when I give 
a benefit; satisfied in this to please one person, I shall give in order 
to do what I ought to do. But what one ought to do involves choice. 
“What sort of choice will this be?" you ask. I shall choose a man who 
is upright, candid, mindful of obligations, and grateful, who keeps his 
hands off another’s property but is not greedily possessive of his own; 
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a man who is kind. When I have chosen such a man, though Fortune 
gives him nothing that he can use to return the favor, I shall have 
fulfilled my purpose. (11.2) If it is self-interest and sordid calculation 
that makes me generous, if I help no one unless he can help me in 
return, I shall not give a benefit to someone setting out for distant 
and foreign places, never to return; I shall not give to anyone so ill 
that he has no hope of recovery; and I shall not give on my deathbed, 
since I have no time to receive a return. 

(11.3) And yet—so you may realize that to confer benefits is 
something to be chosen for its own sake—we do help foreigners 
who have just arrived in our harbor and are about to depart; we give 
a ship to the shipwrecked stranger and equip it so he can sail home 
in it. Scarcely knowing who has brought about his rescue and never 
expecting to be in our sight again, he designates the gods as our debt- 
ors and prays that they will return the favor that he owes. Meanwhile 
we enjoy being aware of our benefit, even though it yields no return. 
(11.4) Again, when we reach the end of our lives and draw up a will, 
are we not distributing benefits that will do nothing for us? How 
much time we spend debating with ourselves how much we should 
give and to whom! What does it matter to whom we give when no 
one will repay us? (11.5) And yet we never give more carefully, we 
never make more tortured decisions than when all considerations 
of self-interest are removed and only the idea of what is honorable 
stands before us: we are bad assessors of our obligations as long as 
they are distorted by hope and fear and by that most feeble of vices, 
pleasure. When death has excluded all of these and sent in an incor- 
rupt judge to pass sentence, we seek out the most deserving to inherit 
our wealth and take the most scrupulous care in arranging what does 
not touch us. (11.6) Yet, good heavens, what joy comes over a person 
when he thinks, “I will make this man richer and, by adding wealth 
to his standing, I will impart to it some additional splendor!” If we 
give benefits only when some return is in the offing, we shall have 
to die intestate! 

(12.1) “You call a benefit an ‘unrepayable loan,” someone objects. 
“And yet a loan is not a thing to be chosen for its own sake.” When 
we use the word “loan,” we are using a figure of speech, a metaphor. 
In the same way, we call law a rule determining what is just and 
unjust, and a “rule” is not something to be chosen for its own sake. 


We have recourse to such terms for purposes of explanation. When 
I say “loan,” it is understood as “a quasi-loan,” as you can see from 
my adding “unrepayable,” although there is no loan that cannot or 
ought not to be repaid. (12.2) So true is it that a benefit should not be 
given for reasons of self-interest that often, as I have said, it should 
be given at our own expense and peril. In the same way I come to 
the defense of someone surrounded by robbers, although I would be 
allowed to go on in safety; I protect a defendant who is up against 
people of influence and turn the scheming of powerful men against 
myself, prepared to put on the garb of mourning that I have spared 
him at the hands of the same accusers, although I could pass by on 
the other side and witness in safety struggles that do not concern me; 
I stand surety for a man who has been adjudged a debtor and, when 
the friend’s property is put up for sale, I take down the notice, pre- 
pared to make myself liable to his creditors; in order to save someone 
who has been proscribed I run the risk of proscription myself. (12.3) 
No one prepared to buy a villa at Tusculum or Tibur as a healthy 
summer retreat argues about how many years it will take to recoup 
the cost: when he has bought it, he must look after it. (12.4) The same 
principle applies in the case of a benefit. When you ask what return 
the benefit gives, I reply, "a good conscience." What return does it 
give? Tell me what return does justice give, or innocence, or greatness 
of mind, or modesty, or temperance? If you pursue anything besides 
them, you are not pursuing them. 

(12.5) To what end does heaven go through its seasonal changes? 
To what end does the sun lengthen or shorten the day? All of these 
are benefits, since they happen for our advantage. Just as it is the duty 
of heaven to keep the cycle of things turning, just as it is the duty of 
the sun to change where it rises and sets, and to perform these move- 
ments that are so beneficial to us without reward, so, among other 
things, it is the duty of a man to give benefits. Why then does he 
give them? To avoid not giving them, to avoid losing an opportunity 
to do good. 

(13.1) Your’ idea of pleasure is to give your contemptible body 
over to idle sloth, to seek a freedom from care tantamount to sleep, 
to hide out in thick shade, to divert the torpor of a lethargic mind 
with the softest thoughts, which you call “tranquility,” and to stuff 
bodies pallid from idleness with food and drink in the privacy of your 
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garden. (13.2) Our idea of pleasure is to confer benefits even if they 
involve effort, provided that they reduce the efforts of others; even if 
they involve danger, provided they rescue others from danger; even 
if they strain our finances, provided they relieve the wants and hard- 
ships of others. (13.3) What difference does it make to me whether 
I recover my benefits? Even if I recover them, they must be given 
again. A benefit aims at the advantage of the person to whom it is 
given, not of ourselves; otherwise, we are giving it to ourselves. That 
is why many things that bring the greatest advantage to others forfeit 
gratitude because they have a price. A merchant is useful to cities, 
a doctor to the sick, a dealer to the slaves he sells, but all of these, 
because they are of advantage to others while seeking their own, do 
not place those they help under any obligation. That is not a benefit 
which is directed at profit. “This I shall give and that I shall receive 
back” is the sign of a sale. 

(14.1) I would not call chaste a woman who repulsed a lover in 
order to inflame him, or who was deterred by fear of the law or of 


her husband. As Ovid says, 
She who didn’t give because she couldn't—did give.” 


She deserves to be reckoned among those who stray if she owed 
her chastity to fear, not to herself." In the same way, a person who 
has given a benefit in order to receive one back, has not given one. 
(14.2) Otherwise, we are also conferring a benefit on animals which 
we rear for work or for food; we are giving a benefit to trees which 
we tend so that they do not suffer from drought or from the hardness 
of untilled and neglected soil. (14.3) No one comes to agriculture 
out of a sense of justice, nor to any other activity whose reward lies 
outside itself. No greedy or sordid consideration induces us to give 
a benefit, but a humane and liberal wish to give even when one has 
already given and to augment previous gifts with fresh new ones, 
with one aim: to do as much good as possible to the beneficiary. Oth- 
erwise it is a low act, without praise or glory, to be of use because it 
is expedient. (14.4) What is so splendid about loving oneself, sparing 
oneself, amassing for oneself? From all of this the true wish to confer 
a benefit calls us away, drags us off to endure loss, and abandons self- 
interest for the supreme delight of merely doing good. 

(15.1) Can there be any doubt that a benefit and an injury are 


contraries? Just as to inflict an injury is something to be avoided 
and shunned for its own sake, so to confer a benefit is something to 
be chosen for its own sake. In the one case, the shamefulness of the 
deed outweighs all the rewards that urge us to crime; in the other, the 
very appearance of what is honorable induces us to action by itself. 
(15.2) I shall not misrepresent the facts if I say that there is no one 
who does not love the benefits he confers, no one who is not disposed 
to take pleasure in seeing a person on whom he has heaped benefits 
and is not moved to give again by the mere fact of having given al- 
ready. This would not be the case if our benefits did not delight us. 

(15.3). How often can you hear someone saying: “I cannot bear 
to abandon him when I saved his life and rescued him from danger. 
He asks me to take up his case against men of influence: I do not 
want to, but what can I do? I have already defended him, not once 
but twice.” Do you not see that there is a force inherent in the thing 
itself, a force that compels us to confer benefits, first because we 
ought to, then because we have already conferred them? (15.4) We 
initially had no reason to give him anything, but we give now simply 
because we already have done so. It is not self-interest that moves 
us to confer benefits. Far from it! We continue to protect and foster 
those who do not profit us simply for love of the benefit: treating it 
indulgently, even when it has been unhappily bestowed, is as natural 
as it is to treat our children so, when they turn out badly. 

(16.1) Those same opponents of ours say that they themselves 
return a favor not because it is honorable, but because it is advan- 
tageous. That this is not true is all the easier to prove because the 
same arguments we used to show that giving a benefit is some- 
thing to be chosen for its own sake, we can use to establish this too. 
(16.2) The fixed point from which the rest of our proofs proceed is 
this: What is honorable is revered for no other reason than because 
it is honorable. So who will dare to dispute whether it is honor- 
able to be grateful? Who is there who does not loathe the ingrate, a 
man useless even to himself? What about this then? When someone 
tells you, “He has received the greatest benefit from his friend and 
has shown himself ungrateful,” what do you feel? That he has done 
something shameful or that he has omitted something advantageous 
and likely to profit him? I believe you would count him a wicked 
man in need of punishment rather than a keeper,” which would not 
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be the case unless to be grateful were an honorable thing and to be 
chosen for its own sake. 

(16.3) Other qualities perhaps manifest their value less clearly and 
need someone to explain whether they are honorable, but this one 
is obvious and too beautiful for its splendor to shine forth obscurely 
and dimly. Is there anything so laudable, anything that our minds so 
universally approve as returning the favor when someone has treated 
us well? 

(17.1) What is it, tell me, that leads us to this conclusion? Is it 
gain? But unless you despise that, you are ungrateful. Ambition? 
What is there to boast about in paying what you owe? Fear? The 
ingrate has nothing to fear, since this is the one thing for which we 
have provided no legal sanction on the ground that nature has already 
guarded sufficiently against it. (17.2) Just as there is no law that orders 
us to love our parents or to look after our children (since we do not 
need to be driven where we are going); just as no one needs to be 
urged to self-love, which moves one from the moment of birth; so 
no one needs urging to pursue what is honorable for its own sake.” 
Such things appeal to us by their very nature. Virtue is so attractive 
that even bad people instinctively approve what is better. Is there 
anyone who does not wish to appear beneficent, who does not try 
to acquire a reputation for goodness in the midst of his crimes and 
injuries, who does not gloss his most reckless acts with some sem- 
blance of right, wanting it to appear that he has conferred a benefit 
on those whom he has injured? (17.3) Thus they allow themselves to 
be thanked by those whom they have hurt, and they pretend to be 
good and generous because they cannot actually be so. They would 
not do this unless the love of what is honorable and to be chosen for 
its own sake were not driving them to seek a reputation contrary to 
their characters and to hide their wickedness; they covet the fruits 
of wickedness, but in itself it is a source of hatred and shame. No 
one has defied the law of nature and shed his humanity to the extent 
of being evil just for the fun of it. (17.4) Ask anyone who lives by 
robbery whether he would prefer to acquire by honest means what 
he gains by pillage or theft. The man who profits by assaulting and 
striking down passersby would rather find his loot than seize it. You 
will find no one who does not prefer to enjoy the fruits of wickedness 
without being wicked. The greatest service nature does us is to make 


virtue shine her light into the minds of all of us. Even those who do 
not follow her, see her. 

(18.1) That gratitude is an attitude to be chosen for itself fol- 
lows from the fact that ingratitude is something to be avoided in 
itself, because nothing so dissolves and disrupts the harmony of 
mankind as this vice. For what else keeps us safe, except helping 
each other by reciprocal services? Only one thing protects our lives 
and fortifies them against sudden attacks: the exchange of benefits. 
(18.2) Taken one by one, what are we? The prey of animals, their 
victims, the choicest blood, and the easiest to come by. Other animals 
have enough strength to protect themselves, and those that were 
born to wander and lead isolated lives are armed. But man is covered 
with a delicate skin: he has neither powerful claws nor teeth to instill 
fear in others; naked and weak as he is, it is fellowship that protects 
him. God has granted two things that make this vulnerable creature 
the strongest of all: reason and fellowship.“ So the being that on 
its own was no match for anything is now the master of all things. 
(18.3) Fellowship has given him power over all animals; fellowship 
has conferred on this terrestrial creature control of another’s sphere 
and ordered him to rule even by sea. It is this that has checked the 
incursions of disease, provided support for his old age, and given him 
comfort in his sufferings; it is this that makes us brave because we 
can call on it for help against Fortune. (18.4) Remove fellowship and 
you will destroy the unity of mankind on which our life depends. But 
you will remove it if you make ingratitude something to be avoided 
not for its own sake, but because it has something to fear: for how 
many there are who can safely be ungrateful! In fact, I call ungrateful 
anyone whose gratitude is caused by fear. 

(19.1) No sane man fears the gods. It is madness to fear what pro- 
motes well-being, and no one loves those whom he fears. As for you, 
Epicurus, you remove god's weapons and leave him totally without 
arms or power and, in order that he should not inspire fear in anyone, 
you have cast him out beyond the limits of fear. (19.2) You have no 
reason to fear this being, confined as he is by a huge insurmount- 
able wall and separated from the reach and sight of mortals. He has 
no means to help or harm. Isolated from the company of animals, 
men, and things, in the space between our cosmos and another, he 
avoids the collapse of the worlds that crash above and around him, 
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deaf to our prayers and indifferent to us. (19.3) Yet you want to look 
as if you are venerating this being just like a parent with, I suppose, 
the same grateful heart; or, if you do not wish to look grateful, why 
do you worship him, given that you receive no benefit from him but 
are yourselves formed of atoms and those motes of yours combining 
through blind chance? (19.4) “Because of his surpassing majesty,” you 
say, “and his unique nature.” Suppose I grant that you really do this 
without any reward or hope to induce you. That shows that there is 
something to be chosen for its own sake, something that induces you 
by its own worth—that is, the honorable. But what is more honor- 
able than gratitude? The scope for practicing this virtue is as broad 
as life itself. 

(20.1) “But this good also possesses an element of advantage.” 
What virtue does not? But something is said to be chosen for its own 
sake, despite carrying some advantages, if it pleases us even when 
these are set aside and removed. It pays to be grateful; but I shall be 
grateful even if it does me harm. (20.2) What does the grateful person 
seek? That his gratitude should win him extra friends, extra benefits? 
What about this? If someone is going to stir up resentments—if 
someone knows that, so far from gaining anything by such behavior, 
he must lose much that he has already acquired and saved—will he 
not gladly incur the loss? (20.3) Returning the favor while envisaging 
a second gift amounts to ingratitude; it means hoping while repaying. 
Ungrateful is what I call a man who sits by a sick man because he is 
about to make his will and finds time to think about an inheritance 
or legacy. Let him do everything that a good friend conscious of his 
obligation ought to do: if the hope of gain is present to his mind, he 
is fishing for legacies and dropping the hook. Just as birds that live 
by devouring carcasses hover near flocks exhausted by disease and 
ready to drop, so this person is ready to swoop on death and hovers 
round the corpse. 

(21.1) A grateful mind is attracted by the very goodness of its pur- 
pose. Do you want proof that this is so, and that it is not corrupted 
by self-interest? There are two types of grateful people. A person is 
called grateful who has returned something in exchange for what he 
received: he can perhaps show off, he has something to boast about, 
something to broadcast. Then again, a person is called grageful who 
has accepted a benefit in the right spirit and owes it in that spirit: he 


keeps this response shut up in his thoughts. (21.2) What advantage 
can come to him from this emotion that he keeps hidden? Yet even if 
he can do nothing more, he is grateful. He feels affection, he admits 
his debt, he desires to return the favor, whatever you find wanting, 
the omission is not his. 

(21.3) A person is still an artist though he lacks the tools for ex- 
ercising his art, and a singer is no less skilled because the noise of a 
hostile crowd prevents his voice being heard. I wish to return a favor: 
afterwards I still have something to do, not to show gratitude but to 
be quit of the debt. Often the person who returns the favor is un- 
grateful, and the one who has not is grateful. The evaluation of this, 
as of all other virtues, turns entirely on attitude: if that is as it should 
be, then whatever is missing, it is Fortune that is at fault. (21.4) Just 
as it is possible to be an eloquent man even when one is silent, a brave 
man with one’s hands folded or even tied; just as it is possible to be a 
helmsman even when one is on dry land, since there is no deficiency 
in his expertise despite the obstacle that prevents him from using 
it—in the same way, that person is grateful who only wishes to be 
and has no other witness to that wish than himself. 

(21.5) Indeed I will go further. Sometimes a person is grateful 
even when he appears ungrateful, when malign gossip has given a 
perverse account of him. What else can such a man follow than his 
own self-knowledge?” Even if obscured, it delights him, it protests 
against the opinion of the crowd, it relies totally on itself, and when 
it sees on the other side a huge mob that thinks otherwise, does not 
count the votes but prevails by its own conviction. (21.6) If it sees its 
good faith subjected to punishment for treachery, it does not leave its 
pinnacle but stands superior to its own punishment. It says, “I have 
what I wanted, what I sought; I have no regrets, nor will I have, nor 
will fortune however unfair bring me to such a pass that it hears me 
say, ‘What have I wished on myself? What use is my good intention 
to me now?" A good intention is of use on the rack, even in the flame 
which is applied to one limb after another and slowly surrounds 
the body, even if my heart, though fully aware of its goodness, drips 
with blood: it will delight in the flame through which its good faith 
shines forth. 

(22.1) Now is the moment to renew the following argument, 
though it has appeared before: "Why is it that we want to show 
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gratitude when we are dying, that we weigh up the service of indi- 
viduals, that we see to it that memory rules on our whole life so that 
we do not seem to have forgotten a service from anyone? Nothing 
is left to hope for, but at this critical juncture we wish to exit from 
human affairs, showing ourselves as grateful as possible. (22.2) It is 
clear that the reward lies in the action itself, and that the power of 
the honorable to attract the minds of men is immense: its beauty 
floods our minds and sweeps us along, enchanted with wonder at its 
brilliance and splendor. 

(22.3) “But many advantages spring from it: life is more secure for 
people who are better, and they enjoy the love and respect of good 
men, and their days are more secure when innocence and gratitude 
accompany them.” Nature would indeed have been most unfair if 
she made such a great good wretched and dangerous and barren. 
But consider whether you would embark on the road to this same 
virtue, which often is reached by a safe and easy path, even if it were 
through stones and cliffs and beset by beasts and snakes. (22.4) It is 
not that something is not to be chosen for its own sake, just because 
some extraneous advantage attaches to it. The most beautiful things 
are in fact often accompanied by a host of added attractions, but it is 
beauty that leads and the attractions follow along. 

(23.1) Can we doubt any of these statements: that this home of 
the human race is regulated by the sun and moon as they revolve in 
their circuits; that the heat of the one nourishes our bodies, loos- 
ens the soil, reduces excessive moisture, and breaks the grimness of 
winter that fetters everything, while the warmth of the other, so 
effective and pervasive, directs the ripening of crops; that there is a 
correspondence between the moon’s cycle and human fertility; that 
the sun by its revolution has made the year perceptible, the moon, 
with its shorter circuits, the months? (23.2) If you imagine all this 
removed, would not the sun itself still be a fitting spectacle for our 
eyes, worthy of veneration even if it only sailed by us? Would the 
moon not be worth looking at even if it traveled on like an idle star? 
The cosmos itself, when it pours out its fires at night and shines so 
brightly with countless stars, whose gaze does it not hold fixed on 
itself? Who thinks, at the moment when he is looking at them in 
wonder, that they will be of use to him? 

(23.3) Watch these bodies slipping by overhead in such a grand 


procession, how they hide their own swiftness from us as they appear 
to stand still and motionless. How many things happen during the 
night, which you observe only for numbering and marking off the 
days! What a throng of events unroll in this silence! (23.4) What a 
chain of destiny that clear circuit defines! The stars, which you think 
of as scattered above for adornment, are each of them at work. There 
is no reason to think that there are only seven wandering stars while 
the rest are fixed: we only apprehend the movements of a few, but 
there are countless deities further from our sight that come and go, 
while many of those that our eyes can see proceed at an indiscernible 
pace, driven on in secret. 

(24.1) Tell me, would you not be captivated by the sight of such 
a grand structure even if it did not cover you, protect you, cherish 
and beget you, and maintain you with its spirit? These beings are of 
prime value to us, necessary and life-giving, yet it is their grandeur 
that captivates our minds. In the same way all virtue, and especially 
that of a grateful mind, has much to give us, but it does not want 
to be loved for that. It contains something more in itself and is not 
really understood by someone for whom it just counts as something 
useful. (24.2) If a person is grateful because it is in his interest, is he 
then grateful only as far as it is in his interest? Virtue does not ac- 
cept a lover who is stingy; he must come to her with an open purse. 
The ingrate reasons thus, “I wanted to return the favor but I fear the 
expense, I fear the danger, I dread giving offence. So I will do instead 
what is in my interest.” The reasoning that leads one to be grateful 
cannot also lead one to be ungrateful, for their actions are as differ- 
ent as their aims. The one is ungrateful, though he ought not to be, 
because it is in his interest; the other is grateful, although it is not in 
his interest, because he ought to be. 

(25.1) Our aim is to live according to nature and to follow the 
example of the gods. But what do the gods aim at in whatever they 
do, beyond simply doing it? Unless you happen to think that they 
gain a reward for their work in the smoke of entrails and the smell of 
incense! (25.2) See how many things they do day by day, how many 
things they dispense, how many are the fruits with which they fill the 
lands, how timely are the winds that ruffle the seas as they carry us 
to every shore, how copious and sudden are the showers that soften 
the ground as they fall and refill the dried-up sources of springs, 
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flooding them with hidden nourishment to give them new life. All 
this they do without any reward, without deriving any advantage for 
themselves. (25.3) Let human reason too, if it is not to stray from its 
model, also follow this principle of not performing virtuous acts for 
hire. We should be ashamed to set any price on a benefit when we 
have the gods themselves for free. 

(26.1) “If you are imitating the gods, confer benefits on the un- 
grateful too; for the sun rises for criminals too and the seas are open 
even to pirates.” That raises the question of whether a good man 
will confer a benefit on an ungrateful person, knowing him to be 
ungrateful. But let me add a point here to avoid being trapped by a 
captious question. (26.2) According to the Stoic system there are two 
senses in which people can be ungrateful. There is the person who 
is ungrateful because he is a fool. If he is a fool he will also be a bad 
man, and because he is bad he will lack none of the vices. Therefore 
he will also be ungrateful. In this sense we say that all bad men are 
intemperate, greedy, sensual, spiteful, not because they possess as in- 
dividuals all those vices in a marked and obvious form, but because 
they have them potentially. (In fact, they do possess them, even if 
they are not apparent.) Then there is the person who is ungrate- 
ful in the ordinary sense, who has a natural propensity to this vice. 
(26.3) On the former kind of ingrate, the person who does not lack 
this vice because he does not lack any, the good man will confer a 
benefit; for if he excludes such people he will not be able to confer 
one on anyone. On the latter kind of ingrate, who cheats you of ben- 
efits and has a natural inclination to do so, he will not confer benefits, 
any more than he will lend money to a bankrupt or entrust a deposit 
to someone who has already withheld one more than once. 

(27.1) Someone is called timid because he is a fool: this vice too 
pursues bad people, who are besieged by all vices without excep- 
tion. But someone is called timid in the strict sense if he is naturally 
alarmed by meaningless noises. The fool has every vice but does not 
have a natural propensity to all of them; one person inclines to ava- 
rice, another to self-indulgence, another to insolence. (27.2) And so it 
is a mistake to ask the Stoics: “Does this mean that Achilles is timid? 
Or that Aristides, called the Just, is unjust? Or that Fabius, the man 
who ‘saved the situation by delaying, is rash? Or that Decius is afraid 
of death,” that Mucius is a traitor," that Camillus is a deserter?"? 


We do not claim that every vice is in every person in the sense that 
individual vices stand out in particular people, but that bad and fool- 
ish people are not free of any vices. We do not exempt the bold man 
from fear, nor free even the spendthrift from avarice. 

(27.3) Just as a man has all five senses but does not for that rea- 
son have eyesight as keen as Lynceus, so a man who is a fool does 
not have all the vices in the acute and active form in which some 
people have some of them. All vices exist in all men, but all vices are 
not prominent in each individual. This man is inclined by nature 
to avarice, this one is addicted to wine, that one to lust or, if not 
yet addicted, so constituted that their characters lead them down 
that path. (27.4) Therefore, to return to the point, everyone who is 
bad is ungrateful, for he has in him all the seeds of wickedness; but 
only that person is called ungrateful in the strict sense who has a 
propensity towards this vice. On such a person I shall not confer a 
benefit. (27.5) A father is neglecting his daughter's interests when he 
marries her to an abusive husband, several times divorced; a man will 
be considered a poor head of household if he hands over the care of 
his fortune to someone condemned for mismanagement; a man will 
be acting insanely if he makes a will naming as the guardian of his 
son a person who regularly despoils his wards. Just so, a person will 
be deemed the worst of benefactors if he chooses the ungrateful on 
whom to confer benefits that are bound to be wasted. 

(28.1) "Even the gods give many things to the ungrateful." But 
they prepared them for the good; yet they fall to the bad as well, 
because the two cannot be separated. Even so, it is better to help the 
bad because of the good, than to fail the good because of the bad. 
And so the things you mention—the day, the sun, the succession 
of winter and summer, the moderate temperatures of spring and 
autumn, the rains and filling of the springs, the regular blowing of 
the winds—these they devised for the good of everyone; they could 
not exclude individuals. (28.2) A king gives honors to the worthy but 
largesse even to the unworthy; the thief, as well as the perjurer and 
the adulterer, receives the corn dole as does anyone on the register 
without distinction of character. Anything, in short, that is given to 
a person qua citizen, not qua good man, is shared by good and bad 
alike. (28.3) God too gives certain gifts to the human race as a whole 
without excluding anyone. It was not possible for a wind to be favor- 
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able for good men and adverse for bad, and yet it was for the public 
good that traffic on the sea should be open to all and the dominion 
of the human race be extended. And there could hardly be a law 
imposed on the rains to prevent them from falling on the fields of 
the bad and wicked. 

(28.4) Some things are common to us all. Cities are founded for 
the good and bad alike; works of genius are published even if they 
will reach the unworthy; medicine points out its remedies even to 
criminals; no one has prevented the compounding of wholesome 
remedies in order to avoid healing the unworthy. (28.5) Demand 
an evaluation and assessment of persons in the case of things that 
are given individually by merit, not in the case of things that are 
open to the crowd without distinction. There is a great difference 
between not excluding someone and choosing someone. Even the 
thief secures justice; even murderers enjoy peace; those who have 
stolen the goods of others can still recover their own; the city wall 
defends from the enemy both assassins and people who draw their 
swords within the wall; those who have offended most against the 
laws are still accorded their protection. (28.6) Certain things cannot 
accrue to particular people unless they are given to all and sundry. 
Therefore there is no reason to argue about things of which everyone 
is invited to partake. But something which in my judgment should be 
assigned to a person, that I shall not give to someone whom I know 
to be ungrateful. 

(29.1) "Then do you mean that you will not give advice to an 
ingrate in mental perplexity or allow him to have a drink of water 
and show him the way when he is lost? Or do you mean that you will 
perform these acts, but you will not thereby give him anything?" I 
shall draw a distinction here, or at least try to do so. (29.2) A benefit 
is a useful service, but not every useful service is a benefit; for some 
services are too trivial to claim the title. Two things must combine to 
produce a benefit. First comes the question of size; some things do 
not measure up to the name. Who has ever called a morsel of bread 
a benefit, or a coin tossed as alms, or allowing someone to kindle 
his fire from yours? There are occasions when these things are more 
helpful than the greatest gifts, and yet their cheapness, even when 
they become necessities because of the needs of the moment, reduces 
their value. (29.3) The second and most important requirement is 


that I must act for the sake of the person who is the intended recipi- 
ent, and that I must judge him worthy and give willingly, deriving joy 
from my gift. But none of the cases we discussed have these features, 
for we give these things to people not because they deserve them, but 
without consideration because the things are negligible; and we do 
not bestow them on a particular human being, but on humanity. 

(30.1) There are times when I admit that I shall give even to the 
unworthy in order to honor others, just as in seeking office nobility of 
birth has put some of the most disreputable men ahead of those who 
are hardworking newcomers, and not without reason. The memory 
of great virtues is sacred, and more people delight in being good if 
the favor enjoyed by good men does not end with them. (30.2) What 
made Cicero’s son a consul if not his father? What brought Cinna 
recently,” what brought Sextus Pompeius and the other Pompeians 
from the camp of the enemy to the consulship, except the greatness 
of one man, once so towering that even his downfall elevated all his 
descendants? What recently made Fabius Persicus, whose kiss of 
greeting even the shameless regarded as a disgrace, a priest in more 
than one college—except the Verrucosi and Allobrogici and the three 
hundred who for the sake of their country placed their one family in 
resistance to the invasion of the enemy?” 

(30.3) We owe it to instances of virtue that we revere them not 
only when they are present, but even when they have vanished from 
our sight. Just as they contrived to benefit not just one age but to 
leave their benefits behind them, so we should extend our grati- 
tude beyond our own age. This man fathered great sons: he deserves 
our benefits, whatever he is like; he gave us sons who deserve them. 
(30.4). This man has illustrious ancestors; whatever he is like, let him 
hide in the shadow of his forebears. Squalid places light up when 
the sun shines on them: in the same way, let the feeble shine in the 
reflected light of their ancestors. 

(31.1) At this point, my Liberalis, I wish to offer you a defense 
of the gods. From time to time we find ourselves saying, “What was 
providence doing when it put Arrhidaeus in charge of a kingdom?” 
(31.2) Do you think it was granted to him? It was granted to his 
father and brother. “Why did it put Gaius Caesar in charge of the 
world, a man so greedy for human blood, that he ordered it to be 
shed in his sight as if he were going to drink it?” Do you really think 
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it was granted to him? It was granted to his father Germanicus, to 
his grandfather and great-grandfather, and to those before them who 
were no less distinguished even if they led private lives on an equal 
footing with other men.” 

(31.3) In your own case, when you were making Mamercus Scau- 
rus consul,” were you unaware that he would open his mouth to 
catch the menstrual blood of his slaves? Did he himself ever dis- 
semble it? Did he ever want to seem decent? I will relate to you a 
story he told against himself, which I remember being repeated and 
applauded even in his presence. (31.4) In obscene language he said 
to Annius Pollio,” who was reclining, that he would do to him what 
he would prefer to have done to himself, and when he saw Pollio 
frown, he said, “If I have said anything bad, let it fall on me and my 
head.” He used to tell this story himself: (31.5) Have you really ad- 
mitted a man of such frank obscenity to the fasces and the tribunal? 
Of course you did it while you were thinking of the great Scaurus 
of the past, the leader of the Senate, and resenting the obscurity of 
his descendant. 

(32.1) It is plausible to think that the gods act in the same way, so 
that they treat some people more indulgently because of their parents 
and grandparents, others because of the talent that will be shown by 
their grandchildren and great-grandchildren and their long line of 
descendants. For they know how their works unfold, and the knowl- 
edge of everything that will pass through their hands is always clear 
to them, whereas it comes to us out of the blue. What we regard as 
unexpected comes to them foreseen and familiar. 

(32.2) “Let these men be kings, because their ancestors were not; 
because they accorded supreme authority to justice and abstinence; 
because they dedicated themselves to the commonwealth, not the 
commonwealth to themselves. Let these men rule, because in the 
past one of their ancestors was a good man who had a mind superior 
to fortune, who in a period of civil strife preferred to lose rather than 
to win because it was better for the commonwealth. It has not been 
possible to return the favor to him after such a lapse of time; in his 
honor let that man rule the people, not because he has the knowl- 
edge or capacity to rule, but because another has earned it for him. 
(32.3) This man is ugly in body, hideous to look at, and likely to 
disgrace his insignia of office; people will soon blame me and call 


me blind and rash, ignorant of where I am placing what should go 
to the greatest and noblest of men. But I know that it is someone 
else to whom I am giving it, someone else to whom I am repaying 
an old debt.” (32.4) How can these people know the man who was 
once so eager to flee from the glory that pursued him, who went into 
danger wearing the expression that others wear on their return from 
danger, who never distinguished between his own and the public 
good? ‘Where, you ask, ‘is that man or who is he?’ You have no way 
of knowing. It is for me to compare the debits and credits on those 
accounts; I know what I owe to whom. Some I repay after a long 
term, others in advance and when the opportunity and resources of 
my commonwealth allow.” Therefore on occasion I shall give certain 
things to an ingrate, but not on his own account. 

(33-1) “But if,” an objection runs, “you do not know whether he is 
ungrateful or grateful, will you wait until you know, or will you seize 
the opportunity of conferring a benefit? To wait is a lengthy busi- 
ness (for, as Plato says, drawing conclusions about human character 
is difficult);” not to wait is rash.” (33.2) Our answer to this is that 
we never wait for absolute certainty, since discovery of the truth is 
arduous, but we follow what is likely to be true. This is the path we 
follow in accomplishing all our tasks. That is how we sow, how we 
sail, how we go to war, how we contract marriage, how we rear chil- 
dren; since the outcome of all these activities is uncertain, we adopt 
a course of action where we believe our hopes have a good chance 
of being fulfilled. For who will promise you a harvest when you sow, 
or a harbor when you sail, or victory when you go to war; who will 
promise you a chaste wife when you marry, or dutiful children when 
you become a father? We follow where reason, not truth, has taken 
us. (33.3) Ifyou wait and do nothing that is not certain to succeed and 
claim no knowledge whose truth is not confirmed, all activities will 
cease and life will stand still. Since it is not truth, but what is likely 
to be true, that directs me to this or that, I shall confer a benefit on 
someone who is likely to be grateful. 

(34.1) “Many things will happen,” comes the objection, “that al- 
low a bad man to pass for a good one and a good man to lose favor 
instead of a bad one; for the appearances of things are deceptive and 
it is these that we have trusted.” Who denies it? But I can find noth- 
ing else to guide my thinking. These are the tracks I must follow in 
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the pursuit of truth, since I have nothing more reliable. I shall spare 
no effort to evaluate these as carefully as possible, nor shall I easily 
give my assent to them. (34.2) The same thing may happen in battle. 
My hand through some error may direct my weapon at a comrade, 
and I may spare the enemy as if he were on my side; but this only 
rarely happens, and it is not my fault, for my intention is to strike the 
enemy and defend my fellow citizen. If, then, I know that a person 
is ungrateful, I shall not give him a benefit. But if he has tricked me, 
if he has taken advantage of me, no guilt attaches to the giver here, 
because I gave it to him expecting him to be grateful. 

(34.3) “If you have promised to give someone a benefit, and after- 
wards you have learned that he is an ingrate, will you give it to him 
or not? If you do it knowing what you do, you are wrong, because 
you are giving to a person to whom you ought not to give; if you 
refuse to do it, in that event too you are wrong, for you are not giv- 
ing to someone to whom you promised to give. At this point your 
Stoic firmness” falters together with the proud claim that the sage 
never regrets his action, never corrects what he has done, and does 
not change his mind.” 

(34.4) The sage does not change his mind when all the circum- 
stances remain the same as they were when he made up his mind; for 
that reason he never experiences regret, because nothing better could 
have been done at that time than what was done, nothing better 
decided than what was decided. But he approaches everything with 
the reservation, “If nothing occurs to impede.” For that reason we say 
that everything turns out successfully for him and nothing happens 
contrary to his expectation, because he makes the prior assumption 
that something can happen to prevent what he intended. (34.5) Only 
the thoughtless have the kind of confidence to believe that Fortune 
has given a guarantee; the sage keeps both her aspects in mind. He 
knows how much scope there is for error, how uncertain are hu- 
man affairs, how many obstacles there are to our plans; he adopts a 
watchful attitude toward the uncertainty of things and the slippery 
course of chance; he weighs up with secure judgment the insecurity 
of events. But the reservation which he includes in all his plans and 
undertakings protects him here also. 

(35-1) I promised a benefit unless something occurred which 
removed my obligation to give. What if my country should order 


me to give to her what I had promised him? What if a law should 
be passed forbidding anyone to do what I had promised my friend 
to do? I promised my daughter in marriage to you; afterwards you 
turned out to be a noncitizen; I have no right to contract a marriage 
with an alien; the same fact that forbids the act provides my defense. 
(35-2) Only then shall I be breaking faith; only then shall I be charged 
with a lack of constancy if, though everything remains the same as 
when I promised, I fail to fulfill what I promised. Otherwise, any 
change gives me the freedom to decide afresh and frees me from my 
pledge. I promised to plead in support; afterwards it became clear that 
through that case a precedent against my father was being devised. I 
promised that I would go abroad, but news comes that the road is in- 
fested with brigands. I was about to come to the scene of action, but 
was detained because my son was ill or my wife about to give birth. 
(35-3) For you to hold me to it, everything ought to be the same as 
when I promised; but what greater change can occur than discover- 
ing that you are a bad and ungrateful person? What I was prepared 
to give to a worthy person, I shall refuse to an unworthy one, and 
in addition I shall have reason to be angry because I was deceived. 

(36.1) Nevertheless I shall also consider the value of the item 
in question; the amount of what is promised will help me decide. 
If it is trivial, I shall give it, not because you deserve it, but because 
I promised; nor shall I give it as a gift, but as the fulfillment of my 
word, and I shall tie a knot in my handkerchief as a warning for the 
future. The loss will punish the rashness of my promise. “Look how 
it hurts and learn to speak more carefully next time.” As the saying 
goes, I shall pay a forfeit for my tongue. (36.2) If the amount is larger, 
I shall not, as Maecenas says, allow myself to be punished to the tune 
of ten million sesterces. I shall compare the two side by side. There 
is something to be said for persisting with what you have promised; 
yet again, there is something to be said for not giving a benefit to 
someone unworthy. But how great is the benefit? If it is trivial, let us 
turn a blind eye to it; but if it will cause me great loss or great shame, 
I prefer to make excuses once for refusing than ever afterwards for 
giving. What I am saying is that everything depends on how high a 
sum is fixed by the terms of my promise. (36.3) Not only shall I keep 
back what I was rash to promise, but, whatever I was wrong to give, 
I shall demand back: it is mad to keep faith with an error. 
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(37.1) King Philip of Macedon had a soldier who was a brave 
fighter and, having found his service useful in many campaigns, he 
gave him from time to time some of his booty in recognition of his 
courage, thereby inflaming the covetous nature of the man by his 
repeated rewards. This man was shipwrecked and cast ashore on the 
property of a certain Macedonian who, when he heard the news, 
came running, resuscitated him, took him to his villa and, giving up 
his bed to him, revived him, weak and half-dead as he was, looked 
after him for thirty days at his own expense, restored him, and fur- 
nished him with money for his journey while the man said over and 
over: “I will return the favor to you if only I am lucky enough to see 
my commander.” (37.2) He told Philip about his shipwreck, but kept 
quiet about the help he had received and promptly asked to be given 
a certain man’s estate. That man was his host, the very person who 
had made him welcome and restored him to health. Kings from 
time to time, especially in war, make gifts with their eyes closed. “A 
just man cannot gratify so many appetites in arms. No one can be a 
good man and a good general at the same time. How can so many 
thousands of insatiable men be satisfied? What will they occupy if 
each man is to occupy what is his?” (37.3) These are the things Philip 
told himself when ordering the man to be given possession of the 
property he requested. 

Driven out of his property, the owner did not bear the injury in 
silence, like a peasant relieved that he himself had not been handed 
over, but he wrote to Philip a brisk and candid letter. When the king 
received it he was so angry that he immediately ordered Pausanias to 
restore the property to its former owner and, in addition, to mark that 
most shameless of soldiers, most ungrateful of guests, most greedy 
of castaways with a tattoo proclaiming him an ungrateful person. 
(37.4) He deserved to have those letters not merely marked on him 
but carved into his flesh—a man who had driven his host, like a na- 
ked and shipwrecked man, onto the same shore on which he himself 
had been stranded. (37.5) Later on we shall consider how severe his 
punishment should be; but at all events he had to lose what he had 
seized by heinous crime. Who could be disturbed by his punishment? 
He had committed a crime which ensured that no compassionate 
person could feel compassion. 

(38.1) Will Philip give it to you because he promised, even if he 


ought not to, even if he would be committing an injury, even if he 
would be committing a crime, even if at a stroke he would be clos- 
ing the shores to castaways? It is not fickleness to abandon what you 
have recognized and condemned as an error; you have to declare 
honestly, “I thought something different; I was deceived.” It belongs 
to the stubbornness of proud stupidity to say, “What I have once said, 
whatever it is, is to be an irrevocable law.” 

(38.2) There is nothing shameful about changing a decision 
when the facts change. See now, if Philip had left him the owner 
of those shores, which he had acquired by shipwreck, would he not 
have turned all unfortunates into outlaws? “I prefer that within the 
boundaries of my kingdom you display on your brazen brow those 
letters that should be inscribed for all to see. Go, show what a sacred 
thing a hospitable table is; wear on your face for all to read that de- 
cree against making the provision of a roof for unfortunates a capital 
offense. Thus my ordinance will have more authority than if I had 
engraved it on bronze.” 

(39.1) “Why then,” someone objects, “did your Zeno," when he 
had promised a loan of five hundred denarii” to someone and had 
himself found out that that he was an unsuitable person, persist in 
making the loan despite the urgings of his friends against giving 
it, because he had promised?” (39.2) For one thing, a loan involves 
a situation different from that of a benefit. One can call in even a 
bad loan; I can summon a debtor for a particular day and, if he has 
become bankrupt, I shall get my share. But a benefit is lost in total 
and at once. Besides, the latter is the act of a bad man, the former of 
a bad head of household. Then again, had the amount been greater, 
not even Zeno would have persisted in lending it. It was five hundred 
denarii—“a sum,” as the saying goes, "one can fritter away”; at that 
price it was worth not breaking his promise. 

(39.3) I shall go out to dinner because I promised, even if it is cold 
out, but not if it is snowing. I shall get up to go to an engagement 
party because I promised, even though I have indigestion, but not 
if I have a fever. I shall go down to the forum to be your surety in 
a public contract because I promised; but not if you demand that I 
stand surety for an unspecified sum, if you put me under obligation to 
the emperor’s treasury. (39.4) There is a tacit reservation—namely, “if 
I can, if I ought, if things stay as they are.” Suppose that the situation 
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is the same when you exact payment as it was when I was giving my 
promise; it will count as fickleness to default. If something new oc- 
curs, why do you wonder that when the circumstances of my promise 
have changed, my purpose has changed too? Offer me the same con- 
ditions, and I will be the same. We promise bail, yet not all are liable 
to be sued for defaulting: force majeure excuses the defaulter. 

(40.1) Expect the same answer to the question of whether a favor 
must be returned in every circumstance and whether a benefit should 
in all cases be repaid. I have an obligation to show myself grateful; 
but sometimes my own ill fortune, sometimes the good fortune of 
the person to whom I am indebted, will not allow me to return the 
favor. (40.2) What return can I make to a king or to a rich man if I 
am poor, especially since some people regard receiving a benefit as an 
injury and continually heap one benefit on another? What more can 
I do in the case of these people than be willing? Nor should I reject a 
new benefit for the reason that I have not yet repaid the first. I shall 
accept as willingly as it is offered, and I shall provide my friend with 
ample opportunity to practice his kindness. Unwillingness to accept 
new benefits implies resentment of those already received. 

(40.3) I do not return a favor. So what? The delay is not my fault, 
if I lack either the occasion or the means. He conferred it on me, but 
of course he had the occasion and the means. Is he a good man or a 
bad man? Before a good man, I have a good case; before a bad one, 
I do not even plead. (40.4) Nor do I approve of doing this—namely, 
rushing to return a favor even against the will of those to whom it is 
shown, and pressing it upon them when they shrink from it. When 
you give back something you willingly received to someone unwilling 
to receive it, that is not returning a favor. Some people, when some 
trifle has been sent to them, immediately send back another inop- 
portunely and claim that they are quit of their obligation. It is a kind 
of refusal to send something else back at once and wipe out one gift 
with another. (40.5) There are even times when I shall not repay a 
benefit, although I can. When? If my loss is greater than his gain, if 
he will not notice any addition on receiving it, whereas on returning 
it much will be lost to me. A person who hurries to repay at all costs 
has the attitude not of a grateful man, but of a debtor. And, to put it 
briefly, a person who is too eager to pay his debt is unwilling to owe, 
and he who is unwilling to owe is ungrateful. 
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(1.1) In the preceding books I appeared to have accomplished my 
objective, having discussed how a benefit should be given and how it 
should be received; for these define the limits of this responsibility. 
In lingering further, I am not serving but indulging my subject: I 
have a duty to follow where it leads, but not where it entices me; for 
now and again something comes up that challenges the mind by its 
appeal, a point not so much otiose as unnecessary. (1.2) But, since it 
is your wish, let us go on, now that we have finished what belonged 
to the subject, to examine also these issues which, if the truth be 
told, are appended to it rather than properly attached. Examining 
these things carefully does not repay one’s effort, but does not waste 
it either. 

(1.3) Now to you, Liberalis Aebutius, the best of men by nature 
and prone to benefits, no praise of them is sufficient. I have never 
seen anyone as generous in valuing even the most trivial services; 
your goodness has gone so far that you regard a benefit conferred on 
anyone as conferred on yourself; to prevent anyone from regretting 
a benefit, you are ready to repay debts for the ungrateful. (1.4) You 
yourself are so far from all boasting, so willing to free instantly from 
their obligation those whom you help, that, whatever you confer on 
anyone, you wish to appear to be repaying, not giving. Things given 
in this spirit will for that reason be returned to you in greater mea- 
sure. For benefits attend the person who asks no return and, just as 
glory attends those who flee from it, so those who allow others to 
be ungrateful will receive a more grateful return for their benefits. 
(1.5) In your case, those who have received benefits need not hesitate 
in presuming to ask again, nor will you refuse to confer others and to 
add more and greater ones to those that are covert and undisclosed. 
It is the aim of an excellent man and a great soul to put up with an 
ingrate long enough to make him grateful. Nor will this calculation 
deceive you; vices give way to virtues, if you do not rush to hate them 


too soon. 
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(2.1) "It is shameful to be outdone in benefits"—this is an adage 
that particularly appeals to you as a splendid saying. Whether this is 
true or not is regularly and rightly questioned, and the facts are quite 
different from what you imagine. In fact, it is never shameful to be 
beaten in a competition over honorable things, provided that you do 
not throw down your arms and that, even when beaten, you still wish 
to win. (2.2) Not everyone brings to a worthy goal the same capaci- 
ties, the same resources, the same good luck, which affects at least 
the outcome of even the best plans. The very wish to pursue what is 
right deserves praise, even if someone fleeter of foot outstrips it. Nor 
does the palm indicate the better competitor, as it does in competi- 
tions at the public games, though even in these chance has often 
given first prize to an inferior contestant. (2.3) When it comes to a 
reciprocal service, which both parties wish to perform as generously 
as possible, if one has had more power and has had more resources at 
hand for fulfilling his intention, if fortune has granted him all that he 
attempted but the other is his equal in desire, even if he has returned 
less than he received or has not made a return in full, but wishes to 
make a return and is fixed on this with all his heart, then he has no 
more been conquered than the man who dies in arms because it was 
easier for his enemy to kill him than to put him to rout. (2.4) What 
you regard as shameful cannot happen to a good man—that is, to be 
conquered. For he will never submit, never give up; to the last day of 
his life he will stand ready and he will die in that post, proclaiming 
that he received great gifts and desired to equal them. 

(3.1) The Spartans do not allow their athletes to contend in the 
pancration or boxing with weighted gloves, sports in which it is an 
admission of defeat that indicates the loser. A runner has touched 
the finish line first: he has won by his speed, not his spirit. A wres- 
tler who has been thrown three times has lost the palm, but not 
surrendered it. Since the Spartans regard it as important that their 
citizens should be unconquered, they have kept them out of those 
contests in which the victor is decided not by a judge or the outcome 
itself, but by the voice of the loser as he admits defeat and surrenders 
the palm. (3.2) This safeguard against ever being conquered, which 
the Spartans preserve in the case of their citizens, virtue and good 
intention offer to all, since even when circumstances gain the upper 
hand, the mind remains unconquered. Therefore no one describes 


the three hundred Fabii as conquered, but as cut down; and Regulus 
was captured by the Carthaginians, not conquered, as is anyone else 
oppressed by the power and force of cruel fortune who does not 
yield in spirit.” (3.3) It is the same with benefits. A person has re- 
ceived more, and greater ones and more frequent, and yet he has not 
been conquered. Perhaps one set of benefits has been conquered by 
another, if you compare with each other those conferred and those 
received; but if you compare the person giving and the person receiv- 
ing, whose intentions must of course be valued in themselves, neither 
will have the palm. For it is the custom to say, even when one man 
has been pierced by many wounds and the other has been slightly 
wounded, that they have left the arena on equal terms, even though 
one is clearly worse off. 

(4.1) Therefore no one can be outdone in benefits if he knows 
how to be in debt, if he wants to repay; if when he cannot match 
someone in deeds, he matches him in intention. Such a person, as 
long as he remains fixed on this, as long as he retains the desire to 
make manifest his grateful attitude—what difference does it make 
on which side the greater number of trinkets is to be counted? You 
are able to give much, and I can only receive; on your side stands 
good fortune, on mine good intention; yet I am as much your equal 
as unarmed or lightly armed troops are the equal of the many soldiers 
who are fully armed. (4.2) Therefore no one is outdone in benefits, 
because each person is as grateful as his intention. For if it is shame- 
ful to be outdone in benefits, one ought not to accept a benefit from 
men of great power to whom you cannot return the favor—from 
rulers, I mean; from kings, whom Fortune has placed in a position 
that enables them to bestow many gifts but receive only a very few, 
and those unequal to what was given. 

(4.3) I have mentioned kings and rulers, to whom it is nonethe- 
less possible to render services and whose preeminent power is itself 
dependent on the consent and support of lesser men. But there are 
those who are withdrawn beyond the reach of all cupidity, who are 
scarcely affected by any human desires, on whom fortune herself can 
bestow nothing. Of necessity I shall be outdone in benefits by So- 
crates, of necessity by Diogenes who passed through the Macedonian 
treasures naked, trampling on the king's wealth.’ (4.4) How rightly 
did he seem then, to himself and to anyone else whose ability to 
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discern truth was not dimmed, to tower above the man who had the 
world at his feet. Far more powerful, far richer was he than Alexan- 
der, who then had all things in his power; for what Diogenes would 
not accept was greater than what Alexander could give. 

(5.1) It is not shameful to be outdone by such people, for I am not 
less brave because you match me with an enemy who is invulnerable, 
nor is a fire less capable of burning because it encounters material 
that is proof against flames, nor has a sword lost the power to cut 
because what needs to be split is a stone that is solid and impervious 
to blows, and whose nature renders it safe against hard instruments. 
I say the same to you about a grateful person. He is not shamefully 
outdone in benefits because he is under obligation to those whose 
great good fortune or outstanding virtue has closed the door on any 
benefits that might return to them. 

(5.2) We are usually outdone by our parents. For as long as they 
are still with us, we think them severe and do not appreciate their 
benefits. But just when age has taught us some wisdom and we have 
started to see that they deserve to be loved by us for precisely the 
reasons why they were not loved—for their warnings, their harshness, 
and their careful protection of our reckless youth—they are snatched 
from us. Few have lived long enough to reap a true reward from 
their children; the rest have experienced their children as burdens. 
(5.3) Yet it is not shameful to be outdone by a parent: how could it 
be, when it is not shameful to be outdone by anyone? For we are both 
equal and unequal to certain people—equal in intention, which alone 
they require and which alone we guarantee, unequal in fortune: if this 
prevents anyone from returning a favor, there is no reason for him 
to blush if outdone. It is not shameful to fail in an attempt, provided 
you make the attempt. 

(5.4) Often we need to seek further benefits before we have re- 
turned earlier ones, but we do not fail to seek them for that reason, 
nor do so with shame at incurring a debt that we are not about to 
return, because the delay at showing ourselves most grateful will not 
be our fault but the result of an intervention from outside that pre- 
vents us. Yet we shall not be outdone in intention, nor shamed when 
overwhelmed by things not in our power. 

(6.1) Alexander, king of Macedon, used to boast that he was out- 
done by no one in benefits. There is no reason why, excessively proud 


as he was, he should esteem the Macedonians and Greeks and Car- 
ians and Persians and all the nations enrolled in his army, and regard 
his kingdom, stretching from a corner of Thrace to the shore of the 
unknown sea, as their gift to him. Socrates could have made the same 
boast and Diogenes, by both of whom he was outdone. Was he not 
in fact outdone on that day when, a man swollen with more than 
human pride, he saw someone to whom he could give nothing, from 
whom he could take nothing away? 

(6.2) King Archelaus invited Socrates to come to him; Socrates is 
said to have replied that he did not want to go to someone in order to 
accept benefits from him when he would be unable to make an equal 
return.’ First of all, it was in his power not to accept; next, he was 
about to confer a benefit first, since he was coming at his request and 
was about to confer what the king could not in any way pay back to 
Socrates. Yet again, Archelaus was going to give him gold and silver, 
only to receive contempt for gold and silver. Was Socrates unable to 
return the favor to Archelaus? (6.3) And what was he to receive that 
was as great as what he gave, if he had shown him a man having a 
grasp of life and death and understanding the ends of each? If he 
had introduced to the workings of nature a king who could not find 
his way in broad daylight, and who was so ignorant that when there 
was an eclipse of the sun he shut up his palace and shaved his son's 
head, as is customary in times of grief and disaster? 

(6.4) What a great benefit it would have been had he pulled the 
frightened king from his hiding place and urged him to be of good 
heart, saying, “This does not mark the disappearance of the sun but 
the coincidence of two stars, when the moon, which runs in a lower 
course, has placed her sphere right beneath the sun and hidden it by 
interposing herself. Sometimes she obscures a small part of the sun, 
if she has brushed it in passing, sometimes she covers more, if she has 
interposed the greater part of herself, sometimes she cuts off the sight 
of the sun altogether, if she has moved into a position between the 
sun and earth, with all of them strictly aligned. (6.5) But soon their 
own speed of motion will draw those stars apart, one here, one there; 
soon the earth will recover daylight, and this cycle will continue 
through the centuries with its appointed days known in advance, on 
which the sun, because of the interference of the moon, is prevented 
from sending out all its rays. Wait a little while; soon it will come 
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out, soon it will leave behind that apparent cloud; soon, freed of its 
obstacles, it will send forth its light freely.” 

(6.6) Could not Socrates have made an equal return to Archelaus, 
if he had forbidden him to rule?‘ To be sure, the benefit he received 
from Socrates would have been too small, had he been able to give 
one to Socrates. Why then did Socrates say what he said? As a clever 
man whose conversation was oblique, a mocker of all, especially of 
the mighty, he preferred to refuse him wittily rather than defiantly 
or arrogantly. He said that he did not want to accept benefits from 
someone to whom he could not make equivalent repayment. Perhaps 
he feared being forced to accept what he did not want, feared being 
forced to accept something unworthy of Socrates. Someone will say, 
“He could have refused, if he wished to.” (6.7) But he would have 
provoked the hostility of a king who was proud and wished all his 
favors to be greatly valued. It makes no difference whether you re- 
fuse to give something to a king or refuse to accept something from 
a king; he regards both equally as a rebuff, and for a proud man it 
is more bitter to be scorned than not to be feared. Do you want to 
know what he really intended? He was unwilling to enter voluntary 
servitude, this man whose freedom a free city could not bear! 

(7.1) We have discussed this topic sufficiently, I think—that is, 
whether it is shameful to be outdone in benefits. Whoever poses that 
question is aware that people are not accustomed to confer a benefit 
on themselves; for it would have been clear that it is not shameful to 
be outdone by oneself. (7.2) And yet among some Stoics this too is in 
dispute, whether someone can confer a benefit on himself, whether 
he ought to return a favor to himself.’ What make it seem worth 
discussing are such expressions as “I thank myself” and “I cannot 
blame anyone but myself" and “I am angry with myself” and “I will 
punish myself” and “I hate myself” and many others of this kind 
in which each one speaks of himself as if he were another person. 
(7.3) “If I can harm myself,” the argument runs, “why can I not confer 
a benefit on myself? Moreover, if things I have bestowed on someone 
else are called benefits, why should they not be benefits if I have 
bestowed them on myself? If I would be indebted for something I 
had received from another person, why should I not be indebted for 
it if I gave it to myself? Why should I be ungrateful towards myself, 
something no less shameful than to be stingy towards oneself, and 


harsh and severe to oneself, and neglectful of oneself? (7.4) A pimp 
acquires an equally bad reputation by selling another’s body or his 
own. The flatterer who goes along with the words of another and is 
ready to praise falsehoods is surely open to censure; no less the per- 
son who is complacent and self-admiring—in other words, his own 
flatterer. Vices attract odium not only when they are enacted outside, 
but when they are turned in on themselves. (7.5) Whom do you ad- 
mire more than the person who is in command of himself, who has 
himself under control? It is easier to rule barbarous peoples, intoler- 
ant of the power of others, than to restrain one’s spirit and subdue 
it to oneself. Plato thanks Socrates,” the argument runs, “because he 
learned from him; why should Socrates not thank himself, because 
he taught himself? Marcus Cato says, "What you need, borrow from 
yourself. Why can I not give to myself, if I can borrow from myself? 
(7.6) There are countless cases in which it is customary to divide 
ourselves. We are used to saying, ‘Let me have a word with myself? 
and ‘T will remind myself of it. If these expressions are accurate, then 
just as someone ought to be angry with himself, so too he ought to 
thank himself just as he ought to reproach himself, so too he ought 
to praise himself; just as he can be the cause to himself of loss, so too 
he can be the cause of gain. Injury and benefit are opposites; if we 
say of someone, ‘He did himself an injury,’ we can also say, ‘He did 
himself a favor.” 

(8.1) By nature a person owes first and returns the favor after- 
wards; there is no debtor without a creditor, any more than there can 
be a husband without a wife or a father without a child; someone has 
to give for another to receive. It is not giving or receiving to transfer 
something from one’s left hand to one’s right. (8.2) No one carries 
himself, although he moves his body and shifts it; no one, although 
he has spoken on his own behalf, is said to have appeared in his own 
defense, or erects a statue to himself as his advocate; no one, when 
he has recovered from an illness by treating himself, demands a fee 
from himself; just so in every transaction, even when he has done 
something which has benefited himself, he will not be under an obli- 
gation to return the favor to himself, because he will not have anyone 
to whom he can return it. 

(8.3) Granted that someone can give himself a benefit: then while 
he is giving it, he is receiving it; granted that someone can receive 
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a benefit from himself: then while he is receiving it, he is giving it. 
“You are borrowing from yourself,” as they say, and in a farcical way 
the item is immediately moved from one column to another. For it is 
not a different person who gives than who receives, but one and the 
same person. This word “to owe” is not appropriate except between 
two people; how then can it apply to a single person who by incurring 
an obligation frees himself from it? (8.4) As in a disk and a sphere 
there is no bottom, no top, no end, no beginning, because their order 
changes as they move and what came after is now coming before, 
and what went down is now coming up, and everything, wherever it 
went, returns to the same place—imagine that it works this way with 
a person. Though you have given him different roles, he is the same 
person. He has struck himself; he has no one whom he can charge 
with injury; he has bound himself and locked himself up; he is not 
liable on a charge of assault; he has given himself a benefit; he has at 
the same time made a return to the giver. (8.5) Nature, it is said, loses 
nothing because whatever is snatched from her returns to her, and 
nothing can perish because there is no place where it can escape, but 
it comes round again to the same place from which it came. “What 
is the resemblance,” comes the question, “between this example and 
the question that was posed?” I will tell you. (8.6) Imagine that you 
are ungrateful: the benefit does not perish; the person who gave it 
still has it. Imagine that you do not want to receive a return: it is in 
your possession even before it is returned. You cannot lose anything, 
because whatever is taken away, is nonetheless acquired by you. The 
cycle takes place within you; by receiving you are giving, by giving 
you are receiving. 

(9.1) “One ought to confer a benefit on oneself; therefore one 
ought also to return the favor.” First, the premise on which the con- 
clusion depends is false, for no one gives a benefit to himself, but 
rather he obeys his own nature by which he is inclined to feel for 
himself an affection that leads him to take the greatest care to avoid 
what will do him harm and seek what will do him good.’ (9.2) And 
so the person who gives to himself is not generous; nor is the person 
who pardons himself clement, nor does the person who is moved 
by his own ills experience pity. What counts as generosity, clem- 
ency, or pity when given to another is, when given to oneself, just 
human nature. A benefit is a voluntary act, but looking after one’s 


own interest is unavoidable. The more benefits a person has given, 
the more beneficent he is; but who was ever praised because he gave 
himself help? Because he rescued himself from brigands? No one 
gives himself a benefit any more than he gives himself hospitality; no 
one makes a gift to himself any more than he lends to himself. 

(9.3) If each person confers a benefit on himself, he confers it all 
the time, he confers it without pause: it will not be possible for him 
to keep an account of his benefits. When in fact will he return the 
favor, since in that very act of returning the favor he is conferring a 
benefit? For how will you be able to tell whether he is giving a benefit 
to himself or returning one, when the exchange takes place within 
the same person? I have freed myself from danger: I have conferred 
a benefit on myself. I liberate myself from danger yet again: am I 
conferring a benefit or returning one? 

(9.4) Then again, as soon as I grant that we do confer benefit on 
ourselves, I shall refuse to grant the conclusion: for even if we give, we 
do not owe. Why is that? Because we receive a return immediately. It 
is proper to receive a benefit, then to be indebted, then to return it; 
but there is no opportunity to be indebted here, because without any 
delay we receive a return. No one gives except to another person, no 
one owes except to another person, no one returns except to another 
person. What on each occasion requires two people cannot take place 
within one person. 

(10.1) A benefit is the offering of something so as to be useful; 
but the word “offering” implies the involvement of others. Will a 
person ever seem other than mad who says that he has sold himself 
something? That is because selling means alienating and transferring 
one’s own property and one’s right to it to someone else. But, as with 
selling, so giving involves parting with something and transferring 
what you have held to the possession of someone else. If this is true, 
no one has given a benefit to himself, because no one “gives” to him- 
self; otherwise two opposites combine in a single act, so that giving 
and receiving are one. (10.2) Now there is a great difference between 
giving and receiving. How can there not be, when these words are 
used in opposite senses? And yet if someone gives himself a benefit, 
there is no difference between giving and receiving. A little earlier 
I was saying that certain words have reference to other people and 
are so designed that their whole meaning points away from us: I am 
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a brother, but of someone else, for no one is his own brother; I am 
an equal, but of someone else, for who is the equal of himself? For a 
comparison to be made, there must be another; for a conjunction to 
take place, there must be another; so also, for giving to happen, there 
must be another, and for a benefit to occur, there must be another. 

(10.3) This is clear from the word itself, which includes the idea 
of “having done good to”; but no one does good to himself any 
more than he shows favor to himself or belongs to his own faction. 
One could discuss this at greater length and with further examples. 
(10.4) Naturally, because “benefit” must be included among those 
terms that require a second person. Certain acts, though they are 
honorable, supremely noble, and of consummate virtue, cannot 
happen without another person. Good faith is praised and revered 
among the greatest blessings of humanity; but can anyone be said to 
have kept faith with himself? 

(11.1) I come now to the last part of the argument. A person who 
returns a favor ought to be spending something, just as a person 
who pays a debt spends money; but the person who returns a favor 
to himself does not spend anything, any more than the person who 
has received a benefit from himself gains anything. A benefit and the 
return of a favor ought to go in different directions; when one person 
is involved, there is no exchange. The person who returns a favor is 
doing good in turn to the person from whom he received something. 
But to whom does the person do good who returns a favor to him- 
self? Only himself. And who does not imagine one destination for 
the return of a favor and another for the benefit? But the person who 
returns a favor to himself also does himself good. And what ingrate 
was ever unwilling to do this? What is more, who was not ungrate- 
ful precisely in order to do this? (11.2) “If we are obliged to thank 
ourselves,” an objection runs, “then we are also obliged to return a 
favour to ourselves; but we do say, ‘I thank myself for not agreeing 
to marry that woman and ‘for not entering into a partnership with 
that man.” When we say this we are congratulating ourselves and, 
in order to show approval of what we have done, we misuse the lan- 
guage for giving thanks. 

(11.3) A benefit is something that, once it is given, can also fail 
to be returned; he who gives himself a benefit cannot fail to re- 
ceive what he gave; therefore it is not a benefit. Again, a benefit is 


given at one time and returned at another. (11.4) A benefit has this 
commendable, this admirable feature—that someone, in order to do 
good to another, has for a time lost sight of his own advantage, that 
he has given to another what he is prepared to take from himself. 
This is not done by the person who confers a benefit on himself. 
(11.5) To give a benefit is a social act that wins someone over, that lays 
someone under an obligation; to give to oneself is not a social act, it 
wins no one over, it lays no one under obligation, it instills hope in 
no one, moving him to say: “This is a man who must be cultivated; 
he has given a benefit to that person, he will give one to me as well." 
(11.6) A benefit is something that a person gives not for his own sake, 
but for the sake of the person to whom he gives it; but the person 
who gives himself a benefit, gives for his own sake. Therefore it is 
not a benefit. 

(12. 1) I seem to you now to have made a false statement at the 
outset. You say that I am far from doing what repays effort; that I am, 
in all honesty, wasting all my effort. Wait, and you will say this more 
truthfully when I have led you into such obscurities that when you 
have emerged from them, you will have achieved nothing more than 
to escape from difficulties into which you need never have plunged. 
(12.2) For what is the use of laboriously untying knots that you have 
made yourself in order to untie them? Now, to provide recreation 
and amusement, tangles of knots are formed in such a way that they 
are difficult to solve for an unskilled person, but yield without any 
effort to the person who entangled them because he knows where 
the crossings and knots lie. Nonetheless, those tangles provide some 
pleasure, since they test the sharpness of our minds and awake our 
concentration. In the same way, these problems, which seem cun- 
ning and treacherous, remove complacency and sluggishness from 
our minds, which need at times an open space in which to wander 
and at others an obscure and uneven stretch through which they 
must creep and place their footsteps carefully. 

(12.3) It is maintained that no one is ungrateful; this is the reason- 
ing: "Benefit is something that does good; but no one can do good 
to a bad person, as you Stoics say; therefore a bad person does not 
receive a benefit; he is «not therefore»* ungrateful. Furthermore, a 
benefit is an honorable and admirable thing; but a bad person offers 
no scope for anything honorable and admirable, therefore not for a 
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benefit; but if he cannot receive such a thing, he cannot be obliged 
to return it, and therefore he does not become ungrateful. (12.4) Fur- 
thermore, as you maintain, a good person always acts rightly; if he 
always acts rightly, he cannot be ungrateful. No one can give a benefit 
to a bad person. A good person returns a benefit, a bad person does 
not receive it. But if this is so, neither can any good person nor any 
bad person be ungrateful. Therefore there is no ungrateful person in 
the realm of nature, and this is an empty term.” 

(12.5) For us there is only one good, the honorable. This cannot 
accrue to a bad person, for he ceases to be bad if virtue has entered 
him; but as long as he is bad, no one can give him a benefit, because 
bad and good are incompatible and cannot be combined. Therefore 
no one does him good, because whatever reaches him is spoiled by 
misuse. (12.6) Just as a stomach damaged by disease and full of bile 
changes whatever food it receives and transforms every form of nour- 
ishment into a cause of pain, so the twisted mind turns whatever 
you have entrusted to it into a burden for itself, and a destructive 
agent and a source of misery. And so the most fortunate and wealthy 
people suffer the most disquiet and are least able to discover them- 
selves, because they have the greatest opportunity to be disturbed. 
(12.7) Therefore nothing can accrue to bad people that would do 
them good; in fact nothing that does not do them harm. For what- 
ever attaches to them, they change into their own nature, and out- 
wardly attractive things that would do good if they were given to a 
better person are deleterious to them. Nor for that reason can they 
give a benefit, since no one can give what he does not have; such a 
person lacks the willingness to benefit. 

(13.1) Yet despite this being so, even a bad person can receive cer- 
tain things that resemble benefits, and if he does not return them he 
will be ungrateful. There are goods of the mind, of the body, and of 
fortune. The first are beyond the reach of the stupid and bad person; 
to the others he has access: he can receive them and ought to return 
them, and if he does not return them he is ungrateful. And this is 
not only true according to our way of thinking. The Peripatetics as 
well, who extend the bounds of human happiness far and wide, say 
that trifling benefits will accrue to bad people and that the person 
who does not return them is ungrateful. (13.2) We do not accept that 
things that will not make the mind better are benefits, but we do 


not deny that those things are advantages and to be chosen. These 
things a bad person can give even to a good man and receive from a 
good man—such things as money and clothing and public office and 
life—and if he does not return them, he will be charged with being 
an ingrate. (13.3) “But how can you call someone ungrateful for not 
returning something that you say is not is a benefit?” Certain things, 
even if they are not genuine examples of something, are covered by 
the same term because of their similarity. Thus we speak of a gold 
and silver “pyxis”;’ we call “illiterate” a person who is not totally igno- 
rant but has not achieved high literary culture; thus someone who has 
seen a man scantily dressed and in rags says that he saw him “naked.” 
The things we mean are not benefits, but have the appearance of a 
benefit. (13.4) “Just as those things are quasi-benefits, so the man too 
is a quasi-ingrate and not an ingrate.” That is false, because both the 
giver and the recipient call them “benefits.” And so, the person who 
has failed to honor the semblance of a true benefit is just as much an 
ingrate as that person is a poisoner who has mixed a sleeping draught 
believing it was a poison. 

(14.1) Cleanthes argues the point more forcibly. “Even if,” he says, 
“what he has received is not a benefit, he himself is still ungrateful, 
because even if he had received one he would not have returned it.” 
(14.2) So a man is a brigand even before he stains his hands with 
blood, because he is already armed to kill and has the intention of 
robbing and murdering: the wickedness is made actual and manifest 
by the act, but it does not start there. Those guilty of sacrilege are 
punished, even though no one can lay hands on the gods. 

(14.3) “How,” it is asked, “can anyone be ungrateful towards a bad 
man when it is not possible to receive a benefit from a bad man?” 
For the simple reason that what he received was not a benefit but 
was called one. <The person> who receives from him one of those 
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things that are held «in esteem>" by the ignorant, of which bad 
men possess a good supply, ought in his turn to be grateful in a 
similar mode and, regardless of their true nature, to return as goods 
whatever he received as goods. (14.4) A person is said to owe money 
even if he owes gold bullion, or leather bearing a government stamp, 
such as the Spartans used, which functions as coined money. What- 
ever form your obligation takes, discharge your debt in that form. 


(14.5) What benefits are, whether the majesty of that noble name 
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should be lowered to refer to such mean and contemptible matter, is 
of no concern to you: the truth is sought for cases other than yours.” 
You should adjust your minds to the semblance of truth and, while 
you are learning virtue, respect whatever boasts the name of virtue. 

(15.1) The point can be made, “Just as in your view no one is 
ungrateful, so, on the other hand, everyone is ungrateful.” For, as we 
say, all fools are bad and he who has one vice has them all; but all 
are foolish and bad; therefore all are ungrateful. (15.2) So what? Are 
they not so? Is this not a complaint brought everywhere against the 
human race? Is it not a universal grievance that benefits are thrown 
away, and that there are very few who do not fail to give their just 
deserts to those who deserve well of them? And do not think that 
this is only a complaint brought by us [Stoics], who regard as evil 
and wrong whatever falls short of the standard of right conduct. 
(15.3) Here is the cry of condemnation against peoples and nations 
that goes up, not from the domain of philosophers, but from the 
midst of the crowd: 


... No guest from his host is safe, 
No father from his son-in-law; good will among brothers is 
rare; 


The husband plans his wife's destruction, she his." 


(15.4) This goes even further: benefits are replaced by crime, 
and the blood of those for whom one's blood should be shed is not 
spared; we reward benefits with the sword and poison. To lay hands 
on one’s fatherland and crush it with its own fasces counts as power 
and prestige." He thinks himself to be in a low and contemptible 
position who does not tower over the commonwealth. The armies 
received from her are turned against her, and the general's harangue 
runs: (15.5) “Fight against your wives, fight against your children! 
Turn your arms against altars, hearths and household gods!" You 
who were not supposed to enter the city without the Senate's com- 
mand, even to hold a triumph; you for whom the Senate met outside 
the walls? when you returned with your army; now, after murdering 
citizens, you enter the city, drenched in the blood of kinsmen and 
with standards held high. (15.6) Let liberty be silenced amid military 


insignia; let that people, that conqueror and pacifier of nations, now 


that wars are far away and every threat suppressed, be besieged within 
its own walls and shudder at its own eagles. 

(16.1) Coriolanus is ungrateful, in that he became loyal too late, 
after regretting his crime; he laid down his arms, but he laid them 
down in the midst of parricide. Catiline is ungrateful, in that it is 
not enough for him to conquer his fatherland: he must overturn it, 
he must unleash against it the cohorts of the Allobroges; this enemy, 
summoned from across the Alps, must satisfy its old and inbred ha- 
tred and make good the sacrifices long overdue at the Gallic tombs 
with the lives of Roman generals.” (16.2) C. Marius is ungrateful, in 
that having risen from a common soldier to multiple consulships he 
will think his fortune too little changed, even reduced to its former 
rank, unless he has made the Roman dead equal the Cimbric losses, 
unless he has not only given the signal for the death and slaughter 
of his citizens, but become that living signal." (16.3) L. Sulla is un- 
grateful, in that he cured his country with remedies harsher than her 
perils and, after marching through human blood from the citadel 
at Praeneste to the Colline gate, renewed in the city other battles, 
other murders. Two legions he crowded into a corner and butchered 
after his victory (how cruel!), after giving his word (how wicked). 
And he invented the proscriptions, great gods, so that anyone who 
had killed a Roman citizen should receive impunity, money, all but 
a civic crown." (16.4) Cn. Pompeius is ungrateful, in that, in return 
for his three consulships, his three triumphs, his many positions of 
honor acquired for the most part before the legal age, he repaid the 
commonwealth this favor by inciting others to join him in taking 
possession of her, as if he could reduce the odium attached to his 
power by allowing to others also what should be allowed to no one. 
While he coveted extraordinary commands, while he distributed 
provinces to suit his own choice, while he divided up the common- 
wealth so that two of the three shares remained in his own family, 
he reduced the Roman people to a condition in which it could only 
survive thanks to slavery.” (16.5) The actual enemy and conqueror 
of Pompey is ungrateful.” From Gaul and Germany he whirled war 
into the city, and that friend of the people, that democrat, pitched 
his camp in the Circus Flaminius, nearer to the city than Porsenna’s 
had been.” It is true that he moderated the cruel privileges of vic- 
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tory: he fulfilled the promise he often made not to kill anyone not in 
arms. What of it? The others made crueler use of their arms but, once 
sated, laid them down: he swiftly sheathed his sword, but never laid 
it down. (16.6) Antonius” is ungrateful towards his dictator, whom 
he pronounced justly killed, and whose assassins he dispatched to 
provinces and commands; his country, torn apart by proscriptions, 
invasions and wars, he entrusted after such sufferings to kings who 
were not even Roman,” so that the city that had given to the Achae- 
ans, the Rhodians, and many famous cities undiluted autonomy and 
liberty with immunity from taxation should herself pay tribute to 
eunuchs! 

(17.1) A whole day would not suffice to list those who pushed 
ingratitude to the point of utterly destroying their country. Equally 
endless will the task be if I begin to recount how ungrateful the com- 
monwealth has been to those who are the noblest and most devoted 
to it, and how it has sinned as often as it has been sinned against. 
(17.2) Camillus was sent into exile; Scipio was allowed to go. Cic- 
ero was exiled after defeating Catiline, his home was destroyed, his 
property stolen, and everything was done that Catiline would have 
done in victory. Rutilius was rewarded for his innocence with a life 
of obscurity in Asia. The Roman people denied Cato the praetorship, 
and persisted in denying him the consulship.” 

(17.3) We are ungrateful en masse. Let each one question himself: 
there is no one who does not complain of someone's ingratitude. But 
it cannot be the case that all have a complaint unless all are an ob- 
ject of complaint: therefore all are ungrateful. «Are they ungrateful>* 
only? They are also all covetous, all malicious, all fearful, especially 
those who appear to be daring. More than that: they are all selfish 
and all without scruple. But there is no reason to be angry with them; 
pardon them, for they are all mad. (17.4) I do not want to refer you 
to generalities, such as: “See, how ungrateful is youth! Who, however 
innocent he is, does not wish for his father's last day; who, however 
reasonable he is, does not look forward to it; who, however dutiful 
he is, does not dream of it? How few there are who dread so much 
the death of an excellent wife as not to make calculations? What 
litigant, I ask, after being defended, has retained the memory of so 
great a benefit any longer than the last hearing?" (17.5) We all agree 


in asking: who is there who dies without complaint? Who has the 
courage to say on his last day: 


I have lived my life and run the course that fortune gave me.” 


Who does not protest, who does not groan as he departs? Yet it is the 
act of an ingrate not to be content with the time one has had. The 
days will always seem few, if you start counting them. (17.6) Reflect 
that the highest good does not lie in length of time; whatever the 
duration, be content with it. Any postponement of the day of your 
death would contribute nothing to your good fortune, since delay 
does not make life happier, but only longer. (17.7) How much better 
it is, with gratitude for the pleasures one has enjoyed, not to calculate 
the years allotted to other people but to set a generous value on one’s 
own and count them as gain. “God judged me worthy of this: this is 
enough; he could have given me more, but even this is a benefit.” Let 
us be grateful to the gods, grateful to men, grateful to those who have 
done something for us, grateful to those who have done something 
for those dear to us. 

(18) “You tie me,” runs an objection, “to an unlimited obligation 
when you say ‘also for those dear to us’; therefore set some limit. A 
person who gives a benefit to a son, according to you, also gives it to 
his father: that is the first part of my question. Then I want this point 
in particular to be clarified for me: If a benefit is also given to his 
father, is it really given also to his brother? Also to his uncle? Also to 
his grandfather? Also to his wife and father-in-law? Tell me where I 
should stop, how far I should pursue the list of relevant persons.” If 
I cultivate your field, I shall have given you a benefit; if your house 
is burning and I extinguish the blaze, or if I support it to prevent 
its falling down, I shall give you a benefit; if I cure your slave, I shall 
count it as a favor done for you; if I save your son, will you not have 
received a benefit from me? 

(19.1) “Your examples are not consonant, since whoever cultivates 
my field gives a benefit to me, not to the field; and whoever props up 
my house to keep it from falling obliges me, for the house itself is not 
sentient. He counts me as his debtor because he has no other. And 
whoever cultivates my field wants to deserve well of me, not of the 
field. I would say the same of the slave: the act concerns my property; 
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he is preserved for me; therefore the obligation is mine instead of his. 
A son is himself capable of receiving a benefit; therefore he receives 
it, while I am pleased by the benefit and am touched, but I am not 
under an obligation.” (19.2) Nevertheless, I would like you, who think 
you are not under an obligation, to give me an answer to this. The 
son's good health, his happiness, his paternal inheritance concern 
the father, who will be happier if he has his son safe and well than 
if he has lost him. Well then, whoever is both made happier by me 
and freed of the danger of supreme unhappiness, is he not in receipt 
of a benefit? 

(19.3) “No,” comes the reply, “for there are things that are con- 
ferred on others but work their way through to us; the return, how- 
ever, should be demanded from the person on whom they are con- 
ferred, just as money is sought from the person to whom it was lent, 
even though it comes into my hands in one way or another. There 
is no benefit whose advantage does not impinge on those close to 
the recipient and even sometimes on those not so close. (19.4) The 
question is not where the benefit went when it moved on from the 
person to whom it was given, but where it was first placed: it is from 
the person under the obligation himself, from the primary recipi- 
ent, that the favor must be reclaimed.” Well then, I ask you, do you 
not say: “You made a gift to me of my son, and if he had perished I 
would not have survived?” Do you not owe a benefit in return for his 
life, since you value it above your own? Furthermore, when I have 
saved your son, you fall on your knees, you pay vows to the gods as 
if you yourself had been saved; these are the words that issue from 
you: (19.5) “It is of no concern to me if mine was the life you saved; 
you saved two of us, no, me in particular.” Why do you talk like this, 
if you are not in receipt of a benefit? “For the same reason that, if my 
son has taken out a loan, I will pay his creditor without thereby being 
myself in debt; for the same reason that, if my son should be caught 
in adultery, I will blush without thereby becoming an adulterer. 
(19.6) I say that I am obliged to you for the sake of my son, not be- 
cause I actually am, but because I want to volunteer myself as your 
debtor. But his safety has brought me the greatest pleasure, the great- 
est advantage, and spared me the most grievous injury, that of losing 
a child. The question now is not whether you have been of use to me, 
but if you have given me a benefit, for an animal, a stone, a plant can 


be of use, but nonetheless they are not conferring a benefit, which 
is never given without intention. (19.7) You, however, do not intend 
to give to the father, but to the son, and sometimes you do not even 
know the father. And so when you say: ‘Have I not therefore given 
the father a benefit by saving his son? consider the opposite point: 
‘Have I therefore given a benefit to the father, whom I do not know, 
to whom I have never given a thought?’ And what of the case, which 
does occur, that you hate the father but save the son? Will you be 
thought of as conferring a benefit on someone to whom you were 
extremely hostile when you conferred it?” 

(19.8) But, to lay aside debating in dialogue mode and give an 
opinion like a legal expert, it is the intention of the giver that must 
be scrutinised: he has given a benefit to the person to whom he 
wanted it given. If he has acted out of regard for the father, the fa- 
ther has received the benefit; if out of concern for the son, the father 
is not under obligation for the benefit conferred on his son, even if 
he profits by it. But if the occasion arises, he will also want to prof- 
fer something, not because he feels under a necessity to repay but 
because he has a reason to take the initiative. A benefit should not 
be reclaimed from the father; if he acts generously in response, he is 
being just, not grateful. (19.9) For that kind of obligation can have 
no limit: if I am giving his father a benefit, I am giving one to his 
mother and his grandfather and his uncle and his children and his 
relatives and his friends and his slaves and his country. Where then 
does a benefit start to end? For an endless sorizes? arises, on which it 
is difficult to set a limit, because it grows little by little and does not 
stop gaining ground. 

(20.1) This is a common question: “Two brothers quarrel; if I save 
one, am I giving a benefit to someone who will take it badly if his 
hated brother has not perished?" There is no doubt that to be of use 
to someone even against his will counts as a benefit, just as someone 
who has been of use against his own will has not given a benefit. 
(20.2) "Do you call it a benefit,” the objection runs, “if it causes him 
offence, if it causes him suffering?" Many benefits present a grim and 
severe appearance, such as to cut and burn in order to cure, and to 
put in chains. We should not pay regard to whether a person grieves 
on receiving a benefit, but to whether he ought to rejoice; a coin is 
not bad because a barbarian, who does not recognize the official die 
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stamp, has rejected it. A person both hates and receives a benefit, if 
it helps him, if the giver gave in order to help him. (20.3) Come now, 
turn the question around. A man hates his brother, although he is 
an asset to him; I kill the brother: that is not a benefit, although he 
says it is and is delighted. When a person gets himself thanked for 
an injury he does harm in the most devious manner! (20.4) “I see; 
something helps and is therefore a benefit; it harms and is therefore 
not a benefit. But consider this: I will give what neither helps nor 
harms, but is nonetheless a benefit. I found someone’s father dead 
in a desert and buried his body. I did not help the father (for what 
difference did it make to him how his body putrified?), nor the son 
(what advantage came to him through this?).” I will tell you what he 
gained: through me he performed a customary and necessary duty. 
(20.5) I did for his father what he himself would have wished to do, 
indeed ought to have done. Nonetheless, this act is a benefit only if 
I performed it not out of mercy and humanity, which would induce 
me to bury any corpse, but if I recognized the body, if I thought that 
I was doing this action at that time for the son. But if I have piled 
earth on an unknown dead man, I have not by this action put anyone 
under obligation for this service: I have simply been humane in the 
public interest. 

(20.6) Someone will say: "Why do you take so much trouble to 
find out to whom you should give a benefit, as if you were going to 
reclaim it some day? There are those who think a benefit should 
never be reclaimed and adduce the following reasons. An unworthy 
person will not repay it even when asked; a worthy one will return it 
on his own. Moreover, if you have conferred it on a good man, wait 
to avoid doing him an injury by pressing him as if he were not going 
to repay of his own accord. If you have given it to a bad man, you 
are being punished; but do not spoil a benefit by making it a loan. 
Besides, the law, by not laying down that it should be recovered, has 
forbidden it.”™ 

(20.7) These are just words. So long as there is no pressure on 
me, so long as fortune does not compel me, I would rather lose my 
benefit than reclaim it. But if it is a matter of my children's safety, if 
my wife is in danger, if the safety and freedom of my country take 
me where I do not want to go, I will overcome my sense of shame 
and bear witness that I have done everything to avoid needing the 


help of an ungrateful person; finally the need to recover my benefit 
will conquer my reluctance. Again, when I give a benefit to a good 
man, I give with the intention of never reclaiming it, unless it should 
be necessary. 

(21.1) “But the law,” it is argued, “by not sanctioning the exaction 
of payment, has forbidden it.” There are many things not covered by 
the law or actionable to which the conventions of human life, which 
are more powerful than any law, give access. No law orders us not to 
divulge the secrets of friends; no law orders the keeping of faith even 
with an enemy; what law binds us to fulfill what we have promised 
someone? None. And yet I will remonstrate with someone who has 
not kept my secret, and I will be indignant when a pledge given is 
not kept. 

(21.2) “But,” comes the reply, “you are turning a benefit into a 
loan.” Not at all. For I am not exacting, but requesting; and not 
even requesting, but reminding. Will even the most dire necessity 
drive me to the point of calling on someone with whom I will have 
a prolonged struggle? If someone is so ungrateful that it will not be 
enough to remind him, I shall pass him by and not judge him worthy 
of being forced to be grateful. (21.3) Just as a moneylender does not 
dun certain debtors who he knows have declared bankruptcy and 
who, to their shame, have nothing left that is not already lost, so I 
shall pass over certain people who have shown blatant and persistent 
ingratitude and not reclaim a benefit from anyone from whom I will 
need to seize it rather than receive it. 

(22.1) There are many people who neither deny nor return what 
they have received, who are neither as good as the grateful nor as 
bad as the ungrateful, sluggish procrastinators; dilatory debtors, not 
defaulters. These I shall not dun, but I shall remind them and recall 
them from other concerns to their duty. They will at once reply to 
me: “Pardon me; I had no idea that you needed it, otherwise I would 
have offered it of my own accord; I beg you not to think me un- 
grateful; I do remember what you gave me.” Why should I hesitate 
to make these people better in their own estimation and in mine? 
(22.2) When I can prevent someone from doing wrong, I will do it; 
all the more so with a friend—from doing wrong and, most of all, 
from doing wrong to me. I shall be giving him a second benefit, if I 
do not allow him to be ungrateful; nor will I reproach him harshly 
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with my favor to him, but as gently as possible. In order to give him 
the opportunity of returning the favor, I will refresh his memory and 
ask for a benefit; he will himself understand that I am reclaiming it. 

(22.3) Sometimes I shall use harsher words, if I have hopes that 
he can be reformed; for if he is a hopeless case, I shall for that reason 
not irritate him for fear of turning him from an ingrate to an enemy. 
(22.4) But if we spare the ungrateful even the affront of admonishing 
them, we shall make them tardier in repaying benefits; certain people 
who are curable and could be made good if some remark has stung 
them, these we shall allow to be ruined by withholding the censure 
that a father sometimes uses to correct his son, and a wife to bring 
back her husband when he strays, and a friend to reawaken the fail- 
ing loyalty of a friend. 

(23.1) Certain people, in order to be awakened, do not need to 
be struck but shaken; in the same way, in some people the sense of 
obligation about returning a favor is not absent, but slumbers. Let 
us give it a pinch! “Do not let your gift turn into an injury; for it is 
an injury if you do not ask for a return with the aim of making me 
an ingrate. What if I do not know what you would like? What if, 
caught up in business and distracted by other concerns, I have not 
looked out for an opportunity? Show me what I can do, what you 
would like me to do. (23.2) Why should you give up hope before you 
try? Why are you in haste to lose both a benefit and a friend? How 
do you know whether I lack the will or the perception, whether I lack 
the intention or the opportunity? Try me.” I shall therefore remind, 
not with bitterness, not in public, and without recrimination, so that 
the person will think that he has remembered, not that he has been 
reminded. 

(24.1) One of his veterans was pleading a case against his neigh- 
bors rather aggressively before the Divine Julius, and the case was 
going badly. “Do you remember, general,” he said, “when you twisted 
your ankle near the Sucro?"? When Caesar replied that he remem- 
bered, he went on, “Do you remember, too, that when you wanted 
to rest from the burning sun under a certain tree that gave very little 
shade and the ground, in which only that one tree had burst through 
the sharp rocks, was very rough, one of your fellow soldiers spread 
out his cloak for you?” (24.2) When Caesar replied, “Of course I 


remember. And further, when I was dying of thirst and wanted to 
claw my way to a nearby spring because I was crippled and could not 
walk, unless my fellow soldier, a strong active man, had brought me 
water in his helmet . . . ," he continued, "Would you then, general, 
be able to recognize that man and that helmet?" Caesar said that he 
could not recognize the helmet but could certainly recognize the 
man, and added, being, I think, rather irritated that he was letting 
himself be deflected from a trial in progress by an old anecdote, "You 
at any rate are not he." (24.3) "You are right, Caesar," he said, "not to 
recognize me, for when that happened I was undamaged; afterwards 
in the battle at Munda I lost an eye and some bones from my skull. 
As for the helmet, you would not recognize it if you saw it, because 
a Spanish sword split it in two." Caesar issued a prohibition against 
harassment of the man, and the small plot of land—a communal 
pathway through it had caused the quarrel and the lawsuit—he gave 
to his soldier. 

(25.1) What then? Should he not seek the return of a benefit from 
a general whose memory was blurred by the great number of events, 
and whose good fortune as the disposer of huge armies did not al- 
low him to help individual soldiers? This is not to seek the return 
of a benefit but to take what is ready and waiting, though one must 
extend one's hand to take it. And so I shall seek a return, because I 
am going to do this either when impelled by dire necessity or for the 
sake of the person from whom I will seek it. 

(25.2) Tiberius Caesar, when someone said to him early in his 
reign, “You remember ...,” cut the person off before he could adduce 
more proofs of their old intimacy with, "I do not remember what 
I used to be." Of course he should not have sought the return of a 
benefit from such a man. He should have hoped that Tiberius would 
forget. That man was rejecting the acquaintance of all his friends 
and peers and wanted notice taken only of his present good fortune, 
wanted only that to be thought about and spoken about. He regarded 
an old friend as an investigator! 

(25.3) The right occasion matters more in requesting repayment 
of a benefit than in requesting it in the first place. One must be 
moderate in one's choice of words, so that a grateful person cannot 
be offended nor an ungrateful one pretend not to understand. If we 
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lived among sages, it would be incumbent on us to say nothing and 
wait; and yet it would be better to make clear even to sages what our 
state of affairs required. 

(25.4) We make requests of the gods, whose notice nothing es- 
capes, and our prayers do not prevail on them but remind them. The 
priest in Homer, I say, also recites to the gods his services and his 
pious care of their altars. The second level of virtue is to be willing 
and able to take advice. (25.5) A docile horse only needs to be gently 
guided this way and that by an easy movement of the reins. For a 
few men their own conscience is their best guide; next come those 
who return to the right path when admonished; these should not be 
deprived of a leader. (25.6) When the eyes are closed, they still have 
the power of sight but not the use of it; when the light of day enters 
them, it recalls that power to its function. Tools lie idle unless the 
craftsman applies them to his work. There can be a good intention 
in our minds but it is torpid sometimes through softness and idle- 
ness, sometimes through ignorance of duty. We ought to bring it into 
use, not abandon it to wrong through resentment. Teachers patiently 
tolerate in the boys they are teaching mistakes that are due to lapses 
of memory; and just as, when one or two words are supplied, their 
memory is called back to the text being recited, so our good intention 
should be recalled by a reminder to the return of a favor. 


Book 6 
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(1) There are some matters, Liberalis, best of men, that are scruti- 
nized merely to exercise the mind and that remain always outside 
the scope of real life; others are both enjoyable while under scrutiny 
and, once investigated, useful. I shall make available to you the whole 
repertoire; it is for you, as you think best, to command that they 
be examined thoroughly or that they just be presented as a way of 
showing the program of the entertainment. But even those that you 
order to be dismissed at once will not be a waste of effort, for even 
what it is otiose to learn, it is worthwhile to know. Therefore I shall 
respond to your facial expression; just as it directs me, I shall dwell 
on some things longer, and others I shall grab by the scruff of the 
neck and expel. 

(2.1) The question has been posed whether a benefit can be taken 
away. Some deny that it can, for it is not a thing but an act. Just as a 
present is one thing, the act of giving another, just as a sailor is one 
thing and sailing another, and again, although a sick man is a case 
of disease a sick man is not the same as his disease, so the benefit 
itself is one thing, what has come into the possession of each one 
of us through a benefit is another. (2.2) The first is incorporeal, it 
does not become invalid; but the material of it is passed from hand 
to hand and changes owners. And so when you snatch away «from 
someone the material of the benefit that you gave, you do not also 
snatch away the benefit.>' Nature herself cannot recall what she has 
given. She cuts short the flow of her benefits; she does not cancel 
them: whoever dies has nonetheless lived; whoever has lost his sight 
has nonetheless seen. It can happen that things that have come into 
our possession are no more, but it cannot happen that they have 
not been. In fact, what has been is part of a benefit, and indeed the 
surest part. (2.3) Sometimes we are prevented from further use of a 
benefit, but the benefit itself is not erased. Though she summon all 
her powers to this end, Nature cannot reverse her actions. A house 
and money and a slave and whatever else goes under the name of 
"benefit" can be snatched away; but the benefit itself is fixed and 
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unmoved; no power will undo the fact that this person has given and 
that one has received. 

(3.1) It strikes me as admirable what M. Antonius exclaims in 
the poem by Rabirius,' when he sees his good fortune passing to 
another and nothing left to him save the right to die, and even that 
on condition that he exercise it at once: “Whatever I have given, 
that alone I still have.” (And how much he could have had, if he had 
wanted it!) These are the riches that are secure and remain in place, 
whatever the fickleness of our human lot: the greater ‘hese riches 
become, the less envy they attract. Why are you sparing with wealth, 
as if it were yours? You are a mere steward. (3.2) All those things 
that make you swollen with pride and puffed up beyond the human 
scale make you forget how fragile you are; those things that you arm 
yourself to guard behind iron bars, those things that, stolen at the 
cost of another’s blood, you defend with your own, those things for 
which you launch ships to stain the seas with blood, for which you 
shatter cities without knowing how much weaponry Fortune may 
be preparing against you behind your back, for which the bonds of 
marriage, friendship, collegiality have been ruptured so many times, 
and the world crushed between two contenders^—all these things 
do not belong to you. They are on deposit with you and will find 
another master at any moment. Either your enemy or the heir who 
regards you as an enemy will seize them. (3.3) Do you ask how to 
make them your own? By giving them as gifts. Take thought then 
for the things that you own and prepare for yourself secure and in- 
vulnerable possession of them by making them, not only safer but 
more honorable. (3.4) That which you revere, which you think ren- 
ders you rich and powerful, languishes under a disreputable name 
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as long as you possess it— house," “slave,” “money”; when you have 
given it away, it is a "benefit." 

(4.1) “You will admit,” someone says, “that sometimes we do not 
owe a benefit to the person from whom we received it; therefore it 
has been removed." There are many reasons why we cease to owe a 
benefit, not because it has been taken away but because it has been 
spoiled. Someone defended me when I was on trial, but violated 
my wife by force; he has not taken the benefit away but, by setting 
against it an equal injury, he has freed me from my debt, and if he 


wronged me more than he previously benefited me, not only is any 


gratitude extinguished but I am free to retaliate and remonstrate 
when the injury has outweighed the benefit. Thus the benefit is not 
withdrawn but outdone.’ (4.2) Now then, are there not some fathers 
so harsh and wicked that it is just and right to recoil from them and 
disown them? Have they then taken away what they gave? No, but 
their failure to honor their obligations in the sequel has wiped out 
the credit they had won for all their earlier service. What is removed 
is not the benefit but gratitude for the benefit, and the result is not 
that I do not have the benefit but that I do not owe for it. It is as if 
someone lends me money but burns down my house. The loan has 
been balanced by the loss; I have not made him a return, and yet I 
am not in debt. (4.3) In the same way, too, someone who has once 
behaved with good will and generosity towards me, but later and on 
many occasions with arrogance, contempt, and cruelty, has placed me 
in a situation where I am just as free in regard to him as if I had not 
received anything; he has killed his own benefits. (4.4) A landlord 
has no claim on his tenant, though the lease is still in force, if he has 
trampled his crop, cut down his orchard, not because he has received 
what was agreed but because his own actions have prevented his re- 
ceiving it. Thus a creditor is often condemned to pay his debtor when 
he has taken more from him, on some other count, than the original 
loan. (4.5) It is not only between a creditor and a debtor that a judge 
sits and pronounces, “You have loaned money. What of it? You have 
driven away his flock, you have killed his slave, you are in possession 
of silver that you did not buy; when the calculation is made, you must 
depart as a debtor, though you came as a creditor.” So too between 
benefits and injuries a balance sheet is drawn up. 

(4.6) Often, I say, the benefit remains but creates no obligation; 
if regret has followed the act of giving, if the donor has said that he 
is sorry he gave it, if when he gave it he sighed, made a face, and 
believed he was losing something, if he gave it for his own sake or 
at least not for mine, if he has not stopped being offensive and self- 
congratulatory in boasting everywhere and making his gift a burden, 
the benefit remains in place though it is not owed, just as certain 
sums of money to which the creditor has no legal right may be owed 
to him but cannot be claimed.* 

(5.1) You conferred a benefit, and afterwards inflicted an injury; 
gratitude was owed for the benefit and revenge for the injury; neither 
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do I owe him gratitude nor does he owe me a penalty: one debt is 
canceled by the other. (5.2) When we say, "I repaid his benefit to 
him," we do not mean that we have repaid the actual thing we re- 
ceived, but rather something else in lieu of it. For to repay is to give 
one thing in return for another. This is obvious because all payment 
consists in repaying, not the same item, but its equivalent in value. 
For we are said to have repaid money even if we have counted out 
gold coins for silver, even if no coins have been involved, the payment 
being effected by the merely oral assignment of a debt. 

(5.3) I seem to see you saying to me, "You are wasting your time. 
For what is the point of my knowing whether a benefit remains in 
existence, if it carries no obligation to repay? These are the clever fol- 
lies of legal experts who say that an inheritance cannot be acquired by 
virtue of long-term possession, only those things that are included in 
the inheritance, as if the inheritance were a different entity from the 
things that are included in it. (5.4) Rather solve for me this problem, 
which may be of some use: When the same man has conferred a 
benefit on me and afterwards inflicted an injury, ought I to return 
the benefit to him and nonetheless avenge myself on him, responding 
separately as if on two separate counts, or ought I to combine one 
with the other and do nothing, the benefit being removed by the in- 
jury and the injury by the benefit? The former is what I see happens 
here in our courts. (You are the ones who should know what the law 
is in your school.) (5.5) The processes are handled separately and no 
combined formula governs both the action we are bringing and the 
action brought against us. If a person has deposited a sum of money 
with me and afterwards has robbed me of something, I shall sue him 
for theft, and he will sue me for recovery of his deposit." 

(6.1) The instances you have adduced, Liberalis, are covered by 
specific laws which must be followed. One law is not combined with 
another; each pursues its own course. Recovery of a deposit has its 
own action, in exactly the same way as theft. A benefit is subject to no 
law; it makes me the judge. I am free to make a comparison between 
how much he helped me and how much he harmed me, and then 
to pronounce whether I am owed more than I owe or the reverse. 
(6.2) In the cases you adduced, nothing is in our power and we must 
follow where we are led; in dealing with a benefit, all the power rests 
with me and I pass judgment. And so I do not handle the cases 


separately, nor do I divide them, but I send both injuries and benefits 
before the same judge. Otherwise you command me to love and 
hate, to complain and thank, at the same time, which nature does 
not allow. Rather, having compared the benefit and the injury, I shall 
ascertain whether anything further is owed to me. (6.3) If someone 
inscribes other lines of writing over what I have written, he does not 
erase the earlier letters but hides them; just so, an injury coming on 
top of a benefit does not allow the benefit to be seen. 

(7.1) Your face, by which I have agreed to be governed, is wrinkled 
and frowning, as though I were straying too far from the point. You 
seem to be saying to me: 


Where are you going, so far to the right? Direct your course 
here. 
Hug the shore.’ 


I cannot do better. Therefore, if you think this question has been 
given its due, let us pass to a new one: Are we under any obliga- 
tion to someone who has done us a service without that intention? 
I would have framed this more clearly if the proposition had not 
needed to be somewhat imprecise, so that the distinction that follows 
right now might show that two questions are being asked—namely, 
(a) whether we are under an obligation to someone who has helped 
us unwillingly, and (b) whether we are under an obligation to some- 
one who has helped us unwittingly. (7.2) (For if someone has done 
some good under actual duress, the fact that he does not place us 
under obligation is too obvious to need any discussion.) And this 
question will be easily resolved, and any question similar to this one 
that can be raised, if on every occasion we focus our attention on 
this idea: Nothing is a benefit unless, first, some deliberation directs 
it at us; second, that deliberation must be friendly and well-disposed. 
(7.3) And so we do not give thanks to rivers, even though they may 
support large ships and run in a wide and continuous stream suitable 
for conveying cargoes, or flow, full of fish and charm, through fertile 
fields; nor does anyone decide that he owes a favor to the Nile any 
more than he harbors a grudge against it, if it overflowed its banks 
immoderately and was slow to recede; neither does the wind confer 
a benefit, though it blows gently and favorably, nor does nourishing 
and wholesome food. For whoever is going to confer a benefit on 
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me ought not only to do me good, but wish to do so. Therefore we 
are not indebted to dumb animals, despite the fact that the speed of 
a horse has rescued many from danger; nor to trees, despite the fact 
that the shade of their boughs has relieved many who were suffering 
from the heat. 

(7.4) But what difference does it make whether someone who 
does not know, or a being that could not know, helps me, since both 
lacked the desire to do so? What difference does it make whether 
you direct me to feel under an obligation to a ship or a carriage or a 
spear, or to a person who had as little intention of conferring a benefit 
as they, but helped me by chance? 

(8.1) Anyone can receive a benefit unaware, but not from some- 
one who is unaware. Just as many are cured by accidents that are not 
for that reason remedies, and falling into a river in very cold weather 
has restored health; just as quartan fever has been dispelled by flog- 
ging, and sudden fear, by directing attention to another problem, 
has enabled a critical time to pass unnoticed, and yet none of these 
things, even if they save, is thereby salutary: just so, certain people 
do us a service while unwilling, in fact because they are unwilling, 
but we do not therefore owe them a benefit, because it was Fortune 
that turned their evil intentions to good. (8.2) Do you think I owe 
anything to a person whose hand struck my enemy when I was the 
target, who would have injured me if he had not missed? Often a 
witness, by openly perjuring himself, has destroyed the credibility of 
even truthful witnesses and has rendered the defendant an object of 
pity because he seems to be the victim of a conspiracy. (8.3) Certain 
people have been rescued by the very power that was crushing them, 
and judges who were prepared to condemn someone for a crime have 
refused to condemn him on account of undue influence. Yet these 
people have not conferred a benefit on the defendant, although they 
helped him, because what is in question is where the weapon was 
aimed and not where it struck, and what distinguishes a benefit from 
an injury is not the outcome but the intention. (8.4) My opponent, by 
contradicting himself and offending the judge with his arrogance and 
rashly reducing his case to one witness, has revived my case. I do not 
ask whether his error was in my interest; he wanted to do me harm. 

(9.1) Of course, in order to count as grateful, I have to want to do 
the same thing that he ought to have wanted to do in order to confer 


a benefit. What is more unjust than a man who hates the person by 
whom he was trodden on in a crowd or splashed or pushed out of 
his intended path? And yet what else is it that exempts this person 
from blame, since an injury has in fact been done, except that he did 
not know what he was doing? (9.2) The same circumstance means 
that this person has not conferred a benefit and that that one has not 
inflicted an injury; it is the intention that makes a friend and an en- 
emy. How many men has illness rescued from military service? Some 
have avoided being present when their house collapsed because an 
enemy forced them to appear in court. Some have succeeded in not 
falling into the hands of pirates because of a shipwreck. Neverthe- 
less, we do not owe a benefit for these accidents, because chance is 
a stranger to any awareness of duty; nor are we obliged to an enemy 
whose suit has saved us while troubling and detaining us. (9.3) There 
is no benefit unless it proceeds from a good intention, unless the 
giver acknowledges it as such. Someone has done me good without 
knowing: I owe him nothing. Someone did me good when he wished 
to harm me: I will imitate him. 

(10.1) Let us return to that first case. Do you want me to do 
something to return a favor when he has done nothing to give me 
a benefit? Let us consider the other case: do you want me to re- 
turn a favor to such a person, repaying willingly what he did not 
intend to give me? And what should I say about the third case—the 
person who, from inflicting an injury, has stumbled into conferring a 
benefit?‘ (10.2) For me to owe you a benefit, it is not enough that you 
wanted to give one; for me not to owe you one, it is enough that you 
did not want to give. For intention all on its own does not create a 
benefit. Rather, something that would not be a benefit if fortune left 
our best and most generous intentions in the lurch, is equally not a 
benefit unless the intention preceded the contribution of fortune. In 
order that I be under obligation to you, it is required, not that you 
have done me good, but that you have done me good deliberately. 

(11.1) Cleanthes uses an example like this: “I sent two slaves to 
look for Plato and fetch him from the Academy. The one searched 
through the whole colonnade and searched other places in which he 
expected him to be found, returning home as tired as he was unsuc- 
cessful. (11.2) The other sat down to watch an entertainer near at 
hand and, while he was enjoying the company of domestic slaves, 
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the aimless vagabond found Plato, who was passing by, though he 
had not looked for him. The first slave,” he said, “who did what he 
was ordered to do to the best of his ability, we will praise; the second, 
fortunate in his idleness, we will punish.” 

(11.3) It is the intention that, according to us, establishes a service; 
note what characteristics it must have to place me under an obliga- 
tion. It is not enough for a person to want to do me good, unless 
he has done so; it is not enough to have done me good, unless he 
wanted to. For imagine that someone wanted to give but has not 
given. Certainly I have his intention, but I do not have the benefit, 
which requires both object and intention combined to be complete. 
(11.4) Just as I owe nothing to the person who wanted to send me 
money but did not hand it over, so, to the person who wanted to 
give me a benefit but was not able to do so, I shall be a friend, but 
I shall not be under an obligation; and I shall wish to furnish him 
with something (for he wanted to do the same for me), but, if I have 
enjoyed better fortune and actually furnished it, I shall have given a 
benefit, not returned a favor. He will owe me the return of my favor; 
my benefit will mark the beginning of the process; the counting will 
begin with me. 

(12.1) I know already what it is you want to ask; you do not have 
to speak: your face says it all. “If someone has done us good for his 
own sake, is anything owed him?" you ask. “For I often hear you com- 
plaining that people give certain things to themselves but enter them 
in others’ accounts.” I shall reply, my dear Liberalis, but first I shall 
divide that question and separate what is fair from what is unfair. 
(12.2) In fact, it makes a big difference whether someone confers a 
benefit on us for his own sake or a/so for his own sake. The first per- 
son, who looks wholly to his own interest and helps because he can- 
not otherwise help himself, is in the same position as the person who 
provides winter and summer fodder for his livestock; in the same 
position as the man who feeds his captives in order to get a better 
price and fattens them up «like»* plump oxen and rubs them down; 
in the same position as the gladiatorial trainer who takes enormous 
trouble in exercising and equipping his troupe. There is, as Cleanthes 
said, a great difference between beneficence and business. 

(13.1) Then again, I am not so unfair as to feel no obligation to 
a person who, when he was useful to me, was a/so useful to himself, 


for I do not demand that he consult my interests without regard 
for his own; in fact I even hope that a benefit conferred on me has 
done even more good to the giver, provided that he gave with an 
eye to both of us and divided his benefit between himself and me. 
(13.2) Even though he should acquire the larger share, provided that 
he let me have my share, provided that he considered both of us, I 
am being ungrateful, not merely unjust, if I do not rejoice that he 
derived profit from what he gave me. It is the height of stinginess 
not to call something a benefit unless it inflicts some hardship on the 
donor. 

(13.3) To the other type of person who confers a benefit for his 
own sake, I shall reply, “Since you have made use of me, why do you 
say that you have done me good rather than that I have done so to 
you?" “Suppose,” he says, “I could not become a magistrate unless 
I ransomed ten captured citizens from among a large number of 
captives; will you owe me nothing when I free you from slavery and 
chains? Yet I will do it for my sake.” (13.4) To this I shall reply, “In 
that case you are doing something for your sake and something for 
mine: for your sake you are paying a ransom; for mine you are paying 
my ransom; for, as far as your interests go, it is enough for you to have 
ransomed whomever you wished. Therefore I am in your debt, not 
because you ransom me but because you choose me, for by ransoming 
another you could achieve the same end as by ransoming me. You 
divide the advantage with me and admit me to a benefit that will do 
us both good. You choose me over others; this you do totally for my 
sake. (13.5) Therefore if the ransoming of ten captives would make 
you a praetor, but there were only ten captives, none of us would 
owe you anything, because you would have nothing to subtract from 
your own advantage to charge to anyone else’s account. I am not a 
grudging assessor of a benefit nor do I wish that it be given oz/y to 
me, but a/so to me. 

(14.1) “What then,” he says, “if I had ordered your names to be 
entered in a lottery and your name had been drawn among those to 
be ransomed—would you owe me nothing?” (14.2) On the contrary, 
I would owe something, but very little; what the amount is, I will 
explain. In that case you are doing something for my sake, in that you 
are giving me the opportunity of being ransomed; that my name is 
drawn, I owe to the lot; that it cou/d be drawn, I owe to you. You gave 
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me access to your benefit, of which I owe the greater part to Fortune, 
but this very thing I owe to you—that I could owe it to Fortune. 

(14.3) I shall pass over entirely those whose benefit is mercenary, 
where the giver calculates not to whom, but for how much he will 
give it, a benefit which is in every respect directed towards himself. 
Someone sells me corn; I cannot live unless I buy it; but I do not owe 
him my life because I bought it. (14.4) Nor do I reckon how neces- 
sary the item was without which I would not have stayed alive, but 
how unworthy of gratitude was something that I would not have had 
without buying it, and which the seller imported without thinking 
how much help he would bring me, but how much profit he would 
bring himself. What I have paid for, I do not owe. 

(15.1) “By that reasoning,” runs an objection, “you are saying that 
you owe nothing to a doctor except his meager fee, nor to a teacher 
because you have paid him something. But for all these people we 
feel great affection, great respect.” (15.2) The answer to this point is 
that certain things are worth more than you pay for them. You buy 
from a doctor something priceless, life and good health, and from 
a teacher of the liberal arts, the education of a gentleman and the 
cultivation of the mind. Therefore, you pay them not the price of 
the thing acquired, but the price of their work, their devotion to us, 
and their neglect of their own concerns in order to attend to ours: 
the payment they take is not for their service, but for their trouble. 
(15.3) Yet there is a truer explanation which I shall give once I have 
shown how the point you made can be refuted. “Because,” you say, 
“some things are worth more than what they sell for, you ought to pay 
me something extra for them, even though you have paid for them.” 
(15.4) But first, what does it matter what they are worth, when the 
buyer and seller have agreed on a price? Then again, I bought it not 
at its real price, but at your price. “It is worth more than it sold for"; 
but it could not be sold for more. And indeed the price of a thing 
varies after all with the circumstances; though you have touted your 
wares well, they are worth only the highest price for which they 
can be sold. A person who buys them at a good price owes nothing 
extra to the seller. (15.5) Then again, even if they are worth more, 
no generosity on your part is involved, since the price is determined 
not by their usefulness and efficacy but by the customary market 
price. (15.6) What fee do you propose for someone who crosses the 


seas and, when the land has receded from sight, cuts a clear course 
through the midst of the waves and foresees future storms and sud- 
denly, when all on board are unaware of danger, orders the sails to be 
furled, the tackle to be lowered, and everyone to stand ready to face 
the sudden force of an onrushing storm? Yet this man receives, as 
his reward for such work, the passenger’s fare. (15.7) What value do 
you set on lodging when in a wilderness, on shelter from the rain, on 
a warm bath or a fire during cold weather? Yet I know how much I 
shall pay for those things when I enter an inn. What a great service 
he does us who props up our collapsing house and shores up a tene- 
ment showing cracks in its foundation. Yet such maintenance work is 
paid for at a fixed and minimal rate. (15.8) A wall keeps us safe from 
enemies and from sudden attacks by brigands; yet it is known what 
a workman earns each day for erecting towers equipped with turrets 
to ensure public security. 

(16.1) It will take forever if I go on collecting instances to show 
that important things fetch trivial prices. What follows then? Why 
is it that I owe something more to my doctor and my teacher, but I 
do not quit my debt by payment? Because from being a doctor or 
a teacher they turn into a friend, and they put us under obligation 
not by their professional skill, which they sell, but by their kind and 
friendly disposition. (16.2) Therefore, to a doctor who does nothing 
more than take my pulse and put me on his list for house calls, telling 
me what to do and what to avoid without any sign of feeling, I owe 
nothing more because he regards me not as a friend but as someone 
who commands his services. (16.3) Nor is there any reason why I 
should venerate a teacher if he has regarded me as one of his crowd 
of pupils, if he has not thought me worthy of special and personal 
care, if he has never turned his attention to me, and if, when he was 
pouring forth his knowledge into the midst of us, I did not so much 
learn as pick it up. (16.4) Why is it then that we owe so much to these 
people? Not because what they sold is more than we paid for, but 
because they gave something to us in particular. That man gave me 
more than is required of a doctor; it was for me, not for his profes- 
sional reputation, that he feared; he was not satisfied with pointing 
out remedies: he administered them; he sat by me among my anx- 
ious friends; he came quickly at times of crisis; no service was too 
burdensome, none too distasteful for him; (16.5) he did not hear my 
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groanings unconcerned; in a crowd of patients invoking his aid, I was 
always his prime concern; he only had that amount of time to spare 
for others that my illness allowed him: to this man I am indebted, 
not as a doctor but as a friend. 

(16.6) The other, again, in teaching me, endured work and te- 
dium; in addition to the things that are commonly said by teachers, 
there were other things he instilled in me and transmitted to me; by 
exhorting me he roused my good character; now he encouraged me 
with praise, now he dispelled my idleness with scoldings; (16.7) then 
he extracted by hand, as it were, my hidden and inert intellect; nor 
did he dole out his knowledge grudgingly to prolong his usefulness, 
but he wanted, if he could, to pour the sum total into me: I am un- 
grateful if I do not love him as one to whom I am bound by the very 
closest obligations of gratitude. 

(17.1) To our shop managers selling even the meanest merchan- 
dise we pay more than was agreed, if they seem to have taken more 
trouble than usual; and we give a tip to a pilot and to a maker of 
trinkets and to a day laborer. But in the noblest arts, which preserve 
and embellish life, the person who thinks he owes nothing more than 
he stipulated counts as ungrateful. (17.2) Add that the transmission 
of such knowledge involves a meeting of minds; when this happens, 
the price for his work is paid to the doctor as to the teacher, but the 
price for his attitude is still owed. 

(18.1) When Plato crossed a river in a boat and the ferryman 
didn’t ask him for payment, he said, believing this to have been given 
as a mark of respect for him, that the ferryman had credit with Plato 
for his services; then a little after, when the ferryman kept carrying 
one person after another across for nothing, Plato denied he had any 
credit with him. (18.2) Indeed, for me to owe something for what you 
give, you must not only confer it on me but with me in mind; you 
cannot call on anyone to repay what you fling to the crowd. What 
then? Will you not be owed anything in return for it? From any one 
individual, nothing; I shall pay along with others what I owe along 
with others. 

(19.1) “Do you deny,” the objection runs, “that a person who fer- 
ries me in a boat across the River Po for nothing is conferring any 
benefit?” He does some good, but he does not confer a benefit; for he 
does it for his own sake, or at least not for mine. In short, not even 


he thinks he is conferring a benefit on me, but he is bestowing it on 
the commonwealth or on the neighborhood or on his own ambition, 
and in return he expects a different kind of advantage than what he 
will receive from individuals. 

(19.2) “What then,” someone objects, “if the princeps confers citi- 
zenship on all the Gauls, immunity from taxation on all the Span- 
iards? Will the individuals owe nothing on that account?” Of course 
they owe something, but they will owe it not for a personal benefit 
but for a share in a public one. (19.3) “The princeps,” he says, “had no 
thought of me at the time when he benefited everyone; he did not 
want to give citizenship to me personally, nor to direct his attention 
to me; therefore, why should I be indebted to someone who did not 
have me in mind when he was contemplating giving what he did?” 
(19.4) First of all, when he thought of benefiting all the Gauls he 
thought of benefiting me as well; for I was a Gaul and he included 
me, if not in my own name, then in that of my nation. Then again, I 
shall owe to him not a personal service but a communal one. As one 
member of a community, I shall contribute, not on my own behalf 
but on behalf of my country. (19.5) If someone lends money to my 
country, I shall not say that I am in his debt, nor shall I, as a candidate 
for office or a defendant, declare the debt; yet I shall pay my share 
towards discharging the debt. Thus I deny that I am in debt for that 
service that is given to everyone, because he gave it to me but not 
because of me, and because he gave it to me, but was unaware that he 
was giving it to me. Nonetheless, I know that I must pay something 
because the service has reached me, though by a circuitous route. For 
an act to put me under obligation, it must be done on my account. 

(20.1) “In that way,” someone says, “you do not owe anything to 
the moon or the sun, for they are not in motion on your account.” 
But when they are in motion with the aim of conserving the uni- 
verse, they are in motion a/so for me; for I am part of the universe. 
(20.2) Add to this that our position is different from theirs; for the 
person who does me a service in order to do himself a service through 
me, has not conferred a benefit, because he has made me the means 
to his own advantage; but the sun and the moon, even if they do us 
a service for their own sake, are nonetheless not doing a service with 
the aim of doing themselves a service through us. For what can we 
bestow on them? 
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(21.1) “I might accept,” he says, “that the sun and the moon wish 
to do us a service, if they were able not to wish it; but they are not 
permitted not to be in motion. In short, just let them stand still and 
interrupt their work.” See in how many ways this can be refuted. 
(21.2) A person is not less willing because he cannot be unwilling; 
in fact, it is the greatest proof of a fixed intention that it cannot be 
changed. For a good man it is impossible not to do what he does; for 
he will not be a good man unless he does it; therefore it is equally true 
that a good man does not confer a benefit, because he is doing what 
he ought to do, but it is in fact impossible for him not to do what he 
ought to do. (21.3) Besides, it makes a great difference whether you 
say, “He is not able not to do this,” because he is forced to do it, or 
“He is unable not to want to do this.” For if it is necessary for him 
to do it, I owe a benefit not to him but to the person who applies the 
force; if it is necessary for him to want to do it because he has noth- 
ing better that he wants to do, he is forcing himself; therefore, what I 
would not owe him on the ground that he is forced, I owe him on the 
ground that it is he who is forcing. (21.4) “Let them cease wanting 
to,” he says. At this point let this consideration occur to you: Who is 
so mad as to say that an intention that is in no danger of ceasing or 
changing to the reverse is not an intention, when, on the contrary, 
no one deserves to be perceived as having an intention as clearly as 
the person whose intention is so fixed that it is everlasting? Or if 
even that person counts as willing who can at any moment become 
unwilling, will not a person appear to be willing whose nature does 
not allow him to be unwilling? 

(22) “All right then,” he says, “let them come to a halt if they can.” 
You are in effect saying this: “Let all those heavenly bodies, separated 
by huge distances and arranged to protect the universe, desert their 
posts; let stars collide with stars in a sudden confusion of matter and 
let the divine entities slip into destruction with the harmony of mat- 
ter disturbed; let the system of swiftest movement fail in midcourse 
to regulate the sequence promised for so many centuries, and the 
bodies that now come and go in alternation balancing the world 
and keeping it in equilibrium suddenly be consumed in fire, and let 
everything in its great variety be dissolved and combine into one; let 
fire take over everything, which a thick darkness will then claim, and 
let a deep chasm swallow all those divine beings.” Is it worth hav- 


ing all this collapse in order to convince you? They do you a service 
even against your will, and they move for your sake even if they have 
another, more fundamental reason. 

(23.1) Add to this that external factors do not force the gods, but 
their own eternal will takes the place of law for them. They have 
made resolutions with the aim of not changing them; therefore they 
cannot appear to embark on something despite being unwilling, since 
they have formed the intention to continue doing whatever they are 
unable to cease doing; and gods never repent of their first decision. 
(23.2) Without doubt they cannot stop and desert to the opposing 
side, but only because their own power keeps them to their pur- 
pose. Nor do they stay on course because of weakness, but because 
they have no wish to abandon the best course of action, and it was 
decided that they would proceed in this way. (23.3) Indeed, in that 
first disposition, when they arranged everything, they gave thought 
to our affairs and took account of man. Therefore they cannot be 
viewed as orbiting and fulfilling their task only for their own sake, 
since we are in fact part of that task. Therefore we are indebted 
to the sun and the moon and the rest of the heavenly bodies be- 
cause, even if they have more compelling reasons for which they rise, 
they do nevertheless help us while on their way to greater things. 
(23.4) Add to this that they help us on purpose, and we are under ob- 
ligation precisely because we are not stumbling upon a benefit from 
those who know nothing about it; rather, they knew we would receive 
what we are receiving; and although they have a greater purpose and 
gain greater fruits from their labors than just helping mortal beings, 
their mind was nonetheless focused on our needs from the begin- 
ning of things, and the world was ordered in such a way as to make it 
clear that caring for us was not among their least concerns. (23.5) We 
owe reverence to our parents, yet many couples have formed a union 
without intending to procreate. The gods cannot be thought not to 
have known what they were bringing about when they provided to 
all men ready nourishment and assistance, nor did they inadvertently 
create beings for whom they have furnished so many things. Nature 
had us in mind before she created us; nor are we so trivial a creation 
as to slip her mind. (23.6) See how much she has granted us in that 
the terms of human dominion are not limited to the human race; 


see how far our bodies can roam, bodies she has not confined within 
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the limits of her lands but has sent into every part of herself; see how 
much daring our minds evince, how they are alone in either know- 
ing or seeking the gods and in joining the company of divine beings 
by sending" their thoughts aloft: you will realize that man is not a 
random and unintended creation. (23.7) Among the greatest of her 
works, Nature has nothing of which she boasts more or certainly 
no other to which she can boast. What madness is this, to dispute 
with gods over their gift! How can someone be grateful to those to 
whom a favor cannot be returned without cost, if he denies that he 
has received anything from beings from whom he has received the 
most, beings who are always ready to give and never ready to reclaim? 
(23.8) But what perversity it is not to be indebted to someone be- 
cause he is generous even without acknowledgement, and to call this 
very uninterrupted series of benefits proof that he gives of necessity! 
“I do not want it! Let him keep it! Who is asking him for it?" Add 
to these all the other remarks that bespeak a shameless attitude. He 
has not treated you any less well just because his generosity extends 
to you even while you reject it. The fact that he will give to you even 
when you grumble is in fact the greatest of his benefits. 

(24.1) Do you not see how parents constrain their children during 
the tender years of infancy into acceptance of wholesome things? 
Although they cry and resist, the parents look after their bodies with 
scrupulous care and, to prevent their limbs from becoming crooked 
through premature freedom of movement, apply swaddling bands so 
they emerge straight, and soon begin to force on them a liberal edu- 
cation, using fear to combat resistance; finally they introduce their 
reckless youth to thrift, shame, and good habits, by force if there is 
reluctance. (24.2) As they grow up and become their own masters, 
even then, if they reject remedies through fear or lack of discipline, 
force and repression are applied. And so the greatest benefits are 
those that we receive from our parents while we are either unaware 
or unwilling. 

(25.1) There is a resemblance between these people who are un- 
grateful and refuse benefits, not because they do not want them but 
to avoid obligation, and those who by contrast are too grateful, who 
are accustomed to pray for something unfavorable to happen to those 
to whom they are under obligation, something unfortunate which 
enables them to demonstrate an attitude mindful of having received 


a benefit. (25.2) The question is whether they do this rightly and 
out of a dutiful desire. Their attitude is very like those aflame with 
perverse love who wish for their beloved’s exile so that they can ac- 
company her when she is isolated and in flight, who wish for her 
poverty so that they may give when she is in greater need, who wish 
for her sickness so that they may sit by her, and who pray as lovers 
for whatever an enemy might wish. And so hatred and deranged love 
have virtually the same outcome. 

(25.3) The same kind of thing also befalls those who wish un- 
favorable things on their friends so that they can remove them and 
arrive at beneficence through injury, when it is better to do noth- 
ing than to seek an opportunity for service through wrongdoing. 
(25.4) What if a pilot should ask the gods for the most dangerous 
storms and tempests so that his skill would be more appreciated 
through danger? What if a commander should pray to the gods for a 
mighty force of the enemy to surround his camp and fill the trenches 
through a sudden charge and tear down the rampart, while his army 
trembles, and plant their hostile standards in the very gates of the 
camp, so that he can come to the rescue of a shattered and ruined 
situation with greater glory? (25.5) All of these people deliver their 
benefits by an odious route, calling on the gods to work against those 
whom they intend to help and wishing for them to be prostrated 
before they are raised up. To wish something adverse on a person 
whom you cannot honorably fail to help shows the inhuman nature 
of a mind with a perverted sense of gratitude. 

(26.1) “My prayer,” he replies, “does not harm him because I wish 
for his danger and his rescue at the same time.” You mean not that 
you do not commit a wrong, but that you commit a lesser wrong than 
if you were to wish for the danger without the rescue. It is wicked- 
ness to submerge someone in order to pull him from the water, to 
throw someone down in order to pick him up, to confine someone 
in order to release him. The cessation of injury is not a benefit, nor 
is it ever an act of kindness to have removed what one has imposed. 
(26.2) I prefer you not to wound me rather than to cure me. You 
can acquire gratitude if you cure me because I am wounded, not if 
you wound me in order to cure me. A scar has never given pleasure 
except in comparison with a wound, because, while we are glad that 
it is healing, we would prefer that it had not existed. If you wished 
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this on someone from whom you have had no benefit, it would be 
an inhuman wish; how much more inhuman to wish it on someone 
to whom you owe a benefit! 

(27.1) “At the same time,” he says, “I pray that I may be able to 
bring him help.” First, to stop you in the midst of your prayer, you are 
already ungrateful; I do not yet hear what you want to give him, but I 
know what you want him to suffer. You call down on him anxiety and 
fear and some greater evil. You pray that he may need help: that is 
against his interests; you hope that he may need your help: that is in 
your interest. You do not wish to help him, but to pay him: whoever 
is in such a hurry wants to be paid up, not to pay. (27.2) And so the 
one thing in your prayer that could seem honorable is itself shameful 
and ungrateful, namely, that you do not wish to be in debt; for you 
are asking not that you should have the means to return the favor, 
but that he should be under the necessity of entreating your help. You 
put yourself above him, and—what is infamous—you make some- 
one who has done you a favor kneel at your feet. How much better 
would it be to remain indebted with an honorable intention than to 
discharge the debt through a bad one. (27.3) If you were to deny what 
you had received, you would commit a lesser wrong: for he would 
lose nothing except what he had given. As it is, you want him to be 
subordinate to you and, by his loss of property and change of status, 
to be so reduced that he grovels to those he benefited. Will I think 
you grateful? Speak your prayer before the man you wish to help. Do 
you call it a prayer when it can be shared by a grateful person and a 
hostile one, and you would not hesitate to attribute it to an opponent 
and an enemy, were the last portion omitted? (27.4) Enemies too have 
prayed to capture certain cities in order to spare them and to conquer 
certain people in order to pardon them, but these prayers still do not 
cease to be hostile when what is most merciful comes in the wake of 
cruelty. (27.5) Finally, what kind of prayers do you think those can be 
which no one wants to succeed less than the person for whom they 
are made? You deal very ill with him whom you wish to be injured 
by the gods and helped by you yourself—and very unjustly with the 
gods, for you assign the harshest role to them, the humane one to 
yourself; so that you can help, the gods will have to injure. 

(27.6) If you were to instigate an accuser in order subsequently 
to call him off, if you were to entangle someone in a lawsuit in order 


immediately to quash it, no one would have any doubt about your 
crime. What difference does it make whether your attempt is made 
by deception or by prayer, except that in the latter case you are seek- 
ing more powerful opponents for him. (27.7) You cannot say, “What 
harm am I doing him?” Your prayer is either futile or harmful; in fact 
it is harmful even if made in vain. Whatever you fail to achieve is a 
gift of god, but whatever you pray for is in truth an injury. That is 
enough; we should be no less angry with you than if you succeeded. 

(28.1) “If my prayers,” the objection runs, “had succeeded, they 
would have succeeded in this too, that you would be safe.” In the first 
place, you wished for me certain danger subject to uncertain help. 
Second, suppose both are certain: the injury comes first. (28.2) Be- 
sides, you know the terms of your prayer: a storm has overwhelmed 
me when I am not sure of gaining the protection of a harbor. Think 
how I was tortured in needing help, even if I received it; in being 
terrified, even if I was saved; in pleading my case, even if I was ac- 
quitted. There is no fear whose removal is so welcome that firm and 
unshaken security is not more so. (28.3) Pray that you may be able 
to repay a benefit to me when I need it, but do not pray that I may 
need it. If what you pray for were in your power, you would yourself 
have brought about what you pray for. 

(29.1) How much more honorable is the following prayer: “I pray 
that he may always be in a position to distribute benefits and never to 
be in need of them; that the means of giving and helping, which he 
uses so generously, may attend him; that he should never lack benefits 
to confer nor regret what he has given; that his nature, so prone in 
itself to pity, kindness, and clemency, should be stimulated and chal- 
lenged by a throng of grateful people, whom he is lucky enough to 
find but has no need to put to the test; that he may be implacable 
towards no one nor have to placate anyone; that fortune may con- 
tinue to treat him with such generous indulgence that no one is able 
to show gratitude to him except by being aware of it.” 

(29.2) How much more appropriate are these prayers, which do 
not defer you to another occasion but show immediately that you 
are grateful. For what prevents you from returning a favor when he 
is enjoying prosperity? How many ways there are of being able to 
return what we owe, even to the fortunate! Loyal advice; constant 
communication; charming conversation that is pleasing without flat- 
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tery; attentive ears, should he wish to consult; safe ones, should he 
wish to confide; and the intimacy of friendship. Good fortune has 
raised no one so high that he does not feel the need of a friend, all 
the more because he lacks for nothing. 

(30.1) That opportunity you invoke is grim and should be ex- 
cluded and utterly banished from every prayer. To be capable of 
gratitude, do you need the anger of the gods? Does not even this fact 
alert you to your fault, that things go better for someone to whom 
you are ungrateful? Put before your mind prison, chains, disgrace, 
enslavement, war, poverty: these are the opportunities you pray for. 
If anyone has made a contract with you, it is through such means 
that he is released. (30.2) Why not wish instead that the person to 
whom you owe most may be powerful and happy? What, as I said 
before, prevents you from returning a favor even to those who enjoy 
the height of good fortune? For doing this, you will have ample and 
varied means. What? Do you not know that there is such a thing as 
paying a debt even to the rich? 

(30.3) I shall not belabor you against your will. Granted that opu- 
lent good fortune has ruled out everything, I will show you what 
those in the highest positions feel the need of, what is lacking to 
those who have everything: someone, in fact, to tell them the truth 
and to liberate them from the falsehoods constantly chanted in uni- 
son when they are stupefied by those who lie to them and are driven 
to ignorance of the truth by the very habit of listening to flattery 
rather than fact. 

(30.4) Do you not see how such people are driven to their ruin 
by the suppression of free speech and the transmutation of loyalty 
into servile sycophancy? (30.5) While no one advises them honestly 
for or against a course of action, but there is instead a competition 
in flattery and the one concept of duty among all their friends con- 
sists in vying with each other in deceiving them most obsequiously, 
they become unaware of their real power and, believing that they are 
as great as they hear themselves described, they embark on point- 
less wars that endanger everything, they shatter the harmony that is 
useful and necessary, and, led on by anger that no one has discour- 
aged, they shed the blood of many and ultimately spill their own. 
(30.6) While they maintain as certainties views that have not even 
been examined, think that being dissuaded is just as shameful as 


being conquered, and believe that what has reached its highest peak 
and is tottering to a fall will last forever, they bring huge kingdoms 
crashing down on them and theirs. Nor do they understand, while 
on that stage resplendent with empty and quickly passing goods, that 
they ought to have expected nothing but adversity from the time 
when they were unable to hear a word of truth. 

(31.1) When Xerxes was declaring war on Greece, his mind, 
swollen with pride and forgetful of the fragility of the things in 
which he placed his trust, found nothing but encouragement. One 
person was telling him that the enemy would not withstand the an- 
nouncement of war and would take flight at the first rumor of his ar- 
rival; (31.2) another was saying that there was no doubt that, with his 
mighty forces, Greece could be not merely conquered but crushed; 
that there was more reason to fear that they would find empty and 
abandoned cities and that with the enemy in flight, vast areas of 
desolation would remain to them where they could not deploy their 
great strength; (31.3) another was saying that the world was scarcely 
sufficient for him, that the seas were narrow for his fleets, the camps 
for his soldiers, the plains for deploying his cavalry, the sky scarcely 
wide enough for all his archers to discharge their arrows. (31.4) When 
on all sides many such boasts were being made, which were stirring 
up a man who already overestimated himself, Demaratus the Spar- 
tan’ alone told him that the very horde of which he was so proud, 
being disorganized and ponderous, should arouse fear in its leader, 
for it had not strength but weight; that excessively large forces could 
not be controlled, and that what could not be controlled would not 
last long. 

(31.5) “At the very first mountain the Spartans will face you and 
give you a demonstration of what they can do. Three hundred will 
hold in check those thousands upon thousands of nations; they will 
stand fixed at their post and guard the path entrusted to them with 
their arms and obstruct it with their bodies; all Asia will not shift 
them from their position; those mighty threats of war and the on- 
slaught of almost the whole human race a tiny band will halt. (31.6) 
When nature, altering her laws, has allowed you to cross the sea, 
you will be held up on a footpath, and you will calculate your future 
losses by counting what the pass of Thermopylae cost you; you will 
realize that you can be put to flight when you have realized that you 
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can be checked. (31.7) The enemy will yield to you in many places, as 
if swept away by a torrent that gushes down, causing great terror at 
first; then from here and there they will rise up and crush you with 
your own might. (31.8) It is true what is being said, that your instru- 
ments of war are greater than the regions that you mean to attack 
can hold, but this fact is against us. Because of this very fact, that she 
cannot hold you, Greece will conquer: you cannot use all you have. 
(31.9) Besides, your only hope for salvation will be impossible— 
namely, to confront the first attack and reinforce those who waver, 
to support and shore up those who are failing; you will be conquered 
long before you know that you are overcome. (31.10) There is no 
reason to think that your army cannot be resisted, just because its 
numbers are unknown even to its leader; nothing is so large that it 
cannot be destroyed: if there are no other factors, its own size gives 
birth to the cause of its destruction.” 

(31.11) Everything happened as Demaratus had predicted. The 
man who was attacking things divine and human, and altering what- 
ever stood in his way, was ordered to halt by three hundred men, and 
when he was laid low everywhere throughout Greece, the Persian 
understood how much a mob differs from an army. And so Xerxes, 
more despondent because of his shame than because of his losses, 
thanked Demaratus, because he alone had told him the truth, and 
allowed him to ask for anything he wanted. (31.12) He asked to enter 
Sardis, the greatest city of Asia, in a chariot, wearing a tiara erect on 
his head, a privilege given only to kings. He had deserved his reward, 
at least until he asked for it. But how pitiful were those people among 
whom there was no one to tell the king the truth, except someone 
who was not in the habit of telling it to himself! 

(32.1) The Divine Augustus relegated his daughter," who was 
immoral beyond any reproach for immorality, and made public the 
misconduct of the imperial house: that she admitted groups of adul- 
terers, that she roamed through the city in nocturnal revels, that the 
very forum and platform from which her father had passed a law on 
adultery” was her chosen venue for debauchery, that she visited the 
statue of Marsyas” regularly when, turning from adultery to pros- 
titution, she sought the right to every indulgence in the arms of an 
unknown adulterer. (32.2) These crimes he broadcast, unable to con- 
trol his anger—crimes that deserved to be punished as much as they 


deserved to be concealed, since the shame attached to certain acts re- 
bounds on the punisher. Then when, after a lapse of time, shame took 
the place of anger, he groaned at the thought that he had not kept 
silent about matters of which he had remained in ignorance until it 
was shameful to speak of them, and cried out repeatedly, “None of 
this would have happened to me if either Agrippa or Maecenas had 
been alive!” So hard was it for someone who had available so many 
thousands of men to replace just two. (32.3) Legions were butchered 
and immediately recruited again; the fleet was wrecked and within 
a few days another was afloat; public buildings were destroyed by 
fire and better ones rose in their place. But for the rest of his life, 
the place of Agrippa and Maecenas remained empty.” What then? 
Should I suppose there were no men like them who could be enlisted, 
or that it was the fault of Augustus himself, in that he preferred to 
sulk than to search? (32.4) There is no reason to think that Agrippa 
and Maecenas were accustomed to tell him the truth; had they lived, 
they would have been among the dissemblers. It is characteristic of 
the royal attitude to praise what is lost, in contempt of what is pres- 
ent, and to attribute the virtue of speaking the truth to those from 
whom there is no longer any danger of hearing it. 

(33-1) But to return to my subject: you see how easy it is to return 
a favor to the fortunate and those placed at the summit of human 
power. Tell them not what they want to hear, but what they will wish 
they had heard all along. From time to time, let a truthful voice enter 
ears filled with flattery; give them useful advice. (33.2) You ask what 
you can offer a fortunate man? Bring it about that he distrusts his 
good fortune, that he realizes that it must be maintained by many 
faithful hands. Will you have bestowed too little on him if you shake 
out of him the foolish conviction that his power will last forever, 
and teach him that the things chance has given are volatile and that 
they depart with greater speed than they arrive and that one does 
not descend by the same steps by which one ascended to the top, but 
that often there is no interval between the height of fortune and the 
depth? (33.3) You do not know how great is the value of friendship if 
you do not understand that you will be giving someone a great deal 
by giving him a friend, something rare not only in palaces but in 
centuries, nowhere more lacking than where it is thought to abound. 
(33-4) What then? Do you think those notebooks, which neither the 
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memory of the nomenclator nor his hands can easily hold, contain lists 
of friends? Those are not friends who, in a long line, knock at your 
door, who are divided into first and second audiences." 

(34.1) It is an old custom of kings and those who act the part 
of kings to divide the company of their friends, and it is a mark of 
arrogance to place a high price on crossing or even touching their 
threshold and to confer as an honor permission to sit nearer the en- 
trance, to set foot earlier in the house in which there are many doors 
that are closed even to those who are admitted. (34.2) Among us it 
was Gaius Gracchus and Livius Drusus who were the first to separate 
into groups their own throng of visitors and receive some in private, 
some in a group, and others en masse. And so they had friends of 
the first rank and friends of the second rank, but they never had true 
friends. (34.3) Do you call a friend someone whose greeting is al- 
lotted a turn? Or can you have access to the loyalty of someone who 
does not so much enter as slide around doors that are grudgingly 
opened? Can anyone approach unbridled freedom of speech when 
his greeting, “Good day"—the standard and common term used even 
by strangers—can only be uttered when it is his turn? (34.4) When- 
ever you visit one of those whose reception disrupts the whole city, 
know that even if you see the streets besieged by a huge crowd and 
the roads jammed by throngs of people coming and going, you are 
nonetheless approaching a place full of people but empty of friends. 
(34.5) It is in the heart that one seeks a friend, not in the vestibule; it 
is there that he must be welcomed, there retained and stored in one’s 
affections. Teach this lesson: that is gratitude. 

(35-1) You think ill of yourself if you are useless except to someone 
in distress, if you are otiose when things are going well. Just as you 
behave wisely in doubtful, in adverse, and in happy circumstances in 
that you handle doubtful ones prudently, adverse ones bravely, and 
happy ones with moderation, similarly, in all circumstances you can 
show yourself useful to a friend. Do not desert him in adversity nor 
wish that he should experience it; nonetheless many circumstances 
will arise in such a great variety of situations: circumstances that, 
even without your wishing it, will offer you an opportunity to exer- 
cise your loyalty. (35.2) Consider someone who prays for riches for 
someone in the hope that he will acquire a share in them: although 
he seems to be praying for that person, he is looking after himself. So 


too a person who prays for some necessity to befall his friend, which 
he will relieve by his help and loyalty, puts his own interests ahead 
of his friend’s—which is an ungrateful thing to do—and thinks the 
friend’s misery is a price worth paying if he himself counts as grateful, 
while for this very reason he proves himself ungrateful, for he wishes 
to relieve himself of a burden and free himself of a heavy weight. 
(35-3) It makes a great difference whether you hurry to return a favor 
in order to repay the benefit or in order not to owe one. The person 
who wants to repay will adapt himself to his benefactor’s convenience 
and will wish for an opportunity that suits him; the person who 
wishes only to be freed himself will desire to achieve that by any 
means, which is a sign of the worst intention. (35.4) “That excessive 
haste,” someone objects—“is it a sign of being ungrateful?” I cannot 
express the point more clearly than by repeating what I said: you do 
not wish to return a benefit received, but to escape one. You seem 
to be saying, “When will I be clear of it? I must strive in every way 
not to be under obligation to him.” If you were wishing to repay him 
from his own pocket, you would appear to be very far from grateful. 
The thing you are wishing for is more unfair, for you are calling down 
curses on him and heaping imprecations on the head of someone 
who should be sacred to you. (35.5) No one, I think, would have any 
doubts about the wickedness of your intention if you openly called 
down on him poverty or imprisonment, or hunger and fear. But what 
difference does it make whether that wish constitutes what you say in 
your prayer, or what you mean? For you are wishing for one of these 
misfortunes. But go now and regard as the work of a grateful person 
something that not even an ingrate would do, provided he did not go 
as far as hatred but limited himself to repudiation of the benefit. 
(36.1) Who will call Aeneas” “dutiful” if he wished his native 
land to be captured so that he might rescue his father from cap- 
tivity? Who will point to the Sicilian youths as good models for 
children if they prayed for Aetna, burning and alight, to discharge 
an abnormally large torrent of flame, in order to furnish them with 
an opportunity to show dutifulness by snatching their parents from 
the midst of the flames? (36.2) Rome owes nothing to Scipio if he 
encouraged the Punic War in order to end it; nothing to the Decii 
for saving their fatherland by dying, if they had prayed beforehand 


that some dire necessity would offer an occasion for their highly 
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courageous devotion.” It is a highly disgraceful practice for a doctor 
to manufacture work; many doctors, having increased and aggravated 
diseases in order to win greater glory by curing them, have not been 
able to dispel them or have overcome them only through great suf- 
fering on the part of their poor patients. 

(37.1) They say that when Callistratus (at least this is what Heca- 
ton writes) was going into exile along with many whom his turbulent 
city, which was liberal to the point of license, had expelled, someone 
prayed that some necessity might compel the Athenians to restore 
the exiles; but Callistratus prayed that there should be no return un- 
der those conditions." (37.2) Our Rutilius," showing even more spirit, 
when someone was consoling him and saying that civil war was im- 
minent and it would not be long before all exiles would be returning, 
replied, “What evil have I done that you should wish on me a return 
worse than my departure? I would rather have my country blush for 
my exile than weep for my return!” That is not exile, when no one is 
less ashamed than the condemned. (37.3) Just as these men observed 
the duty of good citizens by not wishing their homes to be restored 
to them at the price of a common disaster—because it is better for 
an unjust calamity to be visited on two people than a public calam- 
ity on all—so that person does not maintain the sentiments of a 
grateful person, who wants someone who has deserved well of him 
to be beset’ by difficulties that he himself can remove: for, even if his 
intention is good, his wish is evil. There is no defense, let alone glory, 
in extinguishing a fire that you have caused. 

(38.1) In some states an impious prayer has been regarded as a 
crime. Certainly, at Athens, Demades” secured the condemnation 
of a man who sold equipment for funerals when he proved that 
the man had prayed for great profit, which could not accrue to him 
without many deaths. Yet the question is often raised, whether he 
was rightly condemned. Perhaps he prayed not that he might make 
many sales, but that he might achieve a large profit margin,—that 
is, that he might buy cheaply what he would be selling. (38.2) When 
his business consists in buying and selling, why impute his prayer to 
one side of his activity, since there is profit to be derived from both? 
Besides, you could condemn everyone involved in that trade, for they 
all wish—that is, inwardly pray—for the same thing. You will be 
condemning a large portion of mankind; for who does not profit to 


someone else’s disadvantage? (38.3) If the soldier prays for glory, he 
prays for war; the high price of grain cheers up the farmer; numer- 
ous lawsuits boost the price of eloquence; a year of ill health makes 
gains for the doctors; the degeneracy of youth enriches the vendors 
of luxuries; if houses are not damaged by storms or fire, the building 
trade will collapse. One man’s prayer was revealed, but everyone's is 
the same. 

(38.4) Or do you not realize that Arruntius and Haterius and the 
rest of those who have made a profession of legacy hunting espouse 
the same prayers as funeral directors and undertakers?” But the latter 
do not know whose deaths they pray for; the former wish their clos- 
est connections to die, those whose friendship holds out the highest 
hopes. The latter do not suffer loss from anyone’s remaining alive, 
but whoever puts off dying exhausts the patience of the former. They 
pray, therefore, not only to receive what they have earned through 
shameful servitude, but also that they may be delivered from the 
burden of paying tribute. (38.5) There is therefore no doubt that these 
people pray more intensely for what was condemned in the case of 
that one man, since whoever will profit them by dying injures them 
by living. Yet the prayers of all men of this kind are as well known 
as they are unpunished. Finally, let everyone scrutinize himself and 
withdraw into the recesses of his heart and observe what he has 
prayed for in silence. How many are the prayers that he is ashamed 
to admit even to himself! How few are those that we can make 
before a witness! 

(39.1) But not everything that is to be deplored is also to be con- 
demned—as, for example, this prayer of a friend that we are consid- 
ering, a friend who makes ill use of his good intention and falls into 
the very vice that he is trying to avoid; for even as he hurries to show 
his grateful intention, he is ungrateful. (39.2) This is what he says: 
“Let him fall under my control, let him long for my influence, let him 
be unable to be safe, honored, and secure without me; let him be so 
wretched that whatever is repaid to him counts as a benefit.” This is 
what the gods hear: “Let household plots entrap him, which I alone 
can suppress; let a powerful and fearful enemy, a hostile armed mob, 
threaten him; let a creditor press him hard, or an accuser.” 

(40.1) See how fair-minded you are! You would not have prayed 
for any of these things if he had not conferred a benefit on you. To 
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say nothing of your more serious offense in requiting something very 
good with something very bad, you certainly err in this, that you do 
not wait for the appropriate time for each thing; for the person who 
does not keep up with it and the person who anticipates it are equally 
at fault. Just as a benefit is not always to be accepted, so it is not, in 
every case, to be repaid. (40.2) If you were repaying something to me 
when I did not need it, you would be ungrateful; how much more 
ungrateful you are to force me to need it. Wait! Why do you not want 
my gift to stay with you? Why do you find it irksome to be under an 
obligation? Why do you hurry to square your account, as if with a 
harsh moneylender? Why do you try to make trouble for me? Why 
do you invoke the gods against me? How would you behave when 
exacting payment, if you make repayment to me like this? 

(41.1) Above all, then, Liberalis, let us learn this lesson: to have 
no misgivings about being indebted for benefits and to look for, but 
not to manufacture, opportunities to repay them. Let us remember 
that this very desire to free oneself at the earliest moment is that of 
an ingrate. For no one is happy to repay what he owes against his 
will, and what he does not wish to keep he regards as a burden, not 
a gift. (41.2) How much better and more just it is to have fresh in 
one’s mind the favors of one’s friends and to offer them, not press 
on them, a repayment, and not to regard oneself as a debtor, since a 
benefit is a common bond and links two people together. Say, “I do 
not delay giving back what is yours; I hope you will receive it gladly. 
If some necessity befalls one of us and some fate brings it about that 
either you are forced to recover a benefit or I to receive another, let 
the giver be the person in the habit of giving. I am ready: 


It is not for Turnus to delay." 


This is the attitude I will display as soon as the time comes; mean- 
while, the gods are my witnesses." 

(42.1) I regularly observe in you, my dear Liberalis, and, so to 
speak, put my finger on, this feeling of agitated fear lest you be too 
slow in performing any obligation. Anxiety does not become the 
grateful mind; on the contrary, all worry should be removed by the 
supreme self-confidence and awareness of true love. "Accept a repay- 
ment” is as much a reproach as "You owe." Let this be the first law in 
giving a benefit: that the donor picks the time to receive. (42.2) "But 


I am afraid that men will speak unfavorably of me." The person who 
is grateful because of his repute, not his conscience, behaves badly. 
You have two judges of this case: the benefactor, whom you ought 
not to fear, and you yourself, whom you cannot fear. “What then? If 
no opportunity arises, shall I owe in perpetuity?” You will owe; but 
you will owe openly, but you will owe freely, but you will regard what 
has been left in your keeping with great pleasure. The person who 
is vexed at not yet having repaid a benefit regrets having received it. 
Why should the person who seems to you worthy of giving you a 
benefit seem unworthy of being owed one for a long time? 

(43-1) They are mired in serious error who believe it is the part of 
a great mind to offer, to give, to fill the pockets and houses of many 
people, when in fact it is not a great mind that does this, but a great 
fortune; they do not know how much greater and more difficult it 
is to take than to lavish gifts. For—not to detract from one of them, 
since both are of equal value when performed by virtue—it is not 
the mark of a lesser mind to owe than to confer a benefit; the former 
is in fact more difficult than the latter, to the degree that greater 
diligence is needed to protect things we receive than things we give. 
(43.2) Therefore, we should not worry how quickly we pay, nor rush 
into it at an inappropriate time, since the person who fails to return 
a favor at the right time and the person who hurries to do so at the 
wrong time are equally at fault. He has deposited it with me; I fear 
neither on his account nor on my own. He has good security; he can 
only lose this benefit along with me—in fact, not even along with me. 
I have expressed thanks to him, that is, I have returned the favor. 

(43-3) The person who thinks too much about repaying a benefit 
believes that the other party thinks too much about receiving the 
return. Let him show himself easy in both respects. If he wants his 
benefit returned, let us return and repay it gladly; if he prefers to 
have it guarded by us, why do we dig up his treasure? Why do we 
refuse to guard it? He deserves to be permitted to have his way. Let 
us regard repute and glory as things that should not lead but follow 


our actions. 
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Book 7 





(1.1) Cheer up, my dear Liberalis: 


Land is in sight: I won't detain you now with a lengthy song 
Winding its way through lengthy prologues.' 


The present book rounds up the leftovers; now that the subject mat- 
ter is used up, I am looking around not to see what I should say, but 
what I have left unsaid. Please take it in good part if there is some 
superfluity in this book; it will be there for your sake. (1.2) If I had 
wanted to curry favor for myself, then this work should have formed 
a gradual crescendo, with that part held back which even the sated 
reader would hunger for. Instead, I piled up at the start all the most 
important themes. And now I am just rounding up anything that 
might have slipped by me. And good heavens! If you ask me, I do 
not think it contributes much to the topic, once you have dealt with 
the instructions concerning character, to chase down other themes 
that have been worked up not to heal the mind but only to give our 
intellect some exercise. (1.3) Demetrius the Cynic’ makes the point 
very well—he is in my judgment a great man even when set beside 
the greatest—when he says that it is more beneficial if you possess 
just a few philosophical precepts, but keep them readily available for 
rapid use, than if you learn many things but do not have them to 
hand. He says: 


(1.4) The great wrestler is not the one who has mastered all the 
moves and holds, the ones that you rarely need when confronting 
an opponent; rather, the great wrestler is the one who has trained 
himself well and thoroughly in one or two moves and watches 
carefully for the chance to use them. (For it does not matter how 
many he knows, providing he knows enough to get the win.) Sim- 
ilarly, in philosophical study there are many moves that entertain, 
but few that bring success. (1.5) Though you may be ignorant of 
the causes of the ebb and flow of the tides, why every seventh year 


marks a new stage of life, why a colonnade does not maintain a 
constant width when viewed from a distance but the further end 
gets narrower until eventually the gap between the columns disap- 
pears, how twins are conceived separately but born together (does 
one act of intercourse produce two embryos or are there distinct 
acts of conception for each?), why the fates of those born under 
the same circumstances are different and those whose births are 
extremely close nevertheless face very different outcomes—it will 
not do you much harm to skip over such topics, which are neither 
possible nor useful to know. Truth is concealed, hidden in the 
depths.’ (1.6) And we cannot complain about nature’s hostility, 
since the only things it is difficult to discover are the ones from 
whose discovery the only profit is the very act of discovery. Every- 
thing that will make us better or happier people is either out in the 
open or nearly so. (1.7) If our mind has come to treat chance events 
with disdain; if it has risen above its fears and does not grasp with 
greedy ambition for what is boundless but instead has learned to 
seek riches from itself; if the mind has eliminated the fear of gods 
and men and knows that we have little to dread from humans and 
nothing from god; if it disdains everything that brings torment to 
our life while "enriching" it, and has reached the point of seeing 
that death is not the source of anything bad, but rather puts an 
end to many bad things; if he* has dedicated his mind to virtue 
and thinks of any pathway to which virtue summons him as being 
smooth and level; if, being by nature a social animal and born for 
the common good, he looks upon the world as a common home 
for all and has opened up his private thoughts to the gods, living 
always as though under public scrutiny and more in fear of himself 
than of others—then this man has escaped the storms and taken a 
stand on firm ground under a clear sky; he has reached the sum- 
mit of all useful and necessary knowledge. Everything else is but 
an amusement for his leisure. For once his mind has withdrawn 
to safety, then he can also have recourse to the studies that bring 
sophistication rather than strength to the intellect. 


(2.1) My friend Demetrius urges the progressor’ to hang on to these 
lessons with both hands, never to let them go—in fact, even to fasten 
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onto them and make them a part of himself, and by practicing them 
daily to get to the point that healthy thoughts come of their own ac- 
cord, that the objects of our desire are instantly available, and that we 
should see without delay the difference between what is shameful and 
what is honorable. (2.2) He should know there is nothing bad except 
what is shameful, and nothing good except what is honorable. He 
should allot his activities in life in accordance with this guideline: he 
should do and judge everything by reference to this law and should 
deem the most wretched among mortals those who, no matter how 
much glittering wealth they possess, are dedicated to their own greed 
and lust—people whose minds are stagnant with slothful inertia. He 
should say to himself, “Pleasure is vulnerable, short-lived, subject to 
boredom—the more eagerly one consumes it the quicker it turns into 
its opposite, and straightaway you must regret it or be ashamed of 
it. There is nothing grand in pleasure, nothing that befits the nature 
of man, who is second only to the gods. Pleasure is base, serving the 
interests of the shameful or worthless parts of our bodies; in the end 
it is disgusting. (2.3) The pleasure that is worthy of a human being 
and worthy of a real man is not to fill up the body, not to stuff it, 
not to stimulate the desires, which are safest when left quiescent; it 
is freedom from disturbances, both the upset produced by the strife 
of human ambition and the unbearable turmoil that comes from on 
high when we have put our faith in myths about the gods and judged 
them by the standard of our own vices.” (2.4) This balanced, steady 
pleasure, which never gets tired of itself, is what is felt by the person 
we have just now been sketching out: someone who, as I might put 
it, is an expert in divine and human law. 

This is the person who rejoices in the present and is not de- 
pendent on the future—for anyone who relies on uncertainties has 
no solid ground. Therefore, being free of major worries that tor- 
ment his mind, he hopes for nothing and desires nothing; not com- 
mitting himself to what is unreliable, he is content with himself. 
(2.5) And you should not think that in doing so he is content with lit- 
tle. Everything belongs to him, but not in the sense that it all belonged 
to Alexander: though he stood on the shores of the Indian Ocean, he 
lacked more territory than he had yet traversed. Even the things he 
ruled and had conquered did not belong to him. When Onesicritus, 
who had been sent ahead as an explorer, was roaming the ocean and 


looking for wars on the uncharted sea,‘ (2.6) was it not pretty obvious 
that he was impoverished? He led his army beyond the bounds of 
nature, in blind greed he plunged headlong into the unexplored and 
boundless deep. What difference does it make how many kingdoms 
he stole, how many he gave away, how many lands he oppressed 
by exacting tribute? Whatever he desires is something he lacks. 

(3.1) This vice isn't limited to Alexander, who was driven by his 
boldness and good fortune along the paths trodden by Dionysus 
and Hercules. It belongs to everyone whom fortune, by satisfying 
his desires, has aroused even more. Consider Cyrus, Cambyses, and 
the whole Persian royal line.’ Who among them will you find who 
limited his empire because he was satisfied? Who didn’t finish his 
life still brooding on some plan for going further? And this is not 
surprising. Whatever desire acquires is completely consumed and 
packed away; it makes no difference how much you pour into a bot- 
tomless pit. 

(3.2) The sage is the only one who possesses everything and can 
retain it without difficulty. He does not need to send generals across 
the sea, establish outposts on the enemy’s side of the river, and lay out 
carefully fortified garrisons. He does not need an army or squads of 
cavalry. Just as the immortal gods rule their domains without weapons 
and keep their possessions safe as they look down from their tranquil 
peaks, so too the sage performs his functions, as wide-ranging as they 
are, without trouble, and gazes down upon the human race below, the 
most powerful and best of mankind. (3.3) Scoff if you want, but it 
takes a great spirit to survey the world from east to west, with a mind 
that penetrates to distant areas separated from us by wastelands, to 
gaze upon so many animals and the tremendous variety of blessings 
bestowed by nature in her generosity, and then to utter this godlike 
claim: “All these things are mine!” This is how the sage comes to 
desire nothing, since there is nothing beyond everything. 

(4.1) You say, “That’s what I've been waiting for! I've got you now! 
I want to see how you can wriggle out of the net you've fallen into 
all on your own. Tell me, how can anyone make a gift to the sage if 
all things belong to the sage? For the very thing that one gives to 
him already belongs to him. So the sage cannot be given a benefit; 
whatever is given to him comes from what he already owns. But you 
people? say that the sage can be given things. Take notice as well that 
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I am asking the same question about friends. You people say that 
everything is shared among friends, and so no one can give any gift 
to a friend, since he is giving him something that is already shared 
with him.” 

(4.2) There is no reason why something cannot belong both to 
the sage and also to the person who possesses it, to whom it has been 
given and allotted. Under civil law, all things belong to the king; 
nevertheless, the things that fall under the king’s unrestricted claim 
of possession have been distributed to individual owners; each and 
every thing is possessed by some one person. And so we can give to 
the king a house, a slave, or some money and it is not said that we 
give him something that he already owns. For the king has authority 
over everything, but individuals have ownership. (4.3) We refer to 
the domains of the Athenians or the Campanians, but as neighbors 
each population then divides up its land among themselves with 
individual boundaries. Its entire territory certainly’ belongs to each 
commonwealth, but then each part of it is assigned to a particular 
owner. And so we can give our lands to the commonwealth, although 
they are said to belong to it; for they belong to the commonwealth 
and to me in different senses. (4.4) Surely there is no doubt that a 
slave along with his personal money belongs to his owner. Yet he 
gives his master a gift. It is not that a slave owns nothing just because 
he would not own anything if his owner did not want him to. And 
when the slave gives willingly, it does not fail to be a gift just because 
it could have been taken from him even if he did not want to give it. 
(4.5) How can we prove all such cases? At this point we both agree 
that all things belong to the sage. We must use argument to infer 
the answer to our question, how there can still be any possibility of 
generosity towards someone to whom we have agreed that all things 
belong. (4.6) Everything in the possession of his children belongs to 
the father. But everyone knows that even a son can give a gift to his 
father. All things belong to the gods. And yet we have placed gifts on 
their altars and thrown them our coins. What is mine does not cease 
to be mine just because what is mine is yours. For the same thing can 
be mine and also yours. 

(4.7) The objection is made, “He to whom prostitutes belong 
is a pimp; but all things belong to the sage; prostitutes too are in- 
cluded in ‘all things’; therefore prostitutes belong to the sage; but he 


to whom prostitutes belong is a pimp. Therefore the sage is a pimp.” 
(4.8) This is the way they prevent the sage from buying anything. 
They say, “No one buys his own property; but all things belong to the 
sage; therefore the sage buys nothing.” This is the way they prevent 
the sage from taking out a loan, since no one pays interest on his own 
money. They deploy countless sophistical quibbles of the kind, even 
though they understand perfectly what we are saying. 

(5.1) In point of fact, my claim is that all things belong to the sage 
in such a way that nevertheless each person has personal ownership 
over his own things, just as in an ideal monarchy the king possesses 
everything in virtue of his rule while individuals possess things in 
virtue of ownership. There will come a time for proving this point, 
but meanwhile this is enough for the question before us: I can give to 
the sage that which in one sense belongs to the sage and in another 
sense belongs to me. (5.2) And it is not surprising that something can 
be given to someone to whom everything belongs. I rented a house 
from you. There is something of yours in the house and something 
of mine. The thing itself belongs to you, but the use of your thing 
belongs to me. And so you cannot lay a hand on the crops, even if 
they are produced on your own land, if your tenant farmer denies you 
permission; further, if grain is too expensive and there is a famine, 
“alas, you will see a great pile belong to another—to no avail," al- 
though it was produced on your land, is located on your land, and will 
be stored in your granary. (5.3) And you will not set foot in my rental 
house, even though you are the owner; nor will you take away your 
slave, if I have hired him; and when I have rented a carriage from you, 
you will be receiving a benefit if I give you permission to ride in your 
own vehicle. Therefore you see that it can be the case that a person 
can accept a gift when he accepts something that belongs to him. 

(6.1) In all the cases I have adduced, there are two owners of the 
same thing. How can that be? One of them owns the thing and the 
other owns the use of the thing. We say that some books are Cicero; 
Dorus the bookseller says that the same books are his own, and both 
claims are true. One claims the books on the grounds that he wrote 
them, the other on the grounds that he bought them. And it is right 
to say that the books belong to both, for they 4o belong to both, just 
not in the same way. This is how Livy can receive as a present or even 
buy from Dorus his own books. (6.2) I can give to the sage some- 
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thing that is individually mine even though all things belong to him. 
For since he is aware of possessing all things in the way that a king 
does, while the ownership of individual things is spread out among 
individuals, the sage can receive a gift and owe and buy and rent. 
(6.3) Caesar owns everything, but his treasury [fscus]” contains only 
his own private property; and all things are in his power, but only his 
personal possessions belong to his estate. One can ask what belongs 
to him and what does not without infringing on his power, for some- 
thing that is adjudged to belong to someone else still belongs to him 
in a different sense. In this way the sage owns everything mentally, 
but only his personal property in the sense of legal ownership. 

(7.1) Bion" uses arguments to infer first that everyone is impious 
and then that no one is. When he aims to hurl everyone from the 
Tarpeian Rock” he says, “Whoever took what belongs to the gods, 
employed it, and put it to his own use is impious; but all things be- 
long to the gods; therefore, what each person takes he takes from the 
gods, to whom everything belongs; therefore, whoever takes anything 
is impious.” (7.2) Then, when he urges us to break into temples and 
to plunder the Capitol? with impunity, he says that no one is impi- 
ous because whatever was taken is merely being transferred from one 
place that belongs to the gods to another place that belongs to the 
gods. (7.3) The answer to this is that all things do indeed belong to 
the gods, but not all things are dedicated to the gods; we note impi- 
ety only in the case of things that religious observance has assigned 
to a divinity. Thus the entire world is the temple of the immortal 
gods, in fact the only one that is worthy of their scale and great- 
ness, but nevertheless sacred and profane areas are distinguished. In 
a little corner designated as a shrine you cannot do everything you 
can do under the open sky, in full view of the stars. An impious man 
certainly does not do harm to a god, who is protected from attack 
by his divine nature, but he is nevertheless punished on the grounds 
that he acted as though he were harming a god. His view about his 
action and ours make him subject to punishment. (7.4) Therefore, 
someone who steals something sacred seems to be impious, even 
if wherever he took what he stole is still a place within the bound- 
aries of the world, and in the same way even the sage can be robbed. 
For what is stolen from him is not one of the things that belong to 
his universal domain, but rather one of the things of which he is 


the legally registered owner and which belong to him individually. 
(7.5) He will assert his right of ownership in the former sense, but he 
will not want ownership in the latter sense, even if he can get it. He 
will utter that famous statement made by the Roman commander™ 
when, as a reward for his courage and service to the commonwealth, 
he was granted by decree as much land as he could plow around in 
a day; he said, “You do not need a citizen who needs more than one 
citizens share.” You will think him an even greater man for having re- 
jected this gift than for having earned it. Many people have breached 
other men’s boundaries, but no one has set limits to his own. 

(8.1) So when we consider the mind of the sage, in control of ev- 
erything and free to roam the universe, then we say that all things be- 
long to him. But when we look to the mundane legal situation, if he 
has to be assessed, it will be in the lowest census category.” It makes 
a big difference whether one assesses his holdings by the greatness of 
his mind or by his census rating. (8.2) Rather, he will reject the idea 
of “possessing everything” in the sense you mean. I will not mention 
Socrates, Chrysippus, Zeno, and others, great men to be sure—all 
the greater, in fact, because envy does not get in the way of praise for 
the ancients. I mentioned Demetrius a while back; it seems to me 
that nature brought him forth in our age to make the point that he 
could not be corrupted by us any more than we could be castigated 
by him. Though he might deny it, he is a man of superb wisdom, 
with an unbending consistency in carrying out his intentions and the 
kind of eloquence that suits the most serious matters, rather than the 
ornamental kind that frets over the niceties of diction—an eloquence 
determined to pursue its subject with passionate commitment, with 
true greatness of mind. (8.3) I am certain that providence gave him 
the way of life he has and the rhetorical skill he possesses so that 
our age would have an example to follow and a rebuke to heed. If 
some god wanted to give our wealth to Demetrius to keep, on the 
condition that he not be allowed to give any of it as a gift, I venture 
to claim that he would reject the offer, saying as follows: 


(9.1) I certainly will not tie myself to that inescapable burden, nor 
will I send my disencumbered self into the deep sewers of wealth. 
Why do you foist on me the very things that harm all peoples? 
I would not accept it even if I were going to give it away, since I 
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can see that there are many things which it would not befit me 
to give. I want to take a good look at the things that blind the 
eyes of nations and kings; I want to gaze upon what has been 
purchased with your blood and lives. (9.2) First, set before me 
the spoils taken from luxury, laid out in orderly array if you want, 
or—a better idea—heaped up in a single pile. I see tortoise-shell 
finely worked with painstaking ornamentation, the protective cas- 
ing of the most revolting and slothful animal, yet purchased for 
an enormous price; the variegated colors that please the eye are 
themselves tinted with dyes applied to make them Zok real. I see 
before me tables made of wood worth as much as the senatorial 
census qualification,” all the more expensive if it comes from an 
ill-omened tree” and is gnarled with many knots in it. (9.3) I see 
before me crystal vessels whose fragility increases their price; the 
pleasure taken in anything by inexperienced people is increased 
by the risks it is subject to, a factor that ought to eliminate one’s 
enjoyment. I see cups made of agate—I guess luxury isn’t precious 
enough unless they drink toasts to each other from gemstones 
before they vomit up their wine. (9.4) I see pearls, not one for 
each earring—for by now ears have been trained to sustain the 
weight—but in clusters, first in pairs and then with others added 
to the set. Feminine madness could not have adequately out- 
stripped the masculine version unless two or three inheritances 
had dangled from each ear. (9.5) I see silk garments—if you can 
call them garments! There is not enough substance there to pro- 
tect the body, or even its modesty. When a woman is wearing 
them, she cannot quite make an honest claim not to be naked. 
These clothes are acquired at enormous cost from peoples that are 
not even on regular trade routes—all so that our married women 
wont be showing more to their lovers in the boudoir than they 
reveal in public. 

(10.1) Greed! What is going on with you? Your gold is out- 
priced by the cost of so many commodities. All the things I have 
mentioned are more valuable than gold and more appreciated too. 
Now I want to inspect your wealth, gold and silver plate, which 
blinds us with cupidity. (10.2) My god! After bringing forth ev- 
erything that could be useful to us, the earth has dug down and 
buried gold and silver, treating them like dangerous substances 


whose availability would be a bane to all peoples, and so piling her 
whole weight on top of them. I see that iron has been excavated 
from the same dark pits that produce gold and silver, so that 
mutual slaughter could have suitable weapons as well as a proper 
payoff. (10.3) But so far this kind of wealth has at least some 
substance. There is another kind, which leads the mind into the 
same error that affects the eyes. I see before me documents, con- 
tracts, guarantees, vain images of property—the dark corners of 
a greed that is plotting to entrap a mind which takes pleasure in 
believing empty figments. What are these things? What is debt, 
what is a ledger, what is interest? Nothing but unnatural names 
for simple human greed. (10.4) I could complain that Nature did 
not bury gold and silver even deeper in the ground, that she did 
not pile on it a weight too great ever to be removed. Just what are 
those account books? What are your financial calculations? What 
does it mean to put time itself up for sale, with that bloodthirsty 
rate of one percent a month? These are evils, freely chosen and 
generated by our legal system; but there is nothing in them that 
eyes can see or that can be held in one’s hand. These are dreams 
of pointless greed. (10.5) Wretched is he who finds pleasure in the 
fat account book he inherited, in the huge estates tilled by men in 
chains, in the boundless herds of cattle that graze whole provinces 
and kingdoms, in slaves more numerous than hostile tribes, and in 
private homes more expansive than great cities. (10.6) When he 
has surveyed the ways his wealth is invested, and spent and made 
himself feel proud about it, then let him compare what he has 
with what he desires—he is still a poor man. Set me free and let 
me go back to my own riches. I know the kingdom of wisdom in 
all its greatness and security. I possess all things just in the sense 
that they belong to everyone. 


(11.1) And so when Gaius Caesar" offered to give him two hun- 
dred thousand, Demetrius laughed and refused it, thinking that it 
was not even worth boasting about rejecting that amount. Great gods 
and goddesses in heaven! How small-minded Gaius was, whether 
he was trying to honor him or to corrupt him. (11.2) Let me bear 
witness to this outstanding man; I heard him say something magnifi- 
cent when he was expressing surprise that Gaius was crazy enough 
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to suppose that he could be swayed by that amount. He said, “If he 
really wanted to put me to the test, he should have tempted me by 
offering the entire empire!” 

(12.1) Therefore a sage can be given something even though all 
things belong to the sage. Similarly, there is no reason why something 
cannot be given to a friend, even though we say that friends have 
all things in common. For all things are shared between me and my 
friend not in the way they are shared with a business partner (one 
part being mine, one part being his), but in the way the children are 
shared by the mother and the father. If they have two children, the 
parents do not have one each, but rather each has both. (12.2) First 
of all, I shall now proceed to make anyone who offers to go into a 
partnership with me know that he shares nothing with me. How so? 
Because this kind of joint venture only exists among sages, among 
whom friendship exists.” Other people are no more friends than they 
are partners. (12.3) Next, there are many ways for things to be shared. 
Equestrian seating belongs to all Roman equites,” but among those 
seats there is still one that belongs to me: the one that I am sitting 
in. If I give up this seat for someone else, then although I have given 
up something that is shared property I still think that I have given 
him something. (12.4) There are some things that belong to certain 
people under fixed conditions. I have a seat in the equestrian section, 
not to sell, not to rent, not to live in, but for just one purpose: to see 
the show. And that is why I am not wrong to say that I have a seat in 
the equestrian section. But if, when I get to the theater, the equestrian 
section is full, then I both have a seat there by right (because I am 
allowed to sit there) and I also don’t have a seat there (because it has 
been taken by those who share with me the right to sit there). (12.5) 
Think of the situation with friends as being the same. Whatever a 
friend has is shared with us, but it is Ais because he possesses it. I 
cannot use it without his permission. You say, "You're joking with 
me; if what belongs to a friend is mine I should be allowed to sell 
it." No, you are not allowed to sell it. For you also cannot sell seats 
in the equestrian section at the theater and nevertheless they are 
shared between you and the other equites. (12.6) It is not a proof that 
something is not yours if you are not allowed to sell it, use it up or 
alter it for better or worse. For something that is yours under fixed 
terms is still yours." 


(13) .. ." I have received, but certainly no less." Not to drag the 
point out, a benefit cannot be greater. What can be greater or more 
numerous are the things by means of which the benefit is given; 
these are the channels that generosity pours itself into and where 
it indulges itself the way lovers do; the extra kisses and the tighter 
hugs don't actually increase the love, but they give it the space to 
express itself. 

(14.1) The next question too has largely been dealt with in pre- 
vious books,” and so it will be touched upon only briefly. For the 
arguments applied to other questions can be applied to this one as 
well. The question is whether someone who has made every effort 
to return a benefit has in fact returned it. (14.2) The opponent says, 
“The fact that he made every effort to return it should tell you that 
he did not return it. So it is clear that the thing which he lacked the 
opportunity to do was not in fact done. And someone who looked 
all over for his creditor in order to pay his debt, but did not find him, 
has not paid him the money.” (14.3) Some actions are such that they 
ought to succeed; for others, making every effort to succeed counts as 
success. If a doctor makes every effort to cure his patient, then he has 
done his job. And even if the defendant is found guilty, the defense 
lawyer’s responsibility has been fulfilled, providing he has employed 
all his powers. Ifa military leader carries out his responsibilities with 
intelligence, hard work, and courage, then he is praised for his gen- 
eralship even if he is defeated in battle. (14.4) He made every effort 
to repay the benefit, but your good fortune got in his way. Nothing 
adverse happened to you to test the truth of his friendship. He was 
unable to give you a generous gift, since you are rich; to sit by your 
bedside, since you are in good health; to come to your rescue, since 
you enjoy good fortune. But he returned your favor even if you did 
not receive a benefit. Furthermore, someone who devotes a lot of 
attention and care to this, constantly focused on it and always on 
the lookout for the opportunity to repay, puts more work into it 
than someone lucky enough to make a quick return of the favor. 
(14.5) The case of the debtor is different; for him it is not enough to 
have gone looking for the money unless he actually repays it. For in 
his case there is an exacting creditor looming over him, someone who 
never lets a day go by free of charge; while in the case of a benefit the 
creditor is the soul of kindness, and when he sees that you are run- 
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ning around in a state of nervous anxiety he says, “Put those worries 
out of your mind’;” stop upsetting yourself. I have all I need from 
you and it would be an insult if you thought that I wanted anything 
more from you. Your good intentions have gotten through to me loud 
and clear.” (14.6) The objection is made: “Tell me, if he had repaid 
the benefit you would say that he had returned the favor. So are they 
in the same situation, the one who repaid the benefit and the one 
who did not?” Well, on the other hand think of it this way. If he had 
forgotten that he had ever received a benefit and if he had not even 
tried to be grateful, you would certainly deny that he had returned 
your favor. But the man we are considering wore himself out day and 
night, set aside all of his other responsibilities to focus on and devote 
himself to this one thing, not to miss any opportunity. So will they be 
in the same situation, the man who refused to care about returning 
the favor and the man who never ceased dwelling on it? You are being 
unjust if you demand concrete repayment when you can see that my 
intentions have not been wanting. 

(15.1) In brief, imagine the following scenario. You have been cap- 
tured and I borrow money, using my own property as security with 
the lender, and sail, the winter then” being harsh, along shores beset 
by bandits, enduring all the dangers that even a pacified sea presents. 
I cross all the deserts and wastelands, searching for the very people 
whom everyone tries to avoid, and then at last I reach the pirates. But 
someone else has already ransomed you. Would you say that I had 
not returned the favor? And if on that journey I was shipwrecked and 
lost all the money I had borrowed to pay your ransom, and if I was 
myself imprisoned in the very chains I was trying to free you from, 
would you say that I had not returned the favor? (15.2) But by god, 
the Athenians refer to Harmodius and Aristogeiton as tyrannicides!”* 
And the hand that Mucius left behind on the altar of the enemy was 


as good as Porsenna’s death!” 


Virtue constantly struggling against 
fortune shines forth even if it does not carry out its intended ac- 
tion. The man who pursued elusive opportunities and grasped at 
one means after another to return the favor provided you with more 
than someone who, without breaking a sweat, was made a “grateful” 
man by the first opportunity that came along. (15.3) The objection 
is made, “He provided you with two things, his willingness and the 


property. And so you owe two things to him.” This would be a fair 


reply to someone who repaid you with slothful intentions; but you 
cannot say this to the man who wants and tries and leaves no stone 
unturned. For he does provide you with both things, to the extent 
that it is in his power. (15.4) Furthermore, there is not always a one- 
to-one correspondence; sometimes one thing has the weight of two; 
and so a desire to repay that is so enthusiastic and eager can stand in 
for the material property. But if intentions without the property do 
not suffice to return a favor, then no one is grateful to the gods—our 
intentions are the only thing we offer them. (15.5) The reply is, “Yes, 
but that is all we can provide to the gods." But if I cannot in fact pro- 
vide anything more to the person to whom I am supposed to return a 
favor, then why would I not be considered grateful to a human being 
when I do not offer anything more, not even to the gods? 

(16.1) But if you ask my considered opinion and want it signed 
and sealed: the original giver should consider that he has had his 
benefit reciprocated, but the original recipient should be aware that 
he has not repaid it. The former should release him from his obliga- 
tion, but the latter should bind himself. The former should say, “I 
have received,” and the latter should say “I still owe.” (16.2) In han- 
dling every question, let us keep in view the public good. Ingrates 
should be deprived of excuses, so that they cannot take cover among 
them and use them to hide their repudiation. “I did all I could.” So 
keep on doing it now. (16.3) What? Do you think our ancestors were 
so foolish that they could not see that it is extremely unfair to treat 
as equals the man who squandered his creditor’s money on lust and 
gambling and the man who, through fire or robbery or some other 
sad misfortune, lost someone else’s money along with his own? They 
made no provision for excuses, so that people should know that one 
must always maintain good faith. It would in fact be better to refuse 
to accept a reasonable excuse from a few people than to have every- 
one trying out some excuse or other. (16.4) You made every effort to 
repay? That should be enough for him, but not for you. For if the 
person to whom the favor should be returned allows constant heroic 
efforts to be treated as pointless, he is unworthy of those efforts; 
but by the same token you are ungrateful unless the fact that he has 
released you makes you even happier to continue to feel indebted 
to the man who has accepted your good intentions as payment. You 
should not grasp at the release from obligation, and you should not 
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declare it before witnesses. Despite being released, you should keep 
on looking for opportunities to repay. Repay one man because he 
seeks repayment; repay the other because he lets you off. The latter 
because he is good, the former because he is bad. 

(16.5) And here is a question which there is no reason for you 
to think matters to you: Should someone return the benefit he has 
received from a sage if he has ceased to be a sage and has become 
bad? For you would return a deposit that you had taken from a sage; 
even to a bad man you would return a loan. Why wouldn't you return 
a benefit too? Just because he has changed, should that change you? 
(16.6) What? If you had accepted something from a healthy person, 
would you not return it to him when he got sick? For we always owe 
more to a friend who is in a weakened condition. Well, the person 
we are talking about is sick in his mind. So let him be assisted, let 
him be tolerated. Folly is just a mental illness. 

(17.1) To make the matter clearer, I think the following distinction 
needs to be made. There are two kinds of benefit. The first is that 
which can only be given by a sage to a sage; this is the complete and 
genuine benefit. The second is common and ordinary, the kind that 
we nonexperts trade in. (17.2) With regard to this latter kind, there 
is no doubt that I ought to make a repayment to the giver no mat- 
ter what his character—whether he turned out to be a murderer or 
a thief or an adulterer. Crimes are covered by the relevant laws, and 
it is better for a judge to correct the wrongdoers than for an ingrate 
to do so. Don't let anyone make you into a bad person just because 
he is. I will throw a benefit to a bad man and make repayment to a 
good man—to the latter because I am in his debt, to the former to 
get out of his debt. 

(18.1) There is a debate about the other kind of benefit. If I could 
not have accepted it unless I was a sage, then I cannot repay it to any- 
one but a sage. ^But suppose that I do repay him; he cannot receive 
it; he is no longer capable of being repaid, having lost his knowledge 
of how to make use of it. What would happen if you urged me to 
return the ball to a man who had lost his hand? It is stupid to give 
anyone something that he cannot receive." (18.2) In response, I will 
start from your last point. I will not give to anyone something that 
he cannot receive; I will, however, return it even if he cannot receive 


it. For I cannot put him under obligation unless he receives it; but if 


I have made a return then at least I can be freed from obligation. He 
cannot make use of it? Let him worry about that; the fault is with 
him, not with me. 

(19.1) The rejoinder is, "To return something is to hand it over 
to someone who will receive it. So then? If you owe someone some 
wine and he tells you to pour it into a net or a sieve, will you say 
that you returned it? Or will you be prepared to return something 
that is bound to be lost in the transfer from one to the other?" 
(19.2) To return something is to give back what you owe to the per- 
son it belongs to, if that person wants it. That is all I have to do. That 
he should actually possess what he received from me is a distinct is- 
sue. I owe him good faith, not the services of a guardian; it is a much 
better situation for him not to possess it than for me not to return it. 
(19.3) I will repay my creditor even if he is going to go straight off and 
squander it on fancy foods; if he assigns my debt to a mistress, I will 
even make that payment. And I will give him his money even if he 
takes the coins and lets them fall through the holes in his pockets.” 
My job is to make the return, not to protect and look out for it once 
I have done so. What I owe him is guardianship of the benefit that 
I received, not the one that I repaid. I will see that it is safe while it 
is with me. But even though it will just run through the fingers of 
the recipient, one must still give it back to him when he asks. I will 
return a benefit to a good man when it is constructive to do so, to a 
bad man when he asks for it. 

(19.4) The reply is, “You will not be able to return the kind of 
benefit you received, since you accepted it from a sage but are return- 
ing it to a fool.” Not so. I return to him the sort of thing that he is 
now capable of receiving. It is not my doing that I will return what 
I received in a worse condition; it is his doing, since if he regains his 
wisdom then I will be returning it in the same condition in which I 
received it; but while he is a bad man I will be returning the benefit 
in the condition in which he can receive it. 

(19.5) The reply: “What if he hasn't just become bad, but a veri- 
table wild beast, a monster like Apollodorus or Phalaris?" Will you 
still return to him the benefit that you received? Nature does not 
permit of so great a change in the character of the sage; one does 
not fall directly from the best state to the worst. Some traces of the 
good must remain even in a bad person. Virtue is never so thoroughly 
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snuffed out that it does not leave behind some marks on the mind 
that are too fixed to be erased by any change of character. (19.6) If 
beasts are raised by humans and then escape into the wild, they retain 
some of their original tameness; they are as different from the truly 
gentle species as they are from really wild beasts that have never been 
handled by humans. No one who has ever clung to wisdom falls into 
the depths of wickedness; he is dyed so deeply that the tint could 
never be completely washed out and replaced by a truly bad color. 

(19.7) Next point: I will ask whether his beastliness is only an 
internal feature of the man’s mind or whether it makes forays beyond 
and does real harm to others. For you put to me as examples Phalaris 
and «another» tyrant;" if a bad man has their nature but keeps it 
inside, then why shouldn't I return his benefit to him to avoid having 
any further dealings with him? (19.8) But if he does not just enjoy 
human blood but actually feeds on it and puts his insatiable cruelty 
to work in torturing people of all ages, raging not because of simple 
anger but because of some crazy bloodlust; if he strangles children 
before the eyes of their parents; if he is not satisfied with just killing 
people but tortures them to death, does not just burn them but cooks 
them until they are well done; if his citadel drips with blood that is 
always fresh-flowing—well, in that case it is not enough to decline 
to return a benefit. Whatever there once was that connected him to 
me has been severed by the breaking of our bond of shared humanity. 
(19.9) If he had provided me with some benefit but then took arms 
against my homeland, he would have lost all credit for his gift and it 
would be thought a crime to return his favor. If he does not attack my 
homeland but is a threat to his own and torments it while keeping his 
distance from my people, nevertheless this kind of mental perversion 
cuts him off; even if it doesn't make him my enemy, it makes me hate 
him. The understanding I have of my responsibility to the human 
race comes first, and it counts for more than my responsibility to 
any one person. 

(20.1) But despite all of this, and even though I have a completely 
free hand against him ever since he removed any lawful restrictions 
on action against himself by utterly destroying the sanctity of law, 
still I believe that I should observe this limit with respect to him: if 
the benefit I give to him will not increase his future strength or even 
consolidate the powers he has in such a way as to produce widespread 


destruction, but will be something that I can repay to him without 
doing public harm, then I will repay him. (20.2) I will save the life of 
his infant child—what harm will this benefit do to any of the victims 
of his vicious cruelty? I will not supply money that he can use to pay 
his bodyguard. If he has a desire for marble statues and fine clothing, 
the means for supplying his luxuries will not harm anyone; I will not 
underwrite his army and weapons. (20.3) If he requests as a grand 
gift actors, whores, and things that will soften his ferocious nature, 
I will be happy to provide them. I would not send him triremes and 
armored ships, but I will send him pleasure craft, luxury yachts, and 
the other playthings of royalty who like to frolic at sea. And if there 
is no hope whatsoever for his sanity, then with the same stroke” I 
will return the favor and confer a benefit on everyone. For such cor- 
rupt characters, death is a cure; if he is never going to come back to 
himself then it is best for him to make his exit. 

(20.4) But that kind of wickedness is unusual and is always con- 
sidered to be a portent,’ like a gap opening up in the earth or blasts 
of fire erupting from undersea caverns. And so let us back off from 
this wickedness, and speak rather of those vices which we hate but 
do not dread. (20.5) I will make repayment to this kind of bad person, 
the sort you can find in every marketplace and whom individuals fear, 
for a benefit that I have received. It isn't right that his wickedness 
should work to my advantage. Things that are not really mine should 
go back to their owner. What difference does it make whether he is 
good or bad? I would investigate that question with great care if it 
were a matter of making a gift to him rather than returning one. 

(21.1) This topic calls for a story. A certain Pythagorean had pur- 
chased a pair of special white shoes from a cobbler; it was a major 
purchase, made on credit. Some days later he went to the cobbler's 
shop to pay up, and when he had been knocking on the door for a 
long time someone came by and said, “Don’t waste your time. The 
cobbler you are looking for is dead, cremated already. T'his is sad for 
us, no doubt, since we lose our loved ones forever, but not so sad 
for you, since you know that he will eventually be reborn"—he was 
poking fun at the Pythagorean. (21.2) But without hesitation our 
philosopher went home with his three or four denarii, jingling them 
from time to time. Then, when he had criticized his own secret plea- 
sure at not having to pay for the shoes and realized that he had been 
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gloating over that bit of personal profit, he went back to the same 
shop and said, “In your eyes he is alive, so pay what you owe.” Then 
he put four denarii into the shop, through the shutter where a crack 
had opened up, punishing himself for his unprincipled greed so that 
he would not get used to being in debt. 

(22.1) Try to find someone to whom you can pay back what you 
owe, and if no one asks for repayment, then demand it of yourself. 
It makes no difference to you whether he is good or bad. Repay him 
first, then criticize him. You have forgotten how the responsibilities 
are divided up between you. The giver has been ordered to forget the 
gift, but we have instructed you, the recipient, to remember it.” But 
it is a mistake to think that when we say that the person who gave 
the benefit ought to forget it, we are stripping him of all memory of 
so honorable a deed. Sometimes we give exaggerated advice, so that 
it can achieve its proper and intended result in the end. (22.2) When 
we say, “He ought not to remember,” we mean this: “He should not 
publicize the benefit, or boast of it, or be obnoxious about it.” For 
there are some people who go around telling everyone about the 
benefits they have given. They talk about it when sober and can- 
not keep their mouths shut when drunk; they press the information 
onto strangers and tell it to their friends in confidence. So in order 
to repress this excessive, scolding form of memory, we instructed the 
giver to forget; by demanding more than could be achieved, we have 
at least urged him to silence. (23.1) When you cannot quite trust the 
people to whom you are giving orders you must demand more of 
them than what is needed, so that the right level of compliance is 
achieved. The point of hyperbole is, in every case, to get to the truth 
by way of a falsehood. So when Virgil referred to someone “who 
surpassed snow in whiteness and the winds in speed," he described 
something impossible in order to communicate the notion “as much 
as was possible.” And when Ovid said, “more stable than the rocks, 
more tumultuous than a rushing river,” he did not remotely suppose 
that he would persuade people that anyone was more stable than a 
rock. (23.2) Hyperbole never expects to achieve all that it aspires to; 
instead, it claims the unbelievable in order to secure the believable. 
When we say, “Let the giver of the benefit forget it,” we are really 
saying, “Let him be /ike someone who has forgotten; let his memory 
not be apparent or intrusive.” (23.3) When we say that it is not right 


to ask for repayment of a benefit, we do not utterly eliminate such 
requests, for often bad people need someone to dun them and even 
good people can use a reminder. Well then? Should I not suggest a 
suitable opportunity for repayment to someone who has not noticed 
it? Shall I not reveal my needs to him? Why should he be allowed 
to deny that he knew my needs, or regret that he didn't? There is 
sometimes room for a reminder, but a gentle one—one that does not 
make demands or threaten legal action. 

(24.1) Socrates once said to his friends who were in attendance, 
“Tf I had the money, I would have bought a cloak.” He did not ask 
anyone for a cloak, but he reminded them all. There was a competi- 
tion over whom he would receive it from—naturally enough. For 
it was a small enough gift to give to Socrates, but it was a very big 
thing to be the one from whom Socrates received it. (24.2) He could 
not possibly have criticized them more gently. He said, “If I had the 
money I would have bought a cloak." After he said this, anyone who 
rushed to give was still late in doing so; Socrates was already in need. 
Because of cruel collection agents, we forbid reminders—not so that 
no one ever reminds, but so that it is done sparingly. 

(25.1) Once while savoring a perfume Aristippus said,” “A curse 
upon those fops for giving a bad name to such a fine thing!” Similarly 
we should say, “A curse upon those wicked, inflexible people who 
would like to take you to court over their benefits for having de- 
stroyed such a fine thing as reminders among friends.” Nevertheless 
I will rely on the rights of friendship and seek repayment of a benefit 
from someone from whom I would have asked it in the first place, 
someone who will think of the opportunity to repay the first benefit 
as being itself a second benefit. (25.2) I won't say, even when I am 
complaining, “I took you in, shipwrecked and hungry, and was crazy 
enough to share my kingdom with you.”” This isn't a reminder; it’s a 
rebuke. This is how benefits get reduced to hatred; this is the way to 
make ingratitude seem permissible, even pleasant. It is enough and 
more to prod his memory with quiet and friendly words: “If I have 
ever been of service to you or if I have ever pleased you. . . .”* Then 
he can say in reply, “Of course you have. You took me in when I was 
shipwrecked and hungry.” 

(26.1) The reply is, “But suppose this doesn't get us anywhere. He 
pretends not to know what I am talking about. He has ‘forgotten.’ 
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What should I do then?” You are asking about an absolutely vital is- 
sue, one that deserves to be the culmination of this discussion: how 
we should handle ingrates. With a tranquil, mild, and high-minded 
attitude. (26.2) Dont ever let a person who is so uncivilized, thought- 
less, and ungrateful upset you so that you are not still glad that you 
gave to him. Don't ever let such an offense drive you to say, “I wish 
I had never done it!” Even your unfruitful acts of generosity should 
please you. It will always cause him regret if it does not cause you 
regret even now. There is no need to feel outraged, as though some- 
thing unprecedented had happened. You ought rather to have been 
amazed if it didn't happen. (26.3) One person is put off by the effort 
involved, another by the expense, someone else by the risk, another by 
a shameful sense of embarrassment (the fear that by repaying a ben- 
efit he will be admitting that he has received one), someone else by 
just not knowing his responsibilities, someone else by sloth, another 
by his busy schedule. Look at how boundless human greed gapes 
at every turn and always demands more. You cannot be surprised 
that no one repays a benefit when no one thinks he has been given 
enough. (26.4) Who is there among them with such a reliable and 
upright character that you could safely entrust him with a benefit? 
Here’s someone insane with lust, someone else a slave to his belly, 
another all wrapped up in his money, considering only how much he 
has, not how he got it; someone else suffers from envy, another from 
suicidally blind ambition. Factor in mental inertia and old age, and 
on the other side restless emotional upheavals and constant upsets. 
Factor in an inflated sense of self-worth and overbearing pride in 
things that ought to bring condemnation. I will not even mention 
the stubborn pursuit of corrupt aims and fickleness that flits this way 
and that. (26.5) You can add to this utter recklessness, fear (always an 
unreliable adviser), and the thousands of mistakes we get wrapped 
up in: the boldness of the worst cowards, the strife among the closest 
friends, and the universal failing of putting our trust in what is least 
reliable and being dissatisfied with what we have, things we could 
never have hoped to achieve. In the midst of the most restless pas- 
sions do you seek good faith, something that is exceptionally calm? 
(27.1) If you entertain a true vision of our life, you will seem to 
see before you the picture of a recently captured city, in which all 
thought for what is right and decent has been lost, where violence 


is in charge as if it had given the signal to proceed with a plan of 
complete destruction. Neither fire nor steel are restrained. Crimes 
have broken free from legal control. Not even religion, which offers 
protection to supplicants during armed conflict, puts any restraints 
on those who go racing after plunder. (27.2) They steal from private 
homes, they steal from public places, they steal from unconsecrated 
and sacred ground alike. They break down walls and leap over them. 
Frustrated with narrow alleys, they knock down the walls that bar 
their way and get their loot amidst the ruins. Some plunder without 
killing, and others carry off their spoils in bloodstained hands; every- 
one takes something that belongs to someone else. In the midst of 
this spectacle of human greed, how can you forget our common fate 
and go looking among the plunderers for someone who is returning 
something? (27.3) If you are outraged that there are ungrateful peo- 
ple, be outraged too that some people are sybaritic, be outraged that 
some are greedy, be outraged that some are unchaste, be outraged 
that some are sick, misshapen, old, and pale. Ingratitude is a terrible 
failing, it is insupportable, and it destroys the bonds between human 
beings—tears apart, then scatters the remains of the harmony by 
which the weakness of human nature is sustained. But it is so com- 
monplace that even those who complain about it fall prey to it. 
(28.1) Reflect on whether you have returned the favor to those to 
whom you are indebted, whether you have ever allowed a responsibil- 
ity to die in your hands, whether you live constantly with an aware- 
ness of all the benefits you have been given. You will realize that the 
benefits given to you as a little boy faded before you were a teenager, 
that what you were given as a youth has not made it all the way to 
your old age. Some we have lost; some we have discarded; some have 
gradually dropped out of sight; from others we have deliberately 
averted our gaze. (28.2) I can make excuses for your weakness. First 
of all, our memory is a frail vessel, not big enough for the mob of 
things in it. So it is necessary that it should lose as much as is put 
into it, that it should bury the oldest contents beneath the most cur- 
rent. That is how it has come about that your nursemaid has virtually 
no influence on you, because the passage of time has distanced her 
benefits from you. That is how it has come about that you have no 
respect for your teacher. This is how it has come about that, when 
you campaign for the consulship or are a candidate for priesthoods, 
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you completely forget the man who supported you for the quaestor- 
ship.” (28.3) If you examine yourself carefully, maybe you will find 
in your own heart the fault that you complain about. It is not fair to 
get angry at a crime we all commit; it is stupid to get angry at your 
own. To win forgiveness, grant forgiveness. You will make the ingrate 
a better person by putting up with him, and you will certainly make 
him worse by upbraiding him. There is no reason for you to stiffen 
his resolve. If he has any sense of shame left, let him hang on to it. 
Often enough the ringing voice of a critic has destroyed a wavering 
sense of decency. No one is afraid to be what he already seems to be. 
Once he is caught in the act, he loses his shame. 

(29.1) “But I have wasted my benefit.” Surely we do not say we 
have wasted things that we have offered to the gods, do we? But a 
benefit, if conferred properly, ranks among things offered to the gods, 
even if it turns out badly. He did not turn out the way we hoped. We 
should be the way we were, different from him. That is not when the 
loss was incurred; that is when it became visible. If his ingratitude is 
revealed, it brings shame on us too, since a complaint about a wasted 
benefit is an indication that the benefit was not given properly. 
(29.2) As much as possible, we should plead on his behalf before 
ourselves as judges. "Maybe he wasn't able to return the favor. Maybe 
he didn't know. Maybe he is still going to do it." A wise and patient 
lender makes some bad accounts good by carrying them and support- 
ing them with extensions. We should do the same thing. We should 
nurse back to health a sense of good faith that is ailing. 

(30.1) “But I have wasted my benefit.” Idiot! You don't realize 
when it was that you took your loss. You lost it, but at the time when 
you gave it. Now it has come out in the open. And even in cases that 
seem to be write-offs, a balanced approach often works best. As with 
bodies, so with minds: we should handle weaknesses gently. Often 
a string you could untangle with patience is broken if you yank on 
it." What is the point of cursing him? Squabbling? Vicious attacks? 
Why free him from his bond? Why let him off? If he is ungrateful, 
then he already owes you nothing. (30.2) What reason do you have 
to embitter someone to whom you have been generous? The result 
will be to convert him from someone unreliably friendly to someone 
reliably hostile, and to encourage him to defend himself by slan- 
dering you. There will be no lack of <talk>™ such as, “I don’t know 


why he couldn't stand someone to whom he owes so much. Is there 
something behind it?" Complaints inevitably besmirch the dignity 
of the superior party, even if they do not stain it. And no one settles 
for making up minor complaints when he can gain credibility by 
telling bigger lies. 

(31.1) It is a much better strategy to find a way to preserve the 
appearance of friendship with him and, if he is ready to regain his 
sanity, then even to preserve real friendship. Stubborn kindness 
overcomes bad people, and no one's character is so mean and hard- 
hearted in the face of what merits affection that even while wrong- 
ing them he cannot fail to love the good people to whom he owes a 
further debt for being allowed to evade payment with impunity. (31.2) 
And so turn your thoughts to this line of reflection. "My favor was 
not returned. What am I to do? What the gods, the perfect givers 
of all things, do. They begin by giving benefits to someone unaware 
of them, and they carry on giving them to the ungrateful. (31.3) One 
philosopher blames the gods for ignoring us; another blames them 
for their unfairness. Another situates them outside his cosmos and 
leaves them there in the dark—lazy, slack, with no work to do. An- 
other” calls the sun some kind of rock, or a sphere of accidentally 
assembled bits of fire—anything other than a god—although we 
owe it to the sun that we divide our time between work and rest, that 
we are not plunged into darkness and have escaped from the chaos 
of eternal night: the sun, who regulates the year with his orbit and 
who nourishes our bodies by bringing forth the crops and ripening 
the fruit. (31.4) But nevertheless, like ideal parents who smile when 
cursed by their children, the gods do not stop heaping benefits upon 
those who have doubts about the source of those benefits, but with 
undisturbed calmness they spread their gifts among the races and 
peoples of the earth. They only have one capacity, to provide benefit, 
and so they sprinkle the lands with well-timed rain showers, stir the 
seas with winds, mark the passage of time by the movement of the 
stars, temper the extremes of summer and winter by sending milder 
breezes, and endure the mistakes of our failing souls with tranquility 
and kindliness. (31.5) Let us emulate them. Let us give, even if many 
of our gifts are in vain. Let us nevertheless give to others; let us give 
to the very people on whose account we have already suffered loss. 
The collapse of a house does not deter anyone from building a new 
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one, and when fire has destroyed our old household gods we lay new 
foundations when the ground is still warm; when a city is swallowed 
up, we often rebuild it on the same site. That is how stubbornly 
optimistic our character is. If we were not willing to try again when 
previous efforts have failed, then human endeavor would cease on 
land and sea. 

(32) He is ungrateful. He has not harmed me; only himself. I got 
my benefit when I gave to him. And I won't be any slower to give; just 
more careful. I will recover from others what I lost on him. But I will 
even give a benefit to this same fellow again, and like a good farmer 
I will overcome the barrenness of the land by careful cultivation. The 
benefit is a loss for me, but he is a loss to mankind. The mark of a 
great mind is not to give a benefit and to lose it; the mark of a great 
mind is to lose a benefit and to give. 


Notes 


Introduction 


1. Several of the more important themes that appear in On Benefits play 
an important role in Aristotle’s discussions of friendship (phi/ia) in Eudemian 
Ethics 7 (e.g., 710) and Nicomachean Ethics 8—9 (e.g., 8.1314, 9.173, 9.7) and of 
generosity (Nicomachean Ethics 4.1) and justice (Nicomachean Ethics 5.5 1132b31— 
1133a5). They also appear in Cicero's On Duties, and of course ancient literature 
contains many reflections on and discussions of social relations and reciprocal 
obligations. But although we know that many works on the topic once existed, 
no other work devoted just to this theme survives. 

2. See M. T. Griffin, “De Beneficiis and Roman Society,” JRS 93 (2003), 
92-113. 

3. In this respect, books 5—7 are presented as being similar to Le/ter 81. 
See B. Inwood, Reading Seneca (Oxford 2005), 76. 

4. This conception of what an "action" is goes back to the early period of 
the school’s history. See B. Inwood, Ethics and Human Action in Early Stoicism 
(Oxford 1985), and Inwood 2005, chapter 3, “Politics and Paradox in Seneca’s 
De Beneficiis.” 

5. This is suggested by the closing words of 1.9.1. 

6. For Hecaton as a source, see Inwood 2005, 70-72, and F. R. Chaumartin, 
Le De beneficiis de Sénéque, sa signification philosophique, politique, et sociale 
(Lille and Paris, 1985), chapters 1-3. For a discussion of kathēkon in Stoicism, 
see The Cambridge History of Hellenistic Philosophy, chapter 21, “Stoic Ethics” 
(B. Inwood and P. Donini), especially 697-69. In Seneca the sense of officium 
is sometimes closer to "responsibilities" than to "duties," one of the traditional 
translations for the Latin term. 

7. See 4.26—27, for example, where two senses of “ingratitude” are distin- 
guished in order to clarify a Stoic paradox; also 5.13. The Stoics, more than 
some other ancient philosophers, often resolved philosophical problems by 
careful specification of meanings. 

8. See M. T. Griffin, Seneca: A Philosopher in Politics (Oxford, and ed., 1992), 
279-80, and Nero: The End of a Dynasty (London 1984), 80; see also Pierre 
Grimal, Sénèque (Paris 1981), 181-82. 

9. And possibly also his personal feelings. At 3.32.2 it is hard not to think of 
Seneca’s own father amidst the list of examples from Roman history. 

10. The traditional legal power of a Roman male head of the household 
over the entire familia. 

rr. See Brutus in a letter to Atticus (Cicero Ep. ad Brut. 1.17.6): Dominum 
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ne parentem quidem maiores nostri voluerunt esse (“Our ancestors did not want 
that even a parent should be a lord and master"). 

12. Virtue on the torturer’s rack is introduced at 4.21.6. Plato also acknowl- 
edges in the Republic that just behavior normally brings mundane advantages 
as well as its intrinsic rewards. 

13. The notion that the gods do so in order to honor the ancestors or 
descendants is one that Seneca should no doubt question more than he does; tra- 
ditional theological beliefs have clearly been absorbed by Stoicism on this point. 

14. See M. T. Griffin, "Seneca's Pedagogic Strategy," in Greek and Roman 
Philosophy roo BC to 200 AD, eds. R. Sorabji and R. W. Sharples, BICS Supple- 
ment 94 (London 2007), 89-115. 

15. See, for example, Epp. 48.5, 9; 58.25; 65.1522; 113.21; 117.18. 

16. Cf. 3.6.1, 3.18.1, 3.29.1, 4.40.1, 5.8.5 above. 

17. At the same time Seneca is able to criticize the pettiness of narrow legal 
interpretations here. Cf. E. 81. 

18. See 2.18.4 and 7.17.1. 


Book 1 


1. Palliata fr. inc. 70 Ribb. 

2. The name Grace (Charis in Greek, Gratia in Latin) is also the term for 
favor given or returned, and for gratitude. 

3. The Vestals were sacred virgins in the Roman cult of Vesta, the hearth 
goddess; their vow of virginity was for thirty years, and violation of it was 
punished by death. 

4. Seneca is perhaps thinking of Hermes Logios, who was associated with 
the Charites (Graces); ratio and oratio are the two Latin words used, at least 
since Cicero, to capture the meaning of the Greek term /ogos. See On the Re- 
public 2.66; Tusculan Disputations 4.38, 4.60; On Duties 1.50—51. 

5. Horai. 

6. We accept Erasmus's emendation patrimonii (inheritance) for matrimonii 
(marriage). The name Eurynome means “widely spread." 

7. Seneca alludes here to the greatest political and economic fear of Roman 
aristocrats: a revolutionary plan to cancel debts (novae tabulae, the bringing in 
of fresh account ledgers). The elimination of all awareness of benefits would 
be as big a moral disaster as the elimination of all debt records would be a 
financial disaster. 

8. The Latin is recte factum, a translation of the Greek katorthoma—a tech- 
nical term for a virtuous act in Stoicism. 

9. A military decoration consisting of a collar made of twisted metal. 

10. The /oga praetexta, a toga with a purple border, worn by high-ranking 


magistrates. 


rr. Virgil Georgics 4.132, adapted (animo replacing Virgil's animis). 

12. For hunting, fishing, or gladiatorial fights. 

13. Translating recta voluntas. 

14. C. Sallustius Crispus Passienus (cos. suff. 27; cos. IT ord. 44), adopted son 
of C. Sallustius Crispus, the confidant of Augustus who was the adopted son 
of Sallust the historian. Born in the reign of Augustus, he entered the Senate 
under Tiberius, and during the reign of Claudius married and divorced Nero's 
aunt Domitia and then married his mother Julia Agrippina. His background 
and career explain why he could and would compare the emperor Augustus 
with Claudius. A gifted orator and a wit, as this anecdote indicates, he was 
dead by 47. Seneca praises his shrewdness in judging character at Natural 
Questions 4, pref. 6. 

15. That is, the worthless judgment of Claudius is intimately connected 
with the gift he gave. So one might think it odd to separate the thing given 
from the judgment that lay behind it. But they must be evaluated separately, 
since there is a reason to accept the gift (even though the bad judgment of the 
donor prevents it from being a true benefit) and reject the judgment formed 
by the giver. (Imagine that Claudius offers you a gift because he values your 
noble lineage and doesn't care about your virtue; the judgment is worthless, 


but one may still accept the gift.) 


Book 2 


1. The mention of an intermediary is surprisingly rare in Seneca, the treat- 
ment in 2.4.2-3 being the only discussion—and a hostile one—of a practice 
that was in fact common in Seneca’s day. 

2. Palliata fr. inc. 71 Ribb. 

3. Quintus Fabius Maximus Verrucosus (cos. V 209; dict. 217). After the 
Roman defeats against Hannibal at Cannae (216 BCE) and Trasimene (217 
BCE), he brought about the Carthaginian defeat in the Second Punic War by 
a campaign of attrition, attracting the nickname Cunctator (Delayer). Seneca 
celebrates his achievement at On Anger 1.11.5. 

4. Tiberius is often an example of stinginess in Seneca, but this episode 
provokes Seneca (an amicus principis) to make a statement of policy. Marius 
Nepos is not named in the accounts of Tiberius’s behavior in Tacitus Annals 
1.75 and Suetonius Life of Tiberius 47, but Tacitus names him in 2.48 among 
those indebted profligates removed from the Senate or allowed to withdraw 
by the princeps. 

5. Diogenes Laertius 4.37 supplies the name of the friend as Ctesibius; 
Plutarch (Moralia 63D) and Julian (Oration 2.1.103d) tell the same story. 

6. The triumvirate was authorized by law in November of 43 BCE, when 
a board of three—C. Julius Caesar (Julius Caesar's adoptive son Octavian), 
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M. Antonius, and M. Aemilius Lepidus—were given dictatorial powers for five 
years. The proscriptions, in which hundreds were declared to be outside legal 
protection and had their property confiscated, offered many moral examples; 
cf. 3.25 on slaves rescuing their masters. 

7. For “Give me back to Caesar!” and this theme generally, compare Seneca 
the Elder’s Controversiae 3.4.1. 

8. The emperor usually known as Caligula. See also 2.21.5, 4.31.2, 7.11.1. 

9. The story of Pompeius Pennus may or may not be the sequel to the 
story told in Dio 59.26.4 and Josephus Jewish Antiquities 19.32ff., who call the 
senator "Pomponius" and “Pompedius’ respectively, and report his pardon after 
involvement in a conspiracy against Caligula. 

10. The left foot was thought to be adverse, harmful, even immoral. 

ur. This is a reference to Gaius’s penchant for wearing military foot- 
wear (hence the nickname “Caligula” he earned while still young). The label 
“emperor” originally referred to the possession of supreme military rank. The 
allusion to hobnails also alludes to the pearls that studded the slippers Gaius 
was wearing. 

12. The Stoics regarded obligations or duties (officia) as being relative to 
one’s social roles (personae)—e.g., husband, child, master (cf. Ep. 94.1)—to 
which Seneca alludes at 2.18.1. 

13. The public largesse (congiaria) usually consisted of distributions of food, 
oil, or wine: in the Republic given by magistrates or private individuals, in 
Seneca’s day by the princeps to the plebs. With “in their pocket,” Seneca refers 
to little presents scattered in the theater, circus, or amphitheater, which could 
be kept in the fold of the toga that served as a pocket. 

14. A very large sum of money. 

15. A trivially small sum. 

16. Seneca similarly disapproves of Cynics begging in On the Happy Life 
18.3, where he says that his friend Demetrius (who also appears in book 7 of 
On Benefits) did not beg. Cynics in particular were supposed to demonstrate 
their self-sufficiency by actual poverty. 

17. The other examples of reciprocal obligations given—father-son and 
husband-wife—are based on fixed social roles; here the benefactor and benefi- 
ciary become linked in friendship, a result of the initial benefit (2.18.5). 

18. The tyrant is Jason of Pherae, and a similar story appears in Cicero On 
the Nature of the Gods 3.70; Pliny Natural History 7.166; Valerius Maximus 1.8, 
ext. 6; and Plutarch Moralia 89C. 

19. The view here that the lion did not act with intention follows Stoic 
doctrine, taken over from Aristotle, that animals, being irrational, are not ca- 
pable of moral action. Cf. the story in Aulus Gellius MA 5.14, for which he 


claims an eyewitness source, in which Androcles publicly parades the fact that 


the lion who saved him in the arena was “returning thanks for a benefit and 
medical help.” 

20. Brutus, who fought for Pompey at Pharsalus in 48 sce (the battle 
referred to in 20.2), was pardoned by Caesar and in 44 BCE became one of his 
assassins. Seneca alludes to exercises in the rhetorical schools, which com- 
monly dealt with dilemmas of the civil war. Compare Plutarch Comp. Dion 
& Brutus 3.3. 

21. Seneca criticizes Hecaton’s example on the assumptions of Roman law: 
a Roman citizen whose father was alive had no independent property, though 
he might be allowed the management of a sum called his peculium. The gift in 
question, then, would be a theft because the gift came from the property of his 
father. It would have to be restored as soon as the father found out. The legal 
arrangements at Rhodes, Hecaton’s city, are not known, but under Athenian 
law the father’s control of his son’s property ended when the son reached the 
age of eighteen, and even when he was a minor the father’s power did not 
approximate to the Roman patria potestas. D. M. MacDowell, The Law in 
Classical Athens (London 1978): 85, 91. 

22. Caligula. 

23. C. Caninius Rebilus, consul suffect in 37, and evidently the same man 
as the dissolute, rich legal expert whose suicide in 56 is reported by Tacitus 
(4nn.13.30). The episode mentioned here occurred in 37 or 38 CE, when 
Caligula was princeps, because Caninius Rebilus was consul in 37 and Julius 
Graecinus died in 39 or 40. Paulus Fabius Persicus (similarly judged in On 
Benefits 4.30.2) had been consul in 34 CE, so both would-be benefactors were 
senators of the highest rank. 

24. Cicero at On Duties 2.69 describes in stronger terms this fear felt by rich 
men of standing who prefer death to the name of c/iens. Clientage is not cen- 
tral to the network of benefits, as Seneca sees it (Griffin 2003, 95-98), and the 
people here are men of standing (dignitas), not permanent clients (see P. White, 
Promised Verse: Poets in the Society of Augustan Rome [Cambridge, MA: 1993], 31). 
The obligations they fail to carry out must be open ones, like turning out for 
the salutatio in the morning, or accompanying the benefactor to the forum. 

25. Gaius Furnius (cos. 17 BCE). He obtained the pardon for his father after 
the battle of Actium in 31 Bce; later Furnius became a senator and fought 
the successful war against the Cantabrians for Augustus as a commander in 
Spain. 

26. This is the third vivid metaphor Seneca owes to Chrysippus, after the 
images of the dancing Graces and of the ballgame. Chrysippus was a long- 
distance runner before he took up philosophy (Diogenes Laertius 7.179). 

27. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus (cos. 14 Bce). Financially assisted by Augustus, 


he went on to govern a Balkan province, won a victory over the Getae, and 
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became proconsul of Asia in 3-2 BcE. He was also a friend of Tiberius, whom 
he made his sole heir on his death in 25 cE after an abortive prosecution for 
treason. The /idertini mentioned here cannot be his own freedmen, who would 
be called /iderti. Seneca compares Lentulus’s wealth to that of the imperial 
freedmen who, particularly under Claudius and Nero, were resented by the 
governing class for the fabulous wealth they had amassed through proximity to 
the princeps. S.’s own fortune is given by his detractors in Tacitus Ann. 13.42.4 
and Dio 61.10.3 as three hundred million sesterces, the same as the fortune 
of Pallas (Ann. 12.53). The round figure of four hundred million here is also 
attributed to him (Dio 61.14.3) and to Narcissus (60.34.4). 

28. The ungrateful philosophers considered here may include Epicureans. 
See, e.g., Lucretius 5.218-34. 

29. In English, an old sailor. In Latin, a sea dog is a seal. 


Book 3 


1. Seneca’s father (Seneca the Elder) includes two controversiae (rhetorical 
exercises debating fictional legal cases) that presuppose that ingratitude is ac- 
tionable: Controv. 2.5 and 9.1. The declaimer Cassius Severus played a joke on 
another declaimer by accusing him before the praetor on this charge. Controv. 
3 pref. 17; see M. Winterbottom, The Elder Seneca: Declamations (Cambridge, 
MA, 1974), 389, n. 5; 471, n. 1. Juvenal 7.169 mentions ungrateful husbands 
among fictional rhetorical cases. 

2. In 4.17.1, Seneca admits no exception to the general rule; and in 4.38.2 
it is apparent that the punishment imposed on a soldier guilty of ingratitude 
by Philip of Macedon was an act of military discipline, not a legal decision. 
So the remark here may just be an exaggeration of that episode. 

3. An arbiter in Seneca's day was usually a special kind of judge (iudex) ap- 
pointed by the praetor, though the parties to a dispute could also agree between 
themselves on an arbiter to settle a dispute. Cicero (In Defense of Roscius tbe Co- 
median 12-13) makes a point similar to Seneca’s here: that the praetor's formula 
binds the iudex to give or deny what is specified, whereas the praetor’s formula 
addressed to an arbiter leaves him scope to decide on an equitable settlement. 
In suggesting that the arbiter is not bound by a formula at all, only by his sense 
of integrity (re/igio), Seneca is indulging in rhetorical exaggeration. 

4. Judges” (iudices), selected from citizens who were of free birth and had 
inherited equestrian census (four hundred thousand sesterces), were on an 
official list (album). 

5. That is, to release him from the risk of bondage to his creditor so that 
he could work off his debt. 

6. Literally, secured him seating in the first fourteen rows of the theater, 


which were reserved for the equestrian order. 


7. That is, under Roman law. Greek law and custom permitted children 
greater latitude against their parents. 

8. Seneca deals more fully with this difficulty in 6.5.1, and then again in 
Ep. 81. 

9. In Rome, the legal date for a year was indicated by specifying the consuls 
who served during that year. 

10. That is, there are no natural slaves according to Stoic doctrine. 
Cf. Cicero On Duties 1.41. 

1r. The official in question is the prefect of the city (see Griffin 1992, 269-70, 
460-61 for discussion). 

12. That is, he could either refuse the benefit or free the slave before receiv- 
ing it. 

13. An annalistic historian of the Sullan period. This anecdote is fragment 
80 in H. Peter, HRR vol. 1. The episode dates from the Social War in 90-88 
BCE. Grumentum is in Lucania in the south, where some of the toughest 
resistance was put up by the Italians who resented being refused the Roman 
citizenship. 

14. Another story from the Social War, this time about one of the generals 
of the Marsi. P. Vettius Scato is called dux Marsorum by his contemporary 
Cicero (Philippics 12.27), so Seneca’s use of praetor probably just means “com- 
mander.” The Roman general is Cn. Pompeius Strabo, father of Pompey the 
Great, and the date 89 BCE. 

15. This version of the story of Nero’s Pompeian ancestor, L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus (cos. 54 BCE), who surrendered and was pardoned by Caesar at 
Corfinium, is more flattering than that found in Pliny Natural History 7.186, 
Plutarch Caesar 34, or Suetonius Life of Nero 2—perhaps out of deference to 
the emperor. Lucan depicts him in an even better light (2.507-25; cf. 7.219720, 
7.597-616). But the discreditable version may reflect posthumous hostility to- 
wards the emperor. He fought against Caesar again at Massilia and Pharsalus, 
where he was killed trying to escape. 

16. Here Seneca speaks of the treason (maiestas) charges that Tacitus re- 
gards as a bad feature even of the early part of Tiberius's reign (Ann. 4.6.2). 
Neither Paulus nor Maro is otherwise known. 

17. Otherwise unknown. 

18. Animal sacrifice was regularly made to thank the gods when the em- 
peror returned from a journey; hence Rufus’s rather daring joke at Augustus’s 
expense. 

19. That is, the tax for which a master was liable when manumitting a 
slave was paid from the gift Augustus gave to Rufus as a sign of being fully 
forgiven. 

20. Aristocratic households kept wax masks of ancestors and painted family 
trees on display in the atrium, where visitors could see them. 
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21. The father by patria potestas had the power to acknowledge or re- 
fuse to acknowledge a child born to him. In the latter case the child was 
exposed, usually in the countryside where it would die or be found and pos- 
sibly reared by others. So the benefit of life could be said to begin with formal 
acknowledgement by the father. 

22. Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa (cos. 37, 28, 27 BCE) was Augustus's great 
general and associate, and ultimately his son-in-law (see 6.32.24). He was 
born into a non-senatorial family and preferred not to use his family name 
(Elder Sen. Controv. 2.4.13). For his naval victory over Sextus Pompeius in 
36 BCE he won the naval crown (Plin. NH 16.7)—an accomplishment that 
was not quite unique, having been matched only by one other, M. Terentius 
Varro. Agrippa was principally responsible for Augustus's victory at Actium 
in 31 BCE. His building works in Rome, on which he lavished his great wealth, 
included the Pantheon, public baths, a bridge, and two aqueducts, the Aqua 
Julia and Aqua Virgo. 

23. Augustus’s biological father was Gaius Octavius, praetor in 60 BCE, who 
died without reaching the consulship; his son was adopted by Julius Caesar the 
dictator, whose great-nephew he was through his mother Atia: hence his name 
Gaius Julius Caesar Octavianus. After 27 BCE he became known as (Imperator) 
Caesar Augustus; after death he was deified and referred to as Divus Augustus 
(Divine Augustus). Seneca’s point is that Augustus's biological father was less 
important to his political career than was his adoptive father. 

24. Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus. He is described as praetextatus, re- 
ferring to the distinctive toga worn by aristocratic Roman youths until the age 
of manhood. He is said by Livy (21.46.78) to have saved his father's life at the 
battle of Ticinus in 218 sce. He would then have been about seventeen, some- 
what late for the change of garb by late republican and early imperial standards. 

25. Roman culture granted great advantages, legal and social, to fathers. 
Moreover, in an effort to raise the birth rate, both Julius Caesar and Augustus 
had granted additional privileges to fathers. 

26. A famous story. Two Sicilian youths named Amphinomos and Anapias 
(Strabo 6.2.269C) performed this exploit at Catania. The story was a legend by 
the mid-fourth century sce (Lycurgus Oratio in Leocratem 95) and, with differ- 
ent names, was dated to the mid-fifth century by Aelian. It forms the climax of 
the hexameter poem Aetna, which is usually dated to Seneca’s time. Claudian 
Carmina Minora 17 still celebrates the statues of the youths in Catania, and 
their heads appear on Sicilian and Roman coins. 

27. Here, as in On Anger 3.23.1, Seneca confuses the Macedonian king 
Antigonus with his son Demetrius Poliorcetes, who in 306 BCE won Cyprus 
from Ptolemy for his father. 

28. Seneca plays on the name of the father, L. Manlius Capitolinus Impe- 
riosus (“the Tyrannical”), but fails to note his dictatorship in 363 BCE. Seneca 


also omits other details included in the other sources for the story (Cicero On 
Duties 3.112; Livy 7.4-5; Valerius Maximus 5.4.3; 6.9.1)—notably, the name of 
the tribune of 362 BCE, M. Pomponius, and the principal charges against the 


father, which were connected with his conduct as dictator. 


Book 4 


1. The phrase cum cura (careful) found at Jugurthine War 54.1 seems to be 
what Seneca refers to here. 

2. Compare Platos Euthyphro 13-15 on the problematic notion of care for 
and benefit to the gods. 

3. Virgil Georgics 2.159. 

4. Virgil Eclogues 1.6—10. 

5. Livy 1.12.6 has Romulus promising Jupiter, if he stops the Roman flight 
in a battle against the Sabines, a temple to Jupiter Stator (the Stayer). Seneca 
goes on to explain the rationale for applying to the divine reason the names 
and epithets of the pagan gods: they are interpreted as allegorical descriptions 
of the divine powers and their consequences (4.7.2; 4.8.3), often with the aid of 
etymology (cf. Cicero On the Nature of the Gods 2.60—9; 3.62—4). 

6. Roman names typically had three components: e.g., praenomen Lucius, 
nomen Annaeus, cognomen Seneca. Here Seneca lists them in reverse order. 

7. Seneca no doubt has in mind Plato Republic 1, 331C, in which the defi- 
nition of justice as returning deposits is refuted by arguing that returning 
a weapon to someone who has since become mad cannot be just. Cf. Cicero 
On Duties 3.95. 

8. Conscientia, elsewhere usually translated as "(self-)awareness" (e.g., 4.21.5). 
Cf. n. 105 at 4.21.5 below. 

9. Seneca is addressing Epicureans. 

1o. Seneca has adapted Ovid Amores 3.4.4—“Who doesn't do it because she 
can't, does it"—to fit his point about giving. 

rr. Compare Plato Phaedo 82c on those who are “virtuous” because they are 
afraid of dishonor and a bad reputation. 

12. Women, minors, and (as here) the insane had "keepers" (curatores), 
appointed by the praetor to administer their property. 

13. For the Stoics, oikeidsis (appropriation) saw to it that one proceeded 
from self-love (cf. Seneca Ep. 121.6—15) to love of family members and beyond 
(Stobaeus 4.671, 7-673, 155" Long and Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers [Cam- 
bridge 1987], 57G; Cicero On Ends 3.62—68). 

14. In the myth of Plato's Protagoras (at 322), told by Protagoras himself, 
Zeus sends a sense of justice and mutual respect to human beings in order to 
strengthen their political and cooperative abilities and so make them stronger 


in their resistance to wild animals. 
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15. Conscientia, elsewhere (e.g., 4.12.4) translated as "conscience" or, more 
often, as "(self-)awareness." Cf. n. 98 at 4.12.4 above. 

16. At 4.11.4—6, Seneca used wills as an example of altruism in giving; here 
he uses them as an example of altruism in showing gratitude. In Rome, testa- 
tors had great freedom in disposing of their property and recognizing and 
rewarding favors; friendship was a strong social pressure, though the great 
majority left family members as actual heirs. See E. Champlin, Final Judgments 
(Berkeley 1991), 101; chapter 6. 

17. Publius Decius Mus the elder, consul during the Latin War of 340 BCE, 
and Publius Decius Mus the younger, consul during the Samnite War of 295 
BCE, are said to have vowed the sacrifice of the enemy and themselves to the 
gods in return for Roman victory, and then to have plunged into the midst of 
battle to be killed (see Livy 8.9.1-10; 10.28)—an act of devotio. 

18. For the tradition about Gaius Mucius Scaevola, see note on 7.15.2. 

19. Marcus Furius Camillus, when faced with a large fine after being charged 
probably with peculation, went into voluntary exile, probably in 391 BCE See 
Livy 5.32.8 with R. M. Ogilvie,Z Commentary on Livy: Books 1-5 (Oxford 1965), 
698—99. Seneca alludes to the story, probably fictional but preserved in Livy 
5.47-49.7, that when Camillus was recalled as dictator the next year during the 
siege of Rome by the Gauls, he prevented the Romans from paying the Gauls 
a ransom, and then defeated the Gauls in battle—for which he was hailed as 
"father of his country" and "second founder of Rome." 

20. "Recently," relative to the consulship of Cicero's son in 30 BCE, suggests 
Cn. Cornelius Cinna (cos. 5 cE); but that Cinna was too young to have fought 
with other followers of Pompey against Octavian in the civil war. Seneca 
should mean L. Cornelius Cinna (cos.suff. 32 BCE), his father or older brother. 
But he may have conflated the two, as in On Clemency 1.9, where he uses the 
similar phrase “in hostium castris invenissem.” See Griffin 1992, 411, n.2. 

21. Inscriptions show that he was pontifex, sodalis Augustalis, and frater 
Arvalis (PIR? F 51). The great patrician clan of the Fabii included Hannibal's 
archenemy Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus, as well as O. Fabius Maximus 
Allobrogicus, who took the agnomen for subduing the tribe of the Allobroges 
in Transalpine Gaul in 121 BCE. Roman tradition had it that in 477 BCE, 306 
members of the Fabian clan fell fighting against the Etruscans of Veii, with 
only one young boy surviving afterward to continue the stock (Livy 2. 50). 

22. Philip Arrhidaeus, son of the dynast Philip of Macedon and half-brother 
of Alexander the Great, who—though widely thought unfit to rule—became 
King Philip III of Macedon in 323 BCE but was murdered in 317 by Alexan- 
der’s mother, Olympias, who wanted his co-ruler, Alexander’s posthumous son 
Alexander IV, to be sole ruler. 

23. The father of Gaius Caesar (Caligula) is Nero Claudius Drusus 
Germanicus, called after his adoption by Tiberius in 4 ce Germanicus Julius 


Caesar; as Seneca seems to be thinking of blood relatives, the grandfather 
will be the emperor Tiberius’s brother Nero Claudius Drusus; the great- 
grandfather meant could be Ti. Claudius Nero or, more probably, the emperor 
Augustus, grandfather of Caligula’s mother Agrippina. 

24. Despite the change from the third to the second person, many com- 
mentators think this is a continuation of the criticism of divine providence 
(J. M. Cooper and J. F. Procopé, Seneca: Moral and Political Essays [Cambridge 
1995], 299 n. 64). But it is odd to attribute indignation (“resenting” in 4.31.5) 
to providence, which is purely rational; and the start of the next chapter (32) 
appears to compare the gods’ behavior with what has been described before. 
Scaurus was consul in 21 ce. That the principes in effect chose the consuls by 
this date (Tacitus Histories 1.77) is not an objection. Senatorial and popular 
elections were still held and, in theory, determined the outcome. 

25. See PIR’ A 677. He was a consular, acquitted of treason in 32 cr. The 
episode should precede Scaurus’s consulship of 21 CE. 

26. Seneca’s readers would surely have detected an allusion to his savage 
portrayal of the emperor Claudius in the Apocolocyntosis, especially at 5.2-3. 
His ancestors—the same as those of Germanicus, his brother (see n. 113 on 
4-31.2)—had been virtuous enough to support the point made here. 

27. The passage of Plato cannot be identified. Seneca probably cites 
Plato from memory, perhaps inaccurately. He may be thinking of Phaedrus 
271d—272b. 

28. Zeno of Citium, founder of the Stoic school. 

29. This is the equivalent of two years’ pay for a legionary soldier. But 
four hundred denarii would have bought about an acre of cultivatable land 
(Columella 3.3.8), and the property qualification for a Roman senator was 


250 thousand denarii. 


Book 5 


1. This supposedly ancient prohibition was apparently still in force during 
the Roman period. 

2. On the Fabii, see 4.30.2 and note. According to legend, M. Atilius 
Regulus (cos. 267 BCE) was captured by the Carthaginians in the First Punic 
War and sent by them to ask the Roman Senate to exchange captives—under 
oath to return if he failed. He advised the Senate against the proposal, and 
then returned to Carthage to be tortured. 

3. Cynics were not really naked; they wore a cloak of coarse material with- 
out underwear (Diogenes Laertius 6.22). But in the Roman period there is 
a statue of Diogenes nude, the nudity representing freedom from want and 
contempt for the body (P. Zanker, The Mask of Socrates [Berkeley and Los An- 
geles 1995], 176-69). Anecdotes have Diogenes despising the gifts offered by 
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Alexander the Great (Diogenes Laertius 6.38); Seneca may be thinking here of 
the story of Diogenes trampling on Platos carpet (Diogenes Laertius 6.26). 

4. Readers of Platos Gorgias would remember the crimes of the Macedo- 
nian king Archelaus recounted there (470—71) and realize the plausibility of 
what Seneca has already said at 2.18.6—7 about not being able to refuse a gift 
from a cruel and irritable tyrant. 

5. Compare Aristotle’s discussion of doing injustice to oneself in 
Nicomachean Ethics 5.11. 

6. See also Ep. 119.2 for this maxim of the elder Cato. 

7. Seneca alludes here to the doctrine of oikeiésis (appropriation), by which 
nature designs human beings so that they try to preserve themselves, and 
directs them toward choosing what is beneficial to themselves and avoid- 
ing what is harmful (see Ep. 121.6—15; also Cicero On Ends 3.16-18; Diogenes 
Laertius 7.85). 

8. In Ep. 45.5, the same image of untying knots is used to condemn cavil- 
latio, long puzzles, and captious arguments. It is used again in Ep. 82.19 to 
condemn dialectic altogether. With the use of the second person here, Seneca 
may hint at Liberalis's active role in encouraging such discussion (5.1.2). 

9. Pyxis originally denoted a wooden box (for the wood, pyxacanthus, see 
Pliny Natural History 12.31), but a metal box can also be called pyxis; cf. the 
English “iron,” used for an implement no longer made of that metal. 

10. Ovid Metamorphoses 1.144—46. 

11. Seneca’s examples of ingratitude to one’s fatherland start with an anony- 
mous generalization about commanders with imperium (symbolized by the ax 
in a bundle of rods called the fasces) who turn the armies assigned to them by 
Rome on the city itself: Of the examples that follow, only Marius (who reas- 
sembled his veterans along with new volunteers in 86 BCE), Sulla, and Caesar 
fit this mould, and Caesar is questionable. The order of examples is chrono- 
logical except for Catiline, which suggests that Seneca intends a crescendo. 
See R. Mayer, “Roman Historical Exempla in Seneca,” in O. Reverdin and 
B. Grange (eds.), Sénèque et la prose latine, entretiens sur l'antiquité classique: 36 
(Geneva 1991), 156. 

12. In the Republic the Senate regularly was approached by the magistrate 
or promagistrate wishing to triumph; it would instruct a tribune to bring a 
rogatio to the people, allowing the general to retain his imperium within the 
city boundaries. The Senate would have to meet outside the city boundary 
(pomerium) on such an occasion, usually in the Temple of Bellona, so that the 
general could attend. 

13. Seneca traces to the long-term hatred of the Gauls for Rome, going 
back to the Gallic siege of the fourth century sce, the adherence to Catiline’s 
conspiracy in 63 BCE of some envoys of the Allobroges, who were in fact mo- 


tivated by the Senate’s refusal to grant their tribe debt relief as they had just 
requested. (Sallust Catiline 40.1-4). The busta Gallica (Gallic tombs) was a 
place in Rome where tradition said that when the Gauls were besieging Rome 
in 390 BCE they had interred, without due ceremony, the ashes of those among 
them who had succumbed to a pestilence (Livy 5.48.3; 22.14.11, Ogilvie 1965, 
737). They are now said to intend to offer as human sacrifices Roman leaders 
killed in Catiline’s attack. 

14. When Marius returned to Rome in 86 sce with Cinna after having 
been exiled by Sulla, he engaged in the slaughter of his enemies. Seneca uses 
military language for his giving the command to his bodyguard to kill, and 
then alludes to his indicating that particular persons were to die by refus- 
ing to greet them or acknowledge their greeting (Plutarch Marius 43; Florus 
2.9.16). 

15. Sulla invented the proscriptions, a list of people who could be killed 
with impunity, and rewarded the killers with immunity from prosecution and 
financial rewards. Seneca jokes that they were all but awarded the corona civica, 
a military honour for saving a citizens life. 

16. Pompey is the only one of Seneca's examples here who did not contem- 
plate turning his army on Rome, so Seneca blames him instead for dividing 
total political control of Rome between himself, Caesar, and Crassus: the so- 
called First Triumvirate of 60 BcE. As Caesar became Pompey's father-in-law, 
Seneca can say that two-thirds of the control was in his family. Of the ex- 
traordinary commands mentioned, Caesar received Cisalpine Gaul and Il- 
lyricum, Crassus Syria, and Pompey Spain. 

17. Julius Caesar. 

18. Porsenna, the Etruscan general, had camped on the Janiculum. Even 
the hostile Lucan at 3.72 says only that Caesar brought some unarmed men 
into the city; Caesar himself (Civi/ War 1.32.1) says that on his first visit to 
Rome after leaving his province, he came into the city, leaving his soldiers in 
nearby towns. Lipsius suggests that the Circus Flaminius was near the temple 
of Apollo outside the city boundary, where Caesar held the Senate. He could 
have brought some soldiers, probably in civilian dress, to guard him. 

19. There is no other evidence that Marcus Antonius (Mark Antony) jus- 
tified Caesar’s murder. Seneca is exaggerating Antony’s failure to punish the 
assassins, in accordance with the amnesty of 18 March 44, which Antony as 
consul implemented. Brutus and Cassius were given curatorships of the corn 
supply and then the provinces of Crete and Cyrene respectively, though they 
moved on to Syria and Macedonia. 

20. Cleopatra and her brother Ptolemy XIV are presumably meant. Actium 
was represented as a victory against a foreign queen (Horace Carmina 1.37). 


21. The younger Cato was defeated for the praetorship of 55 but was elected 
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for 54; he was defeated for the consulship of 51 and never achieved it (cf. Con- 
solatio ad Helviam 13.5). 

22. Virgil Aeneid 4.653. 

23. A logical term for the type of argument that, proceeding by small 
and seemingly harmless steps, leads to unacceptable conclusions (cf. Cicero 
Lucullus 49). 

24. See 5.21.1 below. This striking view about legal permissibility is antici- 
pated by Aristotle at Nicomachean Ethics 5.11, 1138a6—7. 

25. The veteran is recalling an incident of the civil war in Spain against 
Pompey’s sons, which ended with Caesar’s victory at Munda in March of 45. 
The river Sucro is the modern Xucar, and in Seneca’s day was in the province 


of Hispania Tarraconensis. 


Book 6 


1. Rabirius was an Augustan poet who wrote a poem on the Battle of Ac- 
tium. The fragment (Baehr 2) must relate to Antonius’s defeat in that battle 
against Octavian, the later Augustus. 

2. Seneca refers back to Antonius and his struggle with Octavian, alluding 
to his marriage to Octavia and his link with Octavian as a fellow triumvir from 
43 to 33 BCE and as his colleague in the consulship in 34 BCE. 

3. This problem is the major theme of Ep. 81, which deals with a number of 
special topics about benefits comparable to those discussed in books 5-7. 

4. Seneca is thinking of cases in which the debt is not actionable at law 
because, for example, the debtor is a minor, the rate of interest is illegal, or 
the debtor is protected by an exceptio in the praetor’s formula respecting the 
particular terms of the original loan. 

5. Virgil Aeneid 5.162—63. 

6. To the two categories distinguished at 6.7.1, not knowing and not want- 
ing to help, Seneca now adds a third: wanting zo to help, previously a sub- 
category of the latter. 

7. The princeps often gave citizenship and/or immunity from tribute to 
communities or individuals for particular services to Rome. The extravagant 
offer here does not fit any particular princeps to date: Nero’s gift of freedom 
to the Greeks (actually the province of Achaea) came after Seneca's death. 
Though Claudius is described in the Apocolocyntosis as having decided “to 
see all Greeks, Gauls, Spaniards, and Britons wearing the toga," there is no 
evidence for citizenship being given to any ethnic group by Claudius, nor is 
immunity from taxation attested for any community in Spain (P. T. Eden, 
Seneca: Apocolocyntosis [Cambridge 1984], appendix, 152-55). Here and in the 
Apocolocyntosis Seneca may have had in mind Claudius' speech justifying his 
admission to the Senate of some Gallic notables (ILS 212), for Claudius there 


(col.I.41) mentioned the extension of Roman citizenship over time (see M. T. 
Griffin, “The Lyons Tablet and Tacitean Hindsight,” CQ 32 [1982], 416-17). 

8. The forces of Xerxes, king of Persia from 486 to 465 BCE, were defeated 
by sea at the Battle of Salamis in 480 BcE and by land at Plataea in 479 BCE. 
Seneca uses Xerxes again as an example of folie de grandeur in Natural Ques- 
tions 5.18.10 (where he is called rex stolidissimus; cf. rex stolidus in On Constancy 
4.2) and in On Lifes Brevity 17.2 (rex insolentissimus). Xerxes was used simi- 
larly in the declamatory tradition (Seneca the Elder Swasoriae 2.1718; Valerius 
Maximus 3.2, ext. 3; 9.5, ext. 2). 

9. Demaratus, the Eurypontid Spartan king, reigned c. 515-491 BCE, but was 
deposed through the machinations of the Agiad King Cleomenes on a charge 
of illegitimacy, and fled to the Persian King Darius (Herodotus 6.61—70). 
He accompanied Xerxes on his expedition against Greece and, according to 
Herodotus (7.101-5; 234), offered advice when asked, after the invading forces 
had reached Thrace, whether or not the Greeks would resist conquest. The 
advice Xerxes received from his Persian advisers was not uniformly in favor of 
the invasion, and the king himself wavered (Herodotus 7.818). 

1o. In 2 BCE Augustus sent his only child, Julia, his daughter by Scribonia, 
to his villa on the island of Pandateria. He made her misdemeanors public by 
informing the Senate of them through a letter read by his quaestor (Sueto- 
nius Life of Augustus 65.2). On the possible political motives of all concerned, 
intimated by Seneca in On Lifes Brevity 4.6, see R. Syme, “The Crisis of 
2 B.C." Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse. 
Sitzungsberichte, 7 (1974), 18-31. — Roman Papers 3. Oxford, 1984, 912-36. 

1r. The /ex de adulteriis coercendis was passed in or soon after 18 BCE (Cass. 
Dio 54.16) by Augustus. 

12. Marsyas was a satyr, a servant in Rome of Father Liber. Both Marsyas 
and Liber were associated with liberty and license, so Marsyas's statue would 
be a natural place for a prostitute to recruit clients, though it is unlikely that 
Julia really became a licensed prostitute who did so. 

13. Both men had been close to Augustus from the period of the Triumvi- 
rate: M. Vipsanius Agrippa, his principal general, died in 12 BcE; C. Maecenas, 
diplomat and literary adviser, died in 8 sce. Had they been alive in 2 BCE, 
they would both have found it very difficult to advise in this situation, since 
Agrippa was Julia's husband and Maecenas had been the advocate of the mar- 
riage (Dio 54.6.5). 

14. The nomenclator was a slave who accompanied his master in order to 
prompt him with the name of persons he encountered. This division into audi- 
ences (admissiones), employed when large numbers attended a salutatio, was a 
de facto system of admission according to which, as Seneca explains in 6.34.1- 
2, some achieved entry into inner rooms and some did not (A. Winterling, 


Aula Caesaris [Munich 1999], 121). 
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15. Both Aeneas and the young Sicilians have featured in 3.37.12 as ex- 
amples of children outdoing the benefits received from parents. Seneca there 
remarks on Aeneas pietas or filial duty; and here Aeneas is given his Virgilian 
epithet pius, while pietas is ascribed to the Sicilian youths. 

16. This is presumably the elder P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus, victor over 
Hannibal in the Second Punic War. Decius Mus the elder, in the Latin War 
of 340 BCE, and Decius Mus the younger, in the Samnite War of 295 BCE, are 
said to have vowed the sacrifice of the enemy and themselves to the gods in 
return for Roman victory and then plunged into the midst of battle to be killed 
(see Livy 8.9.1—10; 10.28)—an act of devotio. 

17. For Hecaton as a source, see the introduction and note 6. Callistratus, 
Athenian orator and statesman, went into exile in 361 BCE. 

18. An adherent of the Stoa, P. Rutilius Rufus, though widely believed to 
be innocent, was condemned in 92 BCE for extortion by an equestrian jury 
after serving as legate to the incorruptible O. Mucius Scaevola, governor of 
Asia, who had curbed the abuses of the equestrian tax collectors. He went into 
exile at Smyrna among the people he was supposed to have despoiled. His 
condemnation for extortion in 92 was followed soon after by the Social War 
and the civil war between the followers of Sulla and Marius. Seneca admired 
his uprightness in adversity (5.17.2; On Providence 3.4). 

19. Àn important Athenian statesman and orator of the fourth century 
BCE. 

20. Arruntius and Haterius cannot be identified with certainty. 

21. Virgil Aeneid 12.11. 


Book 7 


1. Virgil Georgics 2.45-46. The quotation of Virgil is slightly altered, with 
longo (lengthy) in line 45 substituted for ficto (made up, artificial). 

2. A contemporary of Seneca, Demetrius is characterized as a Cynic again 
in On the Happy Life 18.3 (see also references to him at Epp. 62.2, 67.14, 91.19; 
Natural Questions 4, pref. 7, On Providence 5.5). Tacitus shows that Demetrius 
was an associate of the virtuous senators Thrasea Paetus and Barea Soranus 
(Ann. 16.34-35). He was banished under Vespasian in 71 (Dio 66.13.1-3; Sue- 
tonius Life of Vespasian 13). 

3. An allusion to Democritus Brr7 (Diels-Kranz). 

4. Seneca does not draw attention to the fact that the subject is no longer 
the mind (animus) but the person himself—a natural enough slippage, given 
that Stoics often identify the person with the rational mind. 

5. In Stoic theory, someone advancing on the path to virtue (Greek 
prokopton). 

6. Onesicritus was Alexander’s head steersman; he served on the voyage 


to the Persian Gulf in 325-324 BCE and later wrote a flattering account of 
Alexander. 

7. Cyrus (the Great), and his son Cambyses, kings of Persia in the mid-sixth 
century BCE, turned a small kingdom that was subject to the Median king into 
a large empire—embracing Media, Lydia, Cyprus, Babylonia, central Asia, 
and Egypt—with an impressive legal and administrative system. 

8. Seneca no doubt means to refer to the Stoics here. The imagined inter- 
locutor here should not be identified with the addressee of the work, Liberalis. 

9. Virgil Georgics 1.158. 

10. This sentence is one of the most important pieces of evidence for fi- 
nance under the Principate. Seneca clearly parallels the emperor's fiscus hold- 
ing privata with his patrimonium holding propria. Fiscus is the predominant 
technical term in speaking of the imperial wealth, especially in legal sources 
(F. Millar, “The Fiscus in the First Two Centuries,” JRS 53 [1963], 29). Seneca 
here uses it to mean the personal property of the princeps. 

rr. A “Cynic” philosopher active in the third century BCE, from the city of 
Borysthenes on the Black Sea. 

12. A steep cliff near the southern summit of the Capitoline Hill, overlook- 
ing the Roman Forum, the Tarpeian Rock was used during the Republic as an 
execution site for those condemned for murder, treason, and sacrilege. 

13. The Capitoline Hill was the site of the great temple to Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva. 

14. M. Curius Dentatus, renowned for his frugality; the story can be found 
in Valerius Maximus 4.3.5b and Pliny Natural History 18.18. 

15. Seneca alludes to the class of the capize censi, who had no property to 
declare. 

16. Set at one million sesterces under Augustus. 

17. Àn infelix arbor is a tree dedicated to the gods of the underworld, used 
for hanging condemned criminals. 

18. Caligula. 

19. In strict Stoic doctrine, only sages can be genuine friends of each other, 
and all non-sages are "enemies" of each other. 

20. Knights, the moneyed class in Roman society outside the senatorial 
class. 

21. After the lacuna, which is of uncertain length, Seneca is still discussing 
friends having all things in common, but now turns to the fact that each can 
possess and be given different amounts of it. 

22. See esp. 2.345 4.40.1-2. 

23. Virgil Aeneid 6.85. 

24. Seneca agrees with Thucydides (1.20, 6.5379) that Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton, though honored as tyrannicides, did not kill the tyrant Hippias but 
only his brother Hipparchus. 
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25. When the Etruscan king Lars Porsenna was besieging Rome in the 
fifth century BcE, Gaius Mucius famously sneaked into the Etruscan camp 
and attempted to murder him. Mucius was captured and declared that he 
was one of three hundred Romans willing to give their own life to kill Por- 
senna (Livy 2.12). Porsenna ordered Mucius to be cast into the flames, an act 
Mucius preempted by thrusting his hand into the fire and giving no sign of 
pain. Impressed by the youth’s courage, Porsenna freed Mucius. Because of 
his maimed right hand, Mucius was forever after known as Scaevola ("lefty" 
or “left-handed”) (2.13). 

26. Literally, even if he puts them into the fold of his toga and then care- 
lessly fails to cinch his toga at the waist, so that the coins fall to the ground. 

27. Two notoriously cruel tyrants: Phalaris of Agrigentum in the sixth cen- 
tury BCE, and Apollodorus of Cassandrea in Macedonia in the third. 

28. Literally, ^with the same hand." Gummere thinks this is an allusion to 
supplying the means of suicide to the mad tyrant. Though this makes sense 
of abire (“make his exit"), the traditional response to a vicious tyrant is tyran- 
nicide, and *hand" (manus) is more suggestive of striking a blow than of sup- 
plying a weapon. Seneca no doubt has in mind Plato's remarks on incorrigible 
evildoers at Gorgias 525B—526A. 

29. Cf. 2.10.4 above. 

30. Virgil Aeneid 12.84. 

31. Ovid Metamorphoses 13.801. 

32. Aristippus of Cyrene was a follower of Socrates and founder of the 
hedonistic Cyrenaic school of philosophy. 

33. Virgil Aeneid 4.373—74. Dido addresses Aeneas. Seneca changes the 
third-person object to the second person to fit this context. 

34. Virgil Aeneid 4.317-18. Dido addresses Aeneas. 

35. Seneca is referring to the stages of the senatorial career. The quaestorship 
is the first office that carries membership in the Senate. In 2.27.4, Seneca lists 
the tribunate and praetorship on the way to the consulship and second consul- 
ship. Here he mentions priesthoods after the consulship—a common progres- 
sion, though some gained priesthoods earlier. Magistracies and priesthoods 
were effectively in the gift of the princeps, whose recommendation counted 
heavily in the Senate's voting, but formal election by the people and cooptation 
by the members of the relevant priestly college followed afterward. 

36. Epicurus. 

37. Anaxagoras. 


Textual Notes 


Book 1 


i. There is a gap in the text here. We accept the supplement proposed by 
Lipsius (nocentius quam between dixerim and quod beneficia), though several 
other solutions have been proposed. 

ii. This is Lipsius correction and supplement, accepted by Hosius, for the 
obvious lacuna. 

iii. It has long been recognized that there is a substantial gap in the text 
at this point. The text resumes in the midst of what seems to be a digression 
(see 1.10.1). 

iv. Reading inde certissimum with N. 

v. Accepting the emendation idi for sibi, as do Procopé and Cooper; see 
W. H. Alexander , "Further Notes on the Text of Senecas De Beneficiis,” CQ 
31 (1937), 55, and W. H. Alexander, "Lucius Annaeus Seneca De Beneficiis Libri 
VII: The Text Emended and Explained,” University of California Publications 
14 (1950-52), 7. If we retain the reading of the archetype N and read sibi, we 
could explain “being useful to oneself” as follows. According to the jurists, 
the category of useful expenses consists of those that improve, and not merely 
preserve, one’s property. By analogy, the “useful things” here would enable the 
person to be independent of others’ benefits, useful to himself and hence to 
others (cf. Otio 3.5, "quisquis bene de se meretur hoc ipso aliis prodest quod illis 
profuturum parat," though there he is speaking of self-improvement through 
the life of contemplation). 


vi. Accepting Préchac’s emendation, quivis for quis. 


Book 2 


i. We read facit «in» fortes infirmitas, following Alexander's suggestion (1937, 
56), where he also prefers fortes to frontis (rightly, in our view). Alexander does 
not repeat this suggestion in (1950-52). 

ii. Hosius inserts here a phrase derived from a medieval interpolation. 

iii. The subject of this sentence is not explicit in the Latin. It may be 
the pride, good fortune, or the giver of an adventitious favor associated with 
both. 

iv. Remissae is an emendation for N's remisse, suggested by Gertz and by 
Alexander (1937, 56; cf. Alexander 1950-52, 10-11); with Procopé and Cooper. 


v. Accepting Haase's supplement e£ u£ in amicitiam. 
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vi. We agree with those editors who take this as a statement and not a 
question. 

vii. Accepting the medieval supplement e qui meminit. 

viii. Accepting, with Préchac, the manuscript reading aut me. 

ix. Accepting pusilli oris with one early manuscript, though oris may in fact 
be a medieval emendation. 

x. Some editors follow a medieval corrector and add e zerzius (and third). 


xi. Accepting Madvig's emendation, iuste for iusta. 


Book 3 


i. Accepting Hamilton's [in]gratus for the manuscript reading ingratus (a 
corrector in N anticipates Hamilton's interpretation by inserting non before 
ingratus, which has the same effect). The unaltered manuscript reading can 
be retained (this is the preference of Hosius, Préchac, Griffin, Basore, and 
Menghi), but Alexander (1950-52, 14715), argues persuasively for the emenda- 
tion, which is also accepted by Cooper/Procopé, on the grounds that the trans- 
mitted reading gives a weak or muddled sense no matter how one translates 
the unemended Latin. 

ii. Here we follow the reasoning of Alexander (1937, 57-58; and 1950—52, 16) 
on the flow of argument and division of speakers. 

iii. There must be a lacuna in the text here, and/or possibly the order of the 
paragraphs in this section has been disturbed. Following Sonntag and Cooper/ 
Procopé, we reverse the order of paragraphs 2 and 3. 

iv. Accepting the punctuation suggested by Alexander (“Notes on the De 
beneficiis of Seneca,” CQ 28 [1934] 54 and 1950-52, 20). 

v. Accepting the emendation /atent for N's babent (D. R. Shackleton-Bailey, 
“Emendations of Seneca,” CQ 1970, 362). 


Book 4 


i. The reading praeferimus, preferred by Hosius, is rejected by N. Holmes, 
"Ferimus," CQ 54 (2004), 295, because it is the only instance of the present 
indicative plural form of fero or its compounds in Seneca, and was also avoided 
by Cicero. Holmes prefers either praeferamus or praeferam. As the argument 
requires an indicative (for it is the fact of our giving by choice to the poor that 
is needed to refute the supposition that we give in hopes of a return), praeferam, 
favoured by Préchac, is to be preferred. 

ii. Basore supplies «vi/ae» in the Loeb edition; Préchac «vitae perpetuitati» 
in the Budé. We follow the former. 

iii. Reading quid rather than the emendation by Gertz accepted by Hosius 
(cui id). Seneca only reverts to the issue of choosing a beneficiary at the end of 


the rebuttal with Itaque, cum eligo, cui dem (9.3), and only returns to it properly 
at 10.3. In the meantime the discussion is broadened to include other kinds of 
discrimination (cf. Ep. 89.3 listing when, what, where, and how). 

iv. Accepting constantia, proposed by Lipsius. 


Book 5 


i. The text has been doubted. Lipsius read docuisset (had taught). If vezuisser 
(had forbidden) is correct, then the sense must be, as Basore suggests, "if he 
had taught him the true values of life"—i.e., not to behave autocratically, or 
even not to continue as ruler. 

ii. There is a lacuna in N. The addition of igitur non, hence “therefore he is 
not ungrateful” (Préchac 1961 ad loc.) or of nullus itaque malus, hence “and so 
no bad man is ungrateful" (Haase 1893), restores the sense. 

iii. We accept supplements by Gertz and Madvig respectively. 

iv. The text of the last clause is clearly corrupt. As Lipsius said, the meaning 
is something like “ad alios spectat verum”; the "others" are clearly wise men or 
those further along in virtue. 


v. Addition by Gertz, accepted by Basore and Préchac. 


Book 6 


i. Gertz divined a hiatus in the text, and we have adopted his supplement. 

ii. We accept Rossbach's emendation <uż>, despite Hosius's hesitation. 

iii. Like Alexander and Préchac, we follow the manuscripts in reading data 
here (see Alexander 1950—52, 35). 

iv. We read nimia ingrati est with Préchac. 

v. Accepting the supplement of Gertz, destringi, rather than opprimi, which 


is an inferior attempt in some later manuscripts to fill the gap found in N. 


Book 7 


i. We accept Hosius's emendation uique for a corrupt text. Other editors 
provide other solutions. 

ii. There is a lacuna, possibly a long one, at this point in the text. It was 
first noticed by Muretus. 

iii. Reading /uz for the manuscripts’ sam, a suggestion by Castiglioni de- 
fended by Alexander (1950-52, 41). 

iv. The addition <a/terum> is by Hosius. Phalaris is the archetypal tyrant, 
so it would be odd to say, as the manuscripts do, "Phalaris and a tyrant"—but 
it is not puzzling if the more obscure Apollodorus mentioned at 19.5 above 


were described here as just some other tyrant. 


SILON TVOLXAL 


TEXTUAL NOTES 


v. With Alexander 1950-52, 43, we accept Castiglioni's eż for est. 

vi. Hosius accepts potuit from early editors and violentia from Haupt. 
Alexander (1937, 60 and 1950-52, 44) argues that this is needlessly intrusive, 
and suggests (drawing on Buck's suggestion) quod explicaris pertinacia trabenti 
abruptum est, which we attempt to translate here. 

vii. Accepting Rossbach's supplement «vox», rather than Madvig's 


emendation dicere for desit. 
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